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IMPROVING THE FEDERAL BRIDGE PRO¬ 
GRAM: INCLUDING AN ASSESSMENT OF S. 
3338 AND H.R. 3999 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 2008 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Environment and Public Works, 

Washington, DC. 

The full committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m. in room 
406, Dirksen Senate Building, the Hon. Barbara Boxer (chairman 
of the full committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Boxer, Inhofe, Carper, Lautenberg, Cardin, 
Sanders, Klobuchar, Barrasso 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. BARBARA BOXER, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

Senator Boxer. Good morning, everyone. The Committee will 
come to order. 

During rush hour, just over a year ago on August 1st, the 1-35 
West Bridge in Minneapolis collapsed, sending dozens of cars into 
the Mississippi. This tragedy claimed the lives of 13 people. It has 
also served as an urgent wake-up call that we cannot neglect our 
Nation’s crumbling infrastructure. 

I just want to say, we are so fortunate that Senator Klobuchar 
is on this Committee. We would never have not gone into this topic 
as deeply as we did because of what happened. But having her on 
this Committee has been a tremendous asset. I just want the peo¬ 
ple of her State to know that. 

The National Transportation Safety Board has not yet issued the 
results of its investigation into the Minnesota bridge collapse. But 
we do know that additional resources are needed to repair and re¬ 
place aging bridges and highways across our Nation. It shouldn’t 
take a tragedy like the one in Minneapolis to remind us that the 
safety of our bridges, highways and other infrastructure can be a 
matter of life and death. 

Yet today we are facing a crisis with the Highway Trust Fund 
that we use to repair our roads and bridges, as well as invest in 
new infrastructure. But this one, this particular crisis we can pre¬ 
vent, if we can restore the $8 billion to the Highway Trust Fund 
and prevent cuts to highway spending nationwide. I have been try¬ 
ing to get that done, Senator Reid has been trying to get that done, 
Senator Murray has been trying to get that done, and I know we 
have strong bipartisan support. But we have several Republicans 
who have objected to making that fix. The Highway Trust Fund’s 

(1) 
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balances have dropped quickly over the past couple of months. Ac¬ 
cording to FHWA, revenues have dropped from $4.2 billion at the 
end of July to less than $1.4 billion at the beginning of September. 
This drop is due to the fact that Americans are driving less, and 
the funds generated by the gas tax have been much lower than pre¬ 
viously anticipated. 

This leaves us with a precarious situation where the fund is now 
unable, where the FHWA is now unable to fully reimburse States 
for critical highway construction projects. FHWA is going to slow 
down the repayment of States if we can’t come up with the funds 
to restore the shortfall. This means thousands of jobs are lost and 
important transportation improvements are stalled or canceled. If 
we don’t fix the trust fund shortfall now, the highway account is 
expected to experience as much as a $3.1 billion shortfall in 2009, 
which would result in an approximately 30 percent reduction in 
funds. 

According to my California Department of Transit, if no action is 
taken to avert the shortfall, my State of California would experi¬ 
ence a potential revenue reduction of $930 million. This means a 
loss of 32,315 jobs in my State. And California is certainly not 
alone. Every one of our States will suffer. 

That is why today, before we get to this hearing, I call upon all 
my colleagues, my Republican colleagues, who have objected to 
this, to focus on the communities that will lose jobs and the fami¬ 
lies that will be hurt if we don’t fix this Highway Trust Fund. 
Today our specific focus is the State of repair of our bridges. Half 
of all our bridges in this Country were built before 1964. The aver¬ 
age age of a bridge in the National Bridge Inventory is 43 years 
old. 

Of approximately 600,000 bridges nationwide, 26 percent are 
considered deficient. This means we need to make significant in¬ 
vestments just to maintain our bridges at safe functioning levels, 
followed by even larger investments over the next 20 to 30 years 
to completely replace aging bridges. 

Since its creation, the Highway Bridge Program has provided ap¬ 
proximately $77 billion for bridge repair and replacement. The 
most recent highway reauthorization bill, SAFETEA-LU, included 
a total of $21.6 billion in Federal funding for the Highway Bridge 
Program with an average of $4.3 billion in Federal funding pro¬ 
vided per year. Unfortunately, this amount of funding is not 
enough to maintain our bridges in a State of good repair. According 
to DOT’s conditions and performance report, the average annual 
cost to eliminate the repair backlog and fix other problems that are 
expected to develop between now and 2024 will be $12.4 billion an¬ 
nually from all levels of government. 

Senator Klobuchar and Chairman Oberstar have worked together 
to address problems with our Nation’s bridges by introducing legis¬ 
lation entitled The National Highway Bridge Reconstruction and 
Inspection Act of 2008. The House version of this legislation, H.R. 
3999, was approved by an overwhelming bipartisan vote of 357 to 
55 in the House of Representatives on July 24th. This legislation 
makes changes to the requirements set forth in the Highway 
Bridge Program, while authorizing a one-time additional $1 billion 
for bridge repair and replacement. 
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I have to point out to you, Congressman Oberstar, that that $1 
billion is an interesting number. Because a few days ago, Vice 
President Cheney and President Bush announced they are sending 
$1 billion to Georgia. That is not Atlanta, Georgia. That is the 
country of Georgia. And that is the cost of the war they just fought. 

The reason I bring this up is it seems that there is no hesitation 
when there is a need abroad. Now, the fact is that war in Georgia 
cost $1 billion. What about our friends in Europe pitching in? But 
no, we are sending $1 billion. So frankly, I think the fact that your 
bill just picked that billion dollars for bridge repair is something 
America ought to understand. We need to start spending money 
here. 

One key provision in the legislation is the requirement for the 
DOT to develop a national risk-based priority system for the repair, 
rehabilitation or replacement of each structurally deficient or func¬ 
tionally obsolete bridge. This Committee is releasing a GAO report 
today on the Highway Bridge Program entitled Clearer Goals and 
Performance Measures Needed for A More Focused and Sustain¬ 
able Program. In this report, GAO found that the current Highway 
Bridge Program does not have clearly defined goals that encour¬ 
ages States to reduce their overall number of deficient bridges. 

By developing national risk-based criteria and requiring each 
State to develop their own performance plans based on the risk- 
based priority system, the Federal Government should be able to 
focus investment on those bridges that are in most need of repair. 
There are States like California who have specific needs like seis¬ 
mic retrofitting, which should be considered a priority in a risk- 
based system. We need to invest more in our Nation’s bridges, but 
we also need to insure that Federal funds dedicated to bridge re¬ 
pair and replacement are well spent and used as intended. 

We all know we have great challenges before us. But at the end 
of the day, I believe we can come together to set these priorities. 
If we are going to keep our people safe, our economy strong and 
healthy, we need to make a serious investment in our infrastruc¬ 
ture. And it begins with safety. 

Now, here is the way we do our hearings. I just want to let ev¬ 
eryone know. I would be calling on my Ranking Member, my 
friend, Senator Inhofe. Then we would go next to Senator 
Klobuchar, then we go next to a Republican and next to Bernie, 
then we would open it up. 

Senator. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES M. INHOFE, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Madam Chairman. 

I want to welcome our witnesses, and I will single out Congress¬ 
man Oberstar. We go all the way back to when we served together 
on that committee in the House in 1987. At that time, if you re¬ 
member, you were the chairman of the Aviation Subcommittee, I 
was, I think, the only commercial pilot on the committee. We really 
got busy and solved a lot of things and that has endured all the 
way to this day. I have to say to you, Madam Chairman, I have 
had extensive conversations just this week with Congressman 
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Oberstar, because we both share the concern, the crisis in the 
Highway Trust Fund. It is going to have to be resolved. 

Also, welcome my colleague, Senator Coleman, who has been 
very busy the last week, and who worked tirelessly to secure emer¬ 
gency funding after the collapse of the 1-35 bridge last year. I was 
honored to help him and his State in time of need. He is one of 
the primary requestors, along with the Chairman and me, of the 
GAO study that will be released today. 

Also I want to extent my warm welcome to Gary Ridley. He will 
be on the third panel. Gary Ridley, hold your hand up and make 
sure they know who you are. He is unquestionably the best director 
anywhere in America. I recall when a Democrat Governor was 
elected, Madam Chairman, I called and said, I only have one re¬ 
quest. You have the best director there, I don’t know whether he 
is a Democrat or Republican, but he is the best, and of course he 
is still on the job. We work all kinds of hours, I have called him 
in the middle of the night, he has called me in the middle of the 
night. And he is very much concerned about this. We want to really 
bring this out. Even though this is a bridge hearing, I say to my 
good friend, Gary Ridley, we want to talk about the crisis that we 
are faced with right now and what our options are. 

Finally, I want to welcome our new FHWA Administrator, Thom¬ 
as Madison. I talked to him before this meeting. He may be having 
second thoughts right now. But this is his initial meeting and we 
are glad to have him here. 

I am a little concerned. This hearing is a repeat of a hearing we 
had in September of last year. We have been having about one 
highway hearing a month as we gear up for reauthorization. This 
pace doesn’t allow us the opportunity to retread the same territory. 
In fact, most of the organizations represented at the last bridge 
hearing are here again today. This hearing is designed to look at 
both the bridge program as a whole and Congressman Oberstar’s 
bridge bill, which passed in the House and was introduced in the 
Senate by Senator Klobuchar. 

Since this is otherwise the same hearing we had last year, I will 
focus my comments on this proposed legislation. I believe this is 
not the right bill at the right time. It adds, in my opinion, and I 
have talked to a lot of the people in our State of Oklahoma, more 
red tape, to a portion of the highway program that already has 
many bureaucratic hurdles that States don’t like. In fact, some 
States transfer money, since I believe this happened in the State 
of Oklahoma, from that account, the bridge program, to other, more 
flexible programs in order to have more flexibility in fixing their 
bridges. 

We are a year from the expiration of SAFETEA. Any major pol¬ 
icy changes should be handled in the context of reauthorization. 
Otherwise, they distract from the overall goal of getting a com¬ 
prehensive bill done on time. I agree the current bridge program 
needs revisioned. But this bill moves, I believe, in the wrong direc¬ 
tion. 

I am concerned that in the wake of the Minnesota tragedy and 
series of high profile news stories about the poor condition of the 
Nation’s bridges that we are disproportionately focusing on a single 
aspect of the system. It is certainly true that our bridges are in ter- 
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rible disrepair. As I have noted before, my State of Oklahoma, I 
will wait until Director Ridley is testifying and ask him this ques¬ 
tion, I think today we have the largest number of structurally defi¬ 
cient and functionally obsolete bridges in the entire Country. We, 
I think, are now dead last in the condition of our bridges. We used 
to be tied with two other States. So we are very much concerned 
about this. 

Let me emphasize again that I agree the existing bridge program 
needs work to make it more usable for States, but with all due re¬ 
spect to my colleagues, this bill doesn’t do that and it should be 
done in the context of a larger reauthorization bill. I said the same 
thing, Madam Chairman, to some of my Republicans yesterday 
when I addressed the conference. I said, talking about the Highway 
Fund crisis that we have, they wanted to get other things accom¬ 
plished by adding amendments to this. I said, that is fine, we need 
improvement. But in the wake of the 2009 reauthorization bill, that 
is where we ought to be addressing these new problems that exist. 

In closing, I want to comment on the precarious situation as far 
as the Highway Trust Fund. Chairman Boxer and I have been 
working for several months to get a fix on the Senate floor. Despite 
our best efforts, we have officially bumped up against a hard dead¬ 
line, because I understand that as early as this week, the Secretary 
will begin not fully reimbursing States. On Monday, the Oklahoma 
Transportation Commissioner has decided to delay $80 million of 
ready to go projects, they have already been set out, and people 
hired, ready, picks and shovels, ready to go to work, and perhaps 
another $40 million if Congress does not act this week on the 
shortfall. So it has to be done. 

I suspect other States have the same problems. I know that in 
talking to Congressman Oberstar about this, he shares my concern 
over this crisis that we are faced with. Inaction not only means 
critical projects not getting done, but construction workers are 
going to be laid off. We don’t want this to happen. 

So those of us who have been around a while remember when we 
used to always have a surplus. You remember that, Congressman 
Oberstar, we had surpluses in the Highway Trust Fund up until 
the time, long after I left and came over to the Senate. I remember 
objecting very much, back in 1998, when they took $8 billion out 
of the Highway Trust Fund and put it into the general fund in the 
1998 Balanced Budget Act, I believe it was. I said at that time, this 
is a mistake. It is less than honest, because people, I think prob¬ 
ably the most popular tax we have is the tax you pay at the pump, 
because people know and believe it is going to go to improve our 
road structure, our bridges and all these things. But it is totally 
dishonest to take money out of that, and those people are finding 
out now that that money is being used for other purposes. 

So I think there is a fix there. I wholeheartedly endorse it. I have 
talked to my colleagues about it, and I think that we need to undo 
the damage that was done back in 1998. We have to at least tem¬ 
porarily fix, the crisis would be behind us, the immediate crisis. I 
am hoping we will be able to do that, Madam Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Inhofe follows:] 
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Statement of Hon. James M. Inhofe, U.S. Senator 
from the State of Oklahoma 

Thank you Madame Chairman. I want to welcome our distinguished witnesses. 
I enjoy working with my good friend Jim Oberstar, who is here with us today, and 
I look forward to negotiating out the finer points of the next highway bill with him. 
When I was first elected to Congress back in 1987, Jim was my Chairman of the 
Aviation Subcommittee on what was then the Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation and as an aviator, I was a very active member of the subcommittee 
and got to know Jim pretty well. We may have even taken a few fact finding trips 
together. 

I also would like to welcome my colleague Senator Coleman, who worked tirelessly 
to secure emergency funding for the collapsed 1-35 bridge last year. I was honored 
to help him in his states time of need. He is also one of the primary requesters, 
along with the Chairman and me, of a GAO study being released today on how to 
improve the Highway Bridge program 

Also, I want to extend a warm welcome to Gary Ridley, whom I believe is the best 
highway director in the country. I have had many a phone call with Gary at odd 
hours of the day and night and I can confirm that he is always available and on 
top of things. In fact, he and I have been in close contact since it became clear that 
the Highway Trust Fund could be broke as early as this week. This morning, he 
is representing the American Association of State Highway and Transportation Offi¬ 
cials. His testimony on how a stand alone Bridge bill will negatively influence my 
State’s capital bridge expenditures while ignoring the vast needs of the rest of high¬ 
way system is consistent with comments I have received from other States. 

Finally, welcome to our new FHWA Administrator Thomas Madison. I regret that 
your first appearance before our Committee as Administrator has to be under crisis 
circumstances, but I understand that you are drinking as fast as you can from the 
fire hose and I am confident that together we will find a satisfactory solution to the 
HTF crisis. 

I’m a little concerned this hearing is a repeat of a hearing we had September of 
last year. We have been having about one highway hearing a month as we gear up 
for reauthorization. This pace does not allow us the opportunity to retread the same 
territory. In fact most of the organizations represented at the last bridge hearing 
are here again today. This hearing is designed to look at both the bridge program 
as a whole and Congressman Oberstar’s bridge bill, which passed the House and 
introduced in the Senate by Senator Klobuchar. Since this is otherwise the same 
hearing we had last year, I will focus my comments on this proposed legislation. 

I believe this is the wrong bill at the wrong time. It adds more red tape to a por¬ 
tion of the highway program that already has so many bureaucratic hurdles that 
states do not like to use this program to repair their bridges. In fact, some states 
transfer money from the bridge program to other more flexible programs in order 
to more effectively fix their bridges. 

We are a year from the expiration of SAFETEA. Any major policy changes should 
be handled in the context of reauthorization. Otherwise they distract us from the 
overall goal of getting a comprehensive bill done on time. I agree the current bridge 
program needs revision, but this bill moves in exactly the wrong direction. It further 
handcuffs the states ability to address its greatest bridge priorities. 

I’m concerned that in the wake of the Minnesota tragedy and a series of high pro¬ 
file news stories about the poor condition of the nation’s bridges, we are dispropor¬ 
tionately focusing on a single aspect of the system. It is certainly true our bridges 
are in terrible disrepair. As I have noted before, my State of Oklahoma has the dis¬ 
tinction of having the greatest number of structurally deficient and functionally ob¬ 
solete bridges in the country. I agree we must rework the bridge program, but we 
cannot let the needs of bridges overshadow the overwhelming needs of the rest of 
our highway system. 

Let me emphasize once again that I agree the existing bridge program needs work 
to make it more useable for States, but with all due respect to my Minnesota col¬ 
leagues, this bill does not do that and it should be done in the context of the larger 
reauthorization bill. It is, in my opinion, counterproductive to try and fix our crum¬ 
bling infrastructure through piecemeal efforts. We need a comprehensive reform 
which should be done through a reauthorization bill next year. 

In closing, I want to comment on the precarious situation we find ourselves in 
with respect to the solvency of the HTF. Chairman Boxer and I have been working 
for several months to get a fix to the Senate floor. Despite our best efforts, we have 
officially bumped up against a hard deadline because I understand that as early as 
this week the Secretary will begin not fully reimbursing States. On Monday, the 
Oklahoma Transportation Commissioners decided to delay $80 million of ready to 
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go projects for at least a month with a possible additional $40 million if Congress 
does not act this week to shore up the shortfall. I suspect that other States have 
had to make that difficult decision too. Inaction not only means critical projects are 
not getting done, but construction workers are going to be laid off. We must act this 
week and I am working to convince my colleagues of the urgency of the situation 
and would encourage all those listening who understand the importance of a robust 
transportation infrastructure program to contact their Senators and urge them to 
support H.R. 6532, which will restore $8 billion taken from the HTF in 1998. This 
is not a long term fix but it will give us time to come up with a permanent funding 
fix. 

Senator Boxer. Thank you so much. 

Senator Inhofe. Were you going to go through with opening 
statements first? 

Senator Boxer. Yes, I am. 

Senator Inhofe. OK, that is fine. 

Senator Boxer. I wanted to point out, since my dear friend, Sen¬ 
ator Inhofe, said that this was a repeat, this is not a repeat of an¬ 
other hearing. We are considering legislation to address the prob¬ 
lem of these bridges. And that legislation is S. 338 by Senator 
Klobuchar and H.R. 3999 by Congressman Oberstar. We are abso¬ 
lutely looking at specific legislation. 

Now, it may not be that my friend wants to deal with this this 
year, but others of us do. So we will find out today where we stand 
on that, and we are going to go to Senator Klobuchar. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. AMY KLOBUCHAR, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 

Senator Klobuchar. Thank you very much, Madam Chair, for 
holding this important hearing. I want to welcome my two col¬ 
leagues, Senator Coleman and then also Congressman Oberstar. 
You should know, Madam Chair, that Congressman Oberstar’s dad 
and my grandpa were both miners in northern Minnesota, and 
when you think of Congressman Oberstar’s strong advocacy on be¬ 
half of transportation, when you are up north, strong means bois¬ 
terous, loud and with a lot of gritted teeth. And he gets things 
done. 

I also want to thank you, Chairwoman, for the support you and 
the Committee have given me in the State of Minnesota, through¬ 
out our bridge collapse, and Senator Inhofe, of the 35W collapse. 
This led to the process of us bringing the companion bill to the 
House bill S. 3338 before you today. 

Our bridge, as you can see, and everyone remembers this photo, 
fell down on August 1st, 2007. As I said that day, a bridge just 
shouldn’t fall down in the middle of America, not an eight-lane 
highway and not a bridge that is six blocks from my house, not a 
bridge that I drive my 13 year old daughter over every single day. 

I am pleased to share with the Committee that great progress 
has been made in rebuilding the 35W bridge. In fact, a new bridge 
already spans the river. It is expected to open as early as next 
week, well ahead of schedule, if you can imagine getting this done 
in this time, because of the help of Congress and the leadership we 
had here, we are going to see cars and trucks once again crossing 
the Mississippi River. 

We must get to the bottom of why this bridge fell down. Evidence 
is accumulating that the bridge’s condition has been deteriorating 
for years, that it was a subject of growing concern with the Min- 
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nesota Department of Transportation. This wasn’t a bridge over 
troubled waters, this was a troubled bridge over water. I will say, 
as a former prosecutor, I know we must wait until the facts in evi¬ 
dence are in before we reach a verdict. 

Mark Rosenker, the Chair of the NTSB, said the investigation is 
nearing completion and that a final report will be ready for public 
release within a couple of months. He has also recently said that 
photographs of the gusset plates which were one half inch thick 
and warped were stressed by the weight of the bridge and should 
have been a key indicator to the dangerous State of the I-35W 
bridge. 

We look forward to this report, giving us a definitive answer of 
why it collapsed, but also how inspections could have been im¬ 
proved, which gets to the bill we are talking about today. I would 
say that the bridge collapse in Minnesota, if there is any silver lin¬ 
ing, it has shown that America needs to come to grips with broader 
questions about our deteriorating infrastructure. The Minnesota 
bridge disaster shocked Americans into a realization of how impor¬ 
tant it is to invest in safe, sound infrastructure. 

I would also add, just to bring I home, that because we inspected 
all of our bridges in Minnesota after this happened, we learned 
that another bridge of similar design in St. Cloud, Minnesota, in 
the heart of a major regional city, is now closed with plans to re¬ 
place it, with the same problems with the gusset plates. According 
to the Federal Highway Administration, more than 25 percent of 
the Nation’s 600,000 bridges are either structural deficient or func¬ 
tionally obsolete. There is virtually no way to drive in and out of 
our State or any other State in this Country without driving over 
a structurally deficient bridge at some point. When the average age 
of a bridge in this Country is 43 years and 25 percent of all Amer¬ 
ican bridges are in need of serious repair, it is time to act. 

I think the GAO study is going to be interesting today. I under¬ 
stand it is going to talk about the funding criteria that should be 
looked at, the transferring of the bridge program funds, the dis¬ 
incentives that exist for States to reduce their inventories, and the 
long-term trend of more and more bridges in need of repair. 

The two things that I believe we need to do is first of all, as you 
brought up, Madam Chair, is to adequately fund the Highway 
Fund, the trust fund. I know we are working on that in Congress. 
I think it is unfortunate that Senator Gregg and others have been 
holding this up. We must get this done. 

The second thing, Senator Durbin and I and Senator Coleman is 
a co-sponsor, have introduced the companion bill to Congressman 
Oberstar’s bill. This legislation would require the Federal Highway 
Administration and State transportation departments to develop 
plans to begin repairing and replacing bridges that pose the great¬ 
est risk to the public. It would require the Federal Highway Ad¬ 
ministration to develop a new bridge inspection standard and pro¬ 
cedures that would use the best technology available. 

Because some States have been transferring their bridge repair 
funds to highway maintenance programs for things like wildflower 
planting or road construction, this bill would also ensure that Fed¬ 
eral bridge funds can only be transferred when a State no longer 
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has bridges on the national highway system that are eligible for re¬ 
placement. 

Finally, it would authorize an additional $1 billion for the recon¬ 
struction of structurally deficient bridges that are part of the na¬ 
tional highway system. This is just a start, but it is a good start. 
If the President will sign it, the Senate passes it, I am hopeful that 
it will get us headed in the right direction for the repair of our 
bridges. We have seen this, it was six blocks from my house. And 
something has been wrong, not only with our under-funding of our 
highway system, but also in the way these inspections and the re¬ 
pair of these bridges have been handled on a national basis. 

So I thank my two colleagues for being here and I thank Chair¬ 
man Oberstar for his leadership in the House. Thank you very 
much. 

Senator Boxer. Thank you. 

Senator Barrasso. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN BARRASSO, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF WYOMING 

Senator Barrasso. Thank you very much, Madam Chairman. 

Just 1 week ago today, I was in Minneapolis and had a chance 
to see the remarkable progress that has been made. I actually had 
a chance to see both of the Senators from Minnesota and I want 
to thank both of you for the incredible hospitality that you showed 
me and many of my colleagues just this past week. 

Madam Chairman, I want to thank you for holding these hear¬ 
ings today on improving the Federal bridge program. In Wyoming 
we generally have short, narrow bridges, and like many of our 
neighbors in the mountain west, we receive about $10 million a 
year. It is not a big portion of the Highway Bridge Program for¬ 
mula. 

I do know that this legislation has good intentions. I know it 
doesn’t necessarily work for States like Wyoming, because it takes 
away some of our flexibility. For the last 10 years, Wyoming has 
not transferred one dollar out of the bridge program into another 
program. And I understand that some States have managed to mis¬ 
use some of the transferability of bridge funds. Wyoming clearly is 
not in that category. I am just concerned that this further restricts 
the transfers, may take away some of the flexibility that is needed 
by the other States. 

I look forward to the hearings and look forward to discussing 
this. Thank you very much, Madam Chairman. 

Senator Boxer. Thank you. 

Senator Sanders. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. BERNARD SANDERS, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF VERMONT 

Senator Sanders. Thank you very much, Madam Chair, for hold¬ 
ing this important hearing. We thank our guest panelists for being 
here. 

Let me begin by just reiterating the point that you made, Madam 
Chair. I think we all recognize, and I certainly can tell you that 
it is true in Vermont, that we have a major bridge crisis in the 
United States of America. But anyone who thinks that it is just 
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bridges would be terribly wrong. We have in my State, and I sus¬ 
pect all over this Country, our roads are crumbling, potholes all 
over the place. And I speak as a former mayor in saying what ev¬ 
erybody knows to be true, that if you don’t do good maintenance, 
you are just throwing money away, because then you have to re¬ 
build the bed and everything else. If you want to save money, you 
do maintenance on a regular basis. So we have to work on our 
roads. 

Our rail system is far behind the rest of the world, Europe, 
Japan, even China. We need to invest billions in our rails. Our 
water plants, I don’t know about California, but in Vermont, we 
have major problems at water plants, clean water, very, very ex¬ 
pensive proposition. Wastewater plants are a major problem. 

So the question is, how, in the United States of America, the 
wealthiest nation in the history of the world, are we sitting around 
while our infrastructure is collapsing in front of us? And I think, 
Madam Chair, it speaks to national priorities. Let me be very 
frank, let me be a little bit partisan. Just a little bit. There are 
some people who think it is more important that we give a trillion 
dollars in tax breaks to the wealthiest three-tenths of 1 percent of 
the population by repealing the eState tax. Then when we say, oh, 
my goodness, we need to rebuild our infrastructure, and by the 
way, make millions of good-paying jobs, oh, that is government 
spending, that is big government, we can’t do that. 

Well, I respectfully disagree. Ten billion dollars a month in Iraq, 
huge tax breaks for people who don’t need it, and we are not re¬ 
building our infrastructure. And you know what, it ain’t going to 
get any better. Senator Inhofe, if we don’t put money in it tomor¬ 
row, it is not going to get better next week. It will only get worse, 
we will only have to spend more money. 

So I certainly believe, with our panelists, that we have to invest 
heavily in our bridges in Vermont. Many of our bridges are old. 
Just in the last week, they have shut down several bridges. It im¬ 
pacts our economy. People on television say hey, how do I get 
home? Bridge is closed, small bridges. 

So we have to rebuild our bridges, and we have to take a hard 
look at our entire infrastructure. As you know, the American Soci¬ 
ety of Civil Engineers estimated it was $1.6 trillion that we needed 
to invest. Let’s do it. Let’s show the rest of the world that we are 
in fact a first class nation. 

So we have a lot of work, and I applaud you, Madam Chair and 
Mr. Inhofe, for bringing us together to move forward. Thank you. 

Senator Boxer. Thank you so much. 

And I want to now call on Senator Coleman, then Congressman 
Oberstar. 


STATEMENT OF HON. NORM COLEMAN, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 

Senator Coleman. Thank you, Madam Chair. Thank you for the 
opportunity to testify. 

This month marks a turning point of sorts, less than 14 months 
after the terrible collapse of the I-35W bridge. On Monday, we will 
open the new bridge. That is a shining moment, a positive moment. 
But the collapse certainly has highlighted the need for our Nation 
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to be more vigilant and proactive in maintaining our infrastruc¬ 
ture. 

I do want to thank my colleagues, Senator Klobuchar and Sen¬ 
ator Oberstar, for their commitment. Senator Oberstar certainly is 
longstanding on these issues. 

It is imperative we need to do more. It is why Senator Levin and 
I, together with the Chairman and Ranking Member of this Com¬ 
mittee, requested the GAO report that we are looking at today. The 
report in many ways confirms what we already knew, that the Fed¬ 
eral Highway Bridge Program lacks focus and performance meas¬ 
ures and is unsustainable financially as currently constructed. We 
have a lot of reforming to do and our lives and our economy depend 
on it. 

Going forward, I would like to suggest we need reform in five 
areas, which I will touch upon briefly. First, we need a better way 
to measure the condition of bridges. In the aftermath of the I-35W 
collapse, people had a strong emotional reaction to the fact that the 
bridge had been rated structurally efficient. While the GAO has 
pointed out that the term “structurally deficient” doesn’t nec¬ 
essarily mean unsafe, the fact that 25 percent of the U.S. bridges 
are structurally deficient or functionally obsolete, I am sure that 
makes folks wonder, is my bridge safe? It is hard to know what to 
fix first without a good measuring stick for bridge quality. 

Part of what we need to do in answering that question is to take 
a critical look at the bridge inspection and bridge rating systems, 
which the Department of Transportation’s Inspector General is 
working on now. We are looking forward to the results of that re¬ 
view. 

No. 2, we need a better funding source for infrastructure. The 
current crisis in the Highway Trust Fund is not an anomaly. It is 
the leading edge of a long-term problem. With high gas prices a 
permanent reality, people will drive less and they will utilize vehi¬ 
cles that use less gasoline. That means less funding going into the 
trust fund, resulting in less money for transportation and infra¬ 
structure. 

I think one of the strengths of the Highway Fund has been the 
user fee approach to revenue. If you drive, you pay for the roads 
you use. But as technology changes, we need to find ways to get 
users to pay for the transportation resources they use. This report 
doesn’t prescribe a solution, but we know from last week’s an¬ 
nouncement by Secretary Peters that folks simply need to put their 
heads together and shore up the Highway Trust Fund over the long 
term. 

No. 3, we need a better way to prioritize money for infrastructure 
work. Our job is not just to authorize and appropriate money, but 
to set priorities and goals. Under the Highway Bridge Program, 
States get money based on the number of deficient bridges but 
have no obligation to use that money on repairing these bridges. 
Any bridge, indeed, just about anything a car drives on, could re¬ 
ceive those funds. And next year, when funds are being doled out, 
a State would actually get more money if they had more deficient 
bridges than the previous year. So there is no incentive to use the 
money on troubled bridges. It is imperative that we take a step 
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back and develop targeted goals for the rehabilitation of our 
bridges. 

The GAO report suggests the expanded use of bridge manage¬ 
ment systems by States could be useful for prioritizing projects, 
and hopefully we can explore this further as we consider changes 
to this important infrastructure program. The legislation Chairman 
Oberstar has championed, which Senator Klobuchar and I have in¬ 
troduced in the Senate, also lays out some ideas worth considering. 
For instance, this legislation requires that plans be developed to 
ensure that bridges with the highest risk are replaced before those 
with the lower risk factors. 

No. 4, we need greater accountability. States have latitude in 
spending the dollars provided through the program. None of us 
want to micro-manage our States. But without sufficient account¬ 
ability there is neither a carrot nor a stick for States to improve 
the conditions of their bridges. 

Indeed, the program as a whole needs to be more accountable to 
the American taxpayer. The GAO finds the program to be lacking 
a system to measure whether it is truly making a difference. While 
I am glad that the numbers of deficient bridges have decreased by 
12 percent since 1998, I am troubled that we can’t measure wheth¬ 
er the Highway Bridge Program has actually contributed to that 
decline. 

Finally, No. 5, we need to engage the American people in this 
challenge. This need is great, but if we just stick the taxpayer with 
a huge bill, our efforts at infrastructure reform will fail. Voters 
need to understand the scope and importance of the problem as we 
fashion solutions. 

We should welcome the work being done by folks like Mayor 
Bloomberg and Governor Schwarzenegger and Ed Rendell, an Inde¬ 
pendent, a Republican and a Democrat, because we need ideas out¬ 
side of Washington help us get through this crisis we are in, not 
to mention fiscal partners in this solution. 

Madam Chairman, we all know change is a difficult thing. But 
the sooner and more broadly we attack our infrastructure problem, 
the sooner we will reach the safe, more economically supportive 
system we all seek. 

When I was a mayor, I worked with community partners to plant 
thousands of trees along the Mississippi River. I learned a lesson 
that the best time to plant a tree is 10 years ago, and the second 
best time is right now. The Senate looks to this Committee for 
leadership and urges you to take bold steps that will inspire the 
Senate, the House, the Administration and the American people to 
follow. The solution isn’t really throwing money we don’t have at 
the problem or raising taxes. It starts with using the money we 
have more efficiently. And as Congress begins work on a new high¬ 
way bill, this report should be our blueprint going forward. 

I look forward to working closely with you to implement the rec¬ 
ommendations outlined in this report. Thank you. 

Senator Boxer. Thank you, Senator. 

Last but certainly not least, the partner that developed this very 
important piece of legislation that Senator Klobuchar has intro¬ 
duced here, Congressman Oberstar. We all have such great respect 
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for your many years of devotion to this topic, and we welcome you 
here today. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES L. OBERSTAR, A REPRESENTA¬ 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 

Mr. Oberstar. Thank you very much. It is always a great privi¬ 
lege to be in the other body, as we affectionately call the Senate. 
I have so many friends here, Bernie Sanders served with me in the 
House and you, Madam Chair, Senator Inhofe, a friend of long 
standing. I don’t have old friends any more, they are friends of long 
standing. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Oberstar. Senator Barrasso, I haven’t met you previously, 
but it is good to see you here from the State of Wyoming. And Sen¬ 
ator Coleman, who was a delegate for me when I was seeking the 
Senate seat, way back in ancient history. Senator Klobuchar, 
whose roots are in the iron ore mining company of northern Min¬ 
nesota, and has been a friend, a dear friend for a very long time. 

Bernie Sanders talked about maintenance. I would quote San 
Francisco’s longshoreman philosopher, Eric Hoffer, who wrote and 
said many times, “You can tell a quality of a society by the quality 
of its maintenance. Show me a city whose water systems are fail¬ 
ing, whose sewer systems are failing, whose highways are in dis¬ 
repair and I will show you a society that doesn’t function.” 

That is where we are. We are in a State of disrepair, as docu¬ 
mented by the National Commission on Transportation Policy and 
Revenue Study. That has been documented by the National Acad¬ 
emy of Sciences, by the American Council of Engineering. 

But let me do three things here. One, put this in a little histor¬ 
ical context, this legislation, discuss a few of the items of the legis¬ 
lation, I won’t repeat what has already been said about the bill, 
then respond to a few concerns raised. The subcommittee met pur¬ 
suant to call at 10:05 a.m. in room 2167, Rayburn, on December 
1, 1987 with me presiding. Subcommittee on Investigations and 
Oversight began 2 days of hearings on the status of the National 
Bridge Inspection Program on the 20th anniversary of the Silver 
Bridge collapse across the Ohio River. 

We established the National Bridge Inspection Program in 1968 
in Congress. It had been poorly managed, poorly funded, very little 
attended by both the Federal Highway Administration and by the 
respective State departments of transportation. Then came the 
Myannis Bridge collapse, then came the Silver Bridge collapse. And 
on the 20th anniversary of that tragedy, in 1967, in December 
1987, I conducted this hearing with Bill Clinger, the Ranking Mem¬ 
ber of the Committee, whom you will remember, and Congressman 
Molinari from New York also in attendance on the Republican side. 

More than the cost of rehabilitating a bridge is involved. If you 
take away a bridge span, you affect miles of highways in the many 
communities that feed into and depend upon that bridge. That’s 
what happened on August 1 of last year. I said then there are an 
estimated 376,000 bridges in the National Bridge Program, there 
are now 556,000 bridges in the national highway system. Then 
they carried 85 percent of the highway traffic of America. They still 
carry 85 percent of the highway traffic of America. 
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Seventy-six thousand of those bridges in 1987 were described as 
structurally deficient or functionally obsolete. Today, it is 156,000. 
Today, that is 76,000 that are structurally deficient alone. We need 
to know there are elements of bridge design of particular concern 
to inspectors, bridges without redundant members. I-35W bridge, 
740 bridges like that were built in the mid-1960’s across America, 
with the same failure to establish and design into the bridge re¬ 
dundant features. We ought to be sure that bridge inspectors are 
sensitive to the importance, are aware of and are looking for frac¬ 
ture-critical members. A fracture-critical item collapsed in the I— 
35W bridge. This is what we highlighted in 1987. 

We discussed flooding and the scouring from bridge piers and a 
host of things. But the principal witness, a professor of bridge engi¬ 
neering, Gerald Donaldson, highway safety director for the Center 
for Auto Safety, said, “It is too much to hope that in say, the next 
5 years, the overwhelming majority of States will be using sophisti¬ 
cated technology for bridge inspection.” There are dozens of other 
references to that. Dr. Donaldson went on to say that bridge in¬ 
spection is in the stone age. 

Well, it is still there. It is not too early, it is not anticipatory, it 
does not preclude our action next year in writing the Surface 
Transportation legislation follow-on to what I think will be a trans¬ 
formational piece of legislation in the history of surface transpor¬ 
tation in America. It is not too early to start now. In fact, it is too 
late. But maybe just in time. I proposed these principles last year, 
after the bridge collapsed, and said, there are four concepts that we 
need to address, then held hearings on those concepts. Not on a 
bill, but on the concepts. And on the idea of a separate account in 
the Highway Trust Fund for structurally deficient bridges to be 
funded by a five cent increase in the user fee. 

Well, I think if we had acted on it in the following week, if the 
Congress had stayed in session 1 week longer, that bill would be 
law, the five cents would be in, we would be dealing with these 
bridges now. But to paraphrase Benjamin Banneker, tragedy is a 
terrible thing to waste. That tragedy, in fact, was wasted, at least 
to that extent. 

But the House spoke on the bill, we now have 72,000 structurally 
deficient bridges, 79,000 functionally obsolete. We need a better 
process of identifying failures in bridges before they collapse. We 
need better training for bridge inspectors at the Federal and State 
level. We need more inspectors. We need an inventory of the struc¬ 
turally deficient bridges, and we need to hone that list down to 
what likely will be 2,600 or so of the most critical bridges that need 
to be fixed first and to have that list vetted by the National Acad¬ 
emy of Sciences, as provided in this bill, then establish the funding 
mechanism for them. 

So there is a multi-step process. The first step is to raise the 
standards by which we design and build bridges, raise the quality 
of training of bridge inspectors, increase the number of bridge in¬ 
spectors at the Federal and State level, and then reinspect those 
structurally deficient bridges according to the higher standards, es¬ 
tablish a national structurally deficient bridge inventory, the most 
critical bridges, have it vetted by the National Academy of 
Sciences, establish a separate bridge repair account. And then 
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make it earmark-proof. And the mechanism that I propose in this 
legislation that the House has passed is that there will be no devi¬ 
ation from that list by either the executive branch at the Federal 
level or the State level, or the legislative branch at the Federal or 
State level. And if there is a deviation, if someone tries to earmark, 
say, this bridge should have priority over the other one and do it 
in an appropriation bill, the Secretary of the Treasury is directed 
to withhold all the funds for all bridge repairs in the Country. Now, 
that is as foolproof as you can get, it takes it out of the hands, and 
deals with these critical structures. 

Why a bridge and not a stretch of roadway? If a stretch of road¬ 
way fails, you don’t fall into a river. You don’t fall onto a train 
track or some other conveyance underneath it. These are vital, crit¬ 
ical members of our surface transportation system. 

So if we pass this legislation, get it moving today, we will have 
this information in hand when we move to the next authorization 
level next year. And believe me, in our committee, we are going to 
move in January and have something ready before the next Admin¬ 
istration, whoever it is, can screw it up. Because I don’t trust them. 
I have learned, in 20 years, you can’t trust the executive branch, 
in fact, you can’t trust yourselves even to get things done in time 
that we need to do. But this time we are going to do it. We have 
the opportunity. The European community is doing it. 

Senator Boxer. Congressman, if you could wrap it up in a 
minute. 

Mr. Oberstar. I am doing it. This is a 20 year, $1.3 trillion in¬ 
vestment plan of the European economic community. What is 
wrong with us? We are not a Third World country. Where is our 
$1.3 trillion for highways and transit and inter-city high speed pas¬ 
senger rail and a 2,000 mile canal across Europe to link the North 
Atlantic and the Black Sea? 

That is the kind of vision that we need in America, not sitting 
here rubbing our worry beads. The people will support us if we 
lead. 

Thank you. 

Senator Boxer. Well, tell us what you really think. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Boxer. I want to make a point here. Do you know that 
it is Chairman Oberstar’s birthday today? And we all say happy 
birthday. 

[Applause.] 

Senator Boxer. That was a happy birthday speech. 

I also want to say, moving things through the Senate, oh, and 
a birthday kiss. Which you deserve. 

And I don’t ever know where all of my colleagues are coming 
from, and this is the Senate, it is a little bit different. But it is my 
intention, and I have shared this with Senator Klobuchar, to work 
hard on both sides of the aisle and try to get support for the Ober- 
star-Klobuchar effort here. And it is my intention to try and get 
this bill out as soon as possible. 

Because I personally agree with you, we are having some very 
fruitful talks between Republicans and Democrats on the Com¬ 
mittee on the larger bill. I am excited, we have come up with prin¬ 
ciples. I am convinced we will have a very good bill. 
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But we can get started on this, because I am so glad you made 
the point, when a bridge collapses, it is catastrophic. That is why 
I think this is worthy of our attention at this very moment. 

Now, Senator Cardin, we are delighted you are here. Would you 
like to make a statement? And then we will go to our panel. By 
the way, you are all free to go. We don’t have any questions for 
you, do we? 

Mr. Oberstar. I do want, if I may, Madam Chair, to respond to 
the question about flexibility. Historically, in the transportation 
program, we have given States, at Governors’ requests, State 
DOTs’ requests, flexibility to move funds from one account to an¬ 
other. We gave them flexibility to move up to 50 percent of their 
bridge funds to other accounts. 

They moved, in the last 5 years, $4.7 billion out of bridge ac¬ 
counts to other accounts, doing an overlay, doing a fix here or an 
access here. Then when the bridge collapsed, it was, oh, my good¬ 
ness, we need flexibility. Well, you had in and you squandered it. 

Now, if in the case of Wyoming, they have not flexed their money 
out of the bridge account and used it, then they are not disadvan¬ 
taged by the provisions in this legislation. 

Senator Boxer. I think that is a good point. Let me just respond, 
then I will turn to my friend. 

I have had the same complaints about this bill from my people 
back home. I said, sorry, the fact of the matter is, I love you more 
than I can say, and I trust you, too. But on this front, we have so 
many problems, because money has moved out. 

Yes? 

Senator Inhofe. Let me just say, and Congressman Oberstar 
knows this, our situation in Oklahoma is really about as bad as 
any State. One of the reasons for the hearing today is to hear from 
people on the State level representing these States, including Okla¬ 
homa. It is true that some of this has been transferred, but it has 
been transferred to an account where it can go back and work on 
bridges and get it done quicker than it could be done if you had 
left it in the one account. 

We will hear this today, from witnesses talking about this. You 
and I and everyone at this table, and the Chairman, we all want 
to accomplish the same thing. So this hearing today is going about 
to hear from the outside, to hear is this the best way to do it. 

Mr. Oberstar. Remember that the principle in this legislation is, 
fix your structurally deficient bridges first. These are the ones that 
are going to be identified, vetted by the National Academy of 
Sciences, established in a separate structurally deficient bridge ac¬ 
count. Fix those first, then you can flex your dollars to whatever 
else you need. 

But if it is not a national priority, then defeat the bill, throw the 
whole thing out. We will deal with that next year in the transpor¬ 
tation program. We will take every bit of flexibility away from the 
States and say, if these are national priorities, then you are going 
to live with them. But if we are going to have a national priority, 
then we ought to pay tribute to it and live with it. And it is a na¬ 
tional priority and has been to have a bridge account. 
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So within that bridge account and within the structurally defi¬ 
cient bridges the legislation simply says, fix these first. Then you 
can shift those dollars to whatever other cause you care about. 

Senator Boxer. I see we actually did have some questions on 
your birthday for you. But if you need to go elsewhere, of course, 
hope Senator Klobuchar will come up here. Senator Coleman, we 
thank you very much. And Chairman Oberstar, you are free to 
stay, go. We love having you here, so as long as you can stay we 
would love to have you. But both of us will be in touch with you 
on all of these matters. 

Senator Cardin. Madam Chair, before Chairman Oberstar 
leaves, I just really want to make a comment. You were quoting 
the 1987 work. That is my first year in the Congress. I was on the 
Transportation Committee with you in 1987. I just want the Com¬ 
mittee to know, we saw the passion of the Chairman here today in 
his statements. But there is no person in the U.S. Congress who 
understands the transportation needs of this Country better than 
Chairman Oberstar. Every time I have talked to him about any 
transportation problem in Maryland, he has already been there, he 
knows it, he knows every State in this Nation and the needs of 
every State in this Nation. We are very fortunate to have his lead¬ 
ership in the Congress of the United States. 

Madam Chair, I am going to ask that my opening statement be 
made a part of the record and just summarize one point, and that 
is what happened last month in Maryland, just to underscore your 
point about the urgency. When an 18-wheeler drove off the Chesa¬ 
peake Bay Bridge, which connects, of course, the eastern and west¬ 
ern shores of Maryland, the Governor order an investigation. We 
found out that there was u-bolt corrosion, which cannot be seen 
through the normal inspections that are currently done with our 
bridges. They needed ultrasound to do it. It wasn’t part of the 
standard protocol. 

And just understanding your point, we need to have better in¬ 
spections. As a result of not doing that maintenance, we now have 
a huge problem of maintenance on that bridge, which is causing 
economic problems for the eastern shore of Maryland. Just pointing 
out, you are right, we should have acted before, let’s act on the ur¬ 
gency that this issue demands. 

Thank you, Madam Chair. I would yield back the balance of my 
time. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Cardin follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Benjamin L. Cardin, U.S. Senator 
from the State of Maryland 

Thank you, Madam Chair. Everyday 4 billion vehicles cross bridges in the United 
States. The American Society of Civil Engineers, in its 2005 Report Card for Amer¬ 
ica’s Infrastructure, found that 27.1 percent, or more than 160,000 of the nation’s 
600,000 bridges, were structurally deficient or functionally obsolete. 

In Maryland 29 percent of my state’s bridges were rated as structurally deficient 
or functionally obsolete. The Maryland State Highway Administration has cited an 
unfunded preservation need of $221 million just for bridge replacement and rehabili¬ 
tation. 

Madame Chair, we have a lot of bridges in America and they need a lot of work. 
I join my colleagues in supporting a bold investment plan to save our nation’s 
bridges. I also think we need to begin to utilize promising technologies that improve 
the thoroughness of bridge inspections. 
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Just last month in Maryland, a tragic accident on the eastbound span of the 
Chesapeake Bay Bridge sent an 18-wheel tractor trailer over a jersey barrier and 
into the Chesapeake Bay, killing the driver. The original span of the Bay Bridge 
opened in 1952. The accident last month marks the first time that a vehicle has 
jumped the bridge’s jersey rail. In many respects that is an enviable safety record, 
but it is clearly not good enough. 

Maryland Governor O’Malley ordered State transportation officials to immediately 
investigate the causes of the crash and to re-inspect the bridge. State inspectors 
found corroded steel in the U-bolts, which fasten the barriers to the deck of the 
bridge. According to the chief engineer of the Maryland Transportation Authority, 
the U-bolt corrosion had been overlooked in the past because routine annual inspec¬ 
tions are visual. 

This corrosion was identified only because ultrasound and radar were used to pen¬ 
etrate into the structure of the bridge. This discovery demonstrates the advantage 
of newer technologies for bridge inspection. We know Maryland is not the only State 
that has experienced bridge corrosion, or tragedy related to deteriorating bridges, 
in recent years. 

The memories of the collapse of a bridge on Interstate 35 West in Minneapolis 
just over a year ago, which killed 13, are still with us. In addition to the public safe¬ 
ty concern, this is an economic and American competitiveness issue. 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce points out that without significant repairs and 
new construction, our aging roads, bridges, and transit cannot begin to handle the 
growing transportation needs that commuters, emergency responders, truckers and 
delivery drivers, and law enforcement require on a daily basis. The economy de¬ 
pends on the soundness of our bridges as well. 

We are seeing that impact right now. The lane closures on the Chesapeake Bay 
Bridge are having a major impact on the economic vitality of my state’s economy, 
especially on the Eastern Shore. We need a bold investment plan for our nation’s 
bridges and other infrastructure. 

We also need to utilize the latest in screening and inspection technologie—such 
as radar, ultrasound and other electronic sensors—to assess which bridges need at¬ 
tention first. These technologies can save money and save lives. Washington needs 
to once again take the development of our national infrastructure as a serious na¬ 
tional issue, for our security, our economy, and to ensure American competitiveness. 
This hearing and the legislation we are considering start us down that neglected 
path. 

Thank you. 

Senator Boxer. Thank you, Senator Cardin. 

Mr. Oberstar. What we would propose in this also is to use 
aviation technology, non-destructive testing capability, to find those 
very failures of u-bolts, pigeon droppings that cause corrosion, use 
that in our bridges instead of drawing chains across the bridge and 
listening to hear if there is something deficient. 

Senator Boxer. Well, we can’t thank you enough for your leader¬ 
ship. And we are just pleased to have you on your birthday. 

We have two panels. Panel two, Hon. Thomas Madison, Jr., Ad¬ 
ministrator, FHWA, and Ms. Katherine Siggerud, Managing Direc¬ 
tor, Physical Infrastructure, Government Accountability Office. We 
are very happy to have both of you here. We are going to start it 
off with Hon. Thomas Madison. We have a 5-minute clock, so try 
to stay to that if you can. And we will put your full statement in 
the record. 

Welcome, sir. And by the way, thank you for staying in touch 
with us so closely on the problems in the Trust Fund. It meant a 
lot when you phoned us. Thank you very much. 

STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS J. MADISON, JR., 
ADMINISTRATOR, FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. Madison. Thank you very much, Madam Chairman, Rank¬ 
ing Member Inhofe and members of the Committee. I am honored 
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to be here today to discuss the Federal Highway Administration’s 
Highway Bridge Program. 

First, I want to address the other topic, Madam Chairman, that 
I think is on the forefront of all of our minds today, and that is 
the imminent cash shortfall in the Highway Trust Fund. The Ad¬ 
ministration and Congress have been aware of the predicted short¬ 
fall for several years. Recently, the time line was accelerated by an 
unprecedented drop in the gas tax, the primary funding source for 
the highway program. FHWA has been closely monitoring the high¬ 
way account and had determined that if the balance reached $3 bil¬ 
lion or less, we would need to take action to manage the cash-flow. 

The severity of the situation became evident in late August, par¬ 
ticularly after the highway account was reduced by $631 million 
based upon the Treasury’s certification of actual second quarter re¬ 
ceipts for Fiscal Year 2008. FHWA is taking steps to stretch reve¬ 
nues and allow for continued reimbursement to States on an equi¬ 
table basis. Starting tomorrow, FHWA will make reimbursements 
on a weekly basis rather than twice daily. Next week, if the total 
amount of reimbursement requests exceeds available cash, each 
State will receive a prorated share. 

Our States work hard to keep the Nation’s bridges and roads 
safe and in good repair, and they shouldn’t have to suffer because 
Federal spending is outpacing revenues. That is why the Secretary 
called on Congress to pass legislation to provide $8 billion from the 
general fund to cover the shortfall in the trust fund. 

The transfer is only a short-term fix. The unpredictability of the 
fuel tax revenues is a clear sign that we must fundamentally 
change our approach to transportation financing in America. The 
question we must ask is not how to make the trust fund solvent 
into the future, but how can we make the trust fund effective to 
solve our transportation challenges. Even if gas prices stabilize, 
more fuel efficient vehicles and other conservation measures make 
the gas tax less and less sustainable. 

Now to address the subject of today’s hearing, America’s bridge 
program. Although the Nation’s bridge population is aging, con¬ 
trary to popular press reports and some of the information we have 
heard already this morning, the condition of bridges is improving. 
Working with States, we reduced the percentage of structurally de¬ 
ficient bridges from 19.4 percent in 1994 to 12.4 percent today. We 
must maintain this trend and improve the safety and integrity of 
bridges while improving system performance and reliability. To do 
this will require new and innovative ways to sustain funding for 
infrastructure. 

The Secretary’s recently announced proposal to reform the way 
transportation decisions and investments are made would provide 
States with more flexibility and make it easier for them to attract 
new forms of investment and add capacity where congestion is 
worst. A new, more focused program structure would target bridge 
funding at those projects that truly need investment. In addition, 
the Bridge Inspection Program and the National Bridge Inventory 
would remain firmly in place. 

Two weeks ago, I also visited the site of the tragic I-35W bridge 
collapse in Minneapolis. I was very impressed by the innovations, 
the technologies and the dedication of the staff, both from the pub- 
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lie sector and the private sector, that are working together to re¬ 
open this bridge well ahead of the intended schedule. While the 
reasons for the collapse remain uncertain, I can assure you that 
FHWA will learn quickly and widely distribute the lessons that we 
learn from the investigation to help prevent a similar tragedy in 
the future. 

To conclude, I join Secretary Peters in urging your support for 
legislation enabling an $8 billion general fund transfer to the High¬ 
way Trust Fund. Quick passage of a clean bill transferring these 
funds will allow us to fulfill our obligations under SAFETEA-LU 
and continue our support for the safety and construction programs 
funded by the trust fund, even as we work together on long-range 
funding solutions for our bridges and roads. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to appear before you today, 
Madam Chairman and Committee, and I would be happy to try and 
answer any questions for you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Madison follows 
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HEARING ON IMPROVING THE FEDERAL BRIDGE PROGRAM: 

INCLUDING AN ASSESSMENT OF S. 3338 AND H.R. 3999 

SEPTEMBER 10, 2008 

Chairman Boxer, Ranking Member Inhofe, and Members of the Committee, I am 
honored to be here today to discuss (he Federal Highway Administration’s (FHWA) 
Highway Bridge Program (HBP). 

It has been a little over a year since the tragic collapse of the I-35W bridge in 
Minneapolis. We lost 13 lives that day when the State’s busiest bridge collapsed for 
reasons that remain uncertain. To date, the National Transportation Safety Board’s 
(NTSB’s) investigation has indicated only that the collapse may have originated at 
locations of undersized gusset plates and that there was significant loading on the bridge 
from construction equipment and material at the time of the collapse. We will continue 
to support the NTSB in its investigation and will continue to issue guidance to all State 
transportation agencies and bridge owners as information becomes available. 

The Department of Transportation (DOT) has remained focused on working with 
the City of Minneapolis and the State of Minnesota to rebuild this vital connection in the 
heart of the city. These efforts have included an expedited release of Emergency Relief 
Federal-aid Highway funding to the State of Minnesota to initiate recovery operations; 
providing continuous on-site support and expertise in bridge engineering and 
construction, environmental assessments and planning, transit programs, and Federal 
contracting; and assisting State and local officials in the recovery, debris removal, 
temporary traffic rerouting, and restoration of transportation services. 

Last week, I had the opportunity to visit the I-35W bridge. I am pleased to report 
that the project to replace the bridge is going very well. I was impressed by the 
innovations, technologies, creativity, and the dedication of the staff at the Federal, State 
and local level that are permitting the bridge to reopen ahead of schedule, perhaps in the 
next three to four weeks. Yet while the replacement bridge is nearly complete, the 
memory of August 1, 2007 will never fade. 

In the aftermath of this tragedy, a necessary national conversation has begun 
concerning the state of the Nation’s bridges and highways and the financial model used to 
build, maintain and operate them. We agree that the condition of our infrastructure 
requires on-going attention, but it is important to understand that we do not have a broad 
transportation infrastructure “safety” crisis. The current condition of our Nation’s 
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highways and bridges does not represent a safety problem, and we will not allow public 
safety to be put at risk by poorly maintained infrastructure. 

As DOT Secretary Mary E. Peters has said, a more accurate description of the 
current and broader problem is that we have an increasingly flawed investment model for 
transportation infrastructure. Federal transportation funding is not linked to specific 
performance-related goals and outcomes, and is not producing the kinds of improvements 
in highway conditions and performance that give the public confidence that their tax 
dollars are being spent wisely. Performance-based management can help establish and 
maintain accountability. The use of performance measures, by helping to identify 
weaknesses as well as strengths, can improve the transportation project selection process 
and the delivery of transportation services. 

The Federal Highway Bridge Program 

The Federal Highway Bridge Program has expanded since its inception more than 
30 years ago. The purpose of the program was initially limited to the replacement of 
deficient bridges on Federal-aid highways, but Congress has expanded the scope of the 
program to include rehabilitation, seismic retrofit, scour countermeasures, and systematic 
preventive maintenance on virtually any highway bridge. This expansion demonstrates 
Congress’ recognition of the importance of addressing bridge vulnerabilities and 
preserving existing bridges. 

FHWA recognizes that the bridge population is aging, with the average age of 
Interstate bridges approaching 40 years. Owing in part to the HBP and the leadership of 
the program by FHWA, the condition of bridges has been improving, even as the total 
number of bridges in the Nation’s inventory rises. Through the leadership of FHWA, 
advances in methodologies and technologies in the areas of design, inspection, 
construction, asset management, and preservation have been integrated into common 
practice. 

Bridge Condition . The HBP has been successful in reducing bridge deficiencies. 
Since 1994, the percentage of the Nation’s bridges that are classified as “structurally 
deficient” has declined from 19.4 percent to 12.4 percent. The term "structurally 
deficient" is one of the technical terms used to classify bridges according to condition, 
serviceability and essentiality for public use. Bridges are considered "structurally 
deficient" if significant load-carrying elements are found to be experiencing advanced 
deterioration or are in a damaged condition, or the adequacy of the waterway opening 
provided by the bridge is determined to be extremely insufficient to the point of causing 
intolerable traffic interruptions due to overtopping flow caused by a flood. The fact that a 
bridge is classified as "structurally deficient" does not mean that it is unsafe for use by 
the public. Classification as "structurally deficient" may mean that the bridge is not 
capable of safely carrying its originally designed load, but is safe to remain in public use 
with a lower load capacity restriction. If a bridge is unsafe, it is closed to public use. 
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As of December 2007, bridges on the National Highway System (NHS) totaled 
116,025, or about one-fifth of the 600,000 bridges inventoried nationwide. Of those NHS 
bridges, 6,375, or 5.5 percent, were considered structurally deficient. That represents a 
reduction of 2.2 percent from 1997, when 9,930 out of 128,432, or 7.7 percent, of NHS 
bridges inventoried were structurally deficient. 

The infrastructure quality numbers for bridges should, and can, be improved, but 
it is inaccurate to conclude that the Nation’s transportation infrastructure is unsafe. We 
have quality control systems that provide surveillance over the design and construction of 
bridges. We have quality control systems that oversee the operations and use of our 
bridges. And, we have quality control over inspections of bridges to keep track of the 
attention that a bridge will require to stay in safe operation. These systems have been 
developed over the course of many decades and are the products of the best professional 
judgment of many experts. We will ensure that any findings and lessons that come out of 
the investigation into the I-35W bridge collapse are learned quickly and that appropriate 
corrective actions are institutionalized to prevent any future occurrence. 

Bridge Inspections . With an aging infrastructure and limited resources, it is 
vitally important to continuously monitor the condition of the Nation’s bridges and 
frequently assess the load-carrying capacity of those bridges that are showing signs of 
deterioration. FHWA strives to ensure that the quality of the national bridge inspection 
program is maintained at the highest level and that funds are used effectively. Thousands 
of well-trained and dedicated bridge inspectors work every day to ensure the safety of the 
bridges in the National Bridge Inventory (NBI). Through these inspections, critical 
safety issues are identified and acted upon to protect the traveling public. 

The national bridge inspection program was created in response to the 1967 
collapse of the Silver Bridge over the Ohio River between West Virginia and Ohio, 
which killed 46 people. At the time of that collapse, the exact number of highway 
bridges in the United States was unknown, and there was no systematic bridge inspection 
program to monitor the condition of existing bridges. In the Federal-aid Highway Act of 
1968, Congress directed the Secretary of Transportation in cooperation with State 
highway officials to establish: (1) National Bridge Inspection Standards (NBIS) for the 
proper safety inspection of bridges, and (2) a program to train employees involved in 
bridge inspection to carry out the program. As, a result, FHWA published the NBIS 
regulation (23 CFR Part 650), prepared a bridge inspector’s training manual, and 
developed a comprehensive training course, based on the manual, to provide specialized 
training. To address varying needs and circumstances. State and local standards are often 
even more restrictive than the national standards. 

The NBIS require routine safety inspections at least once every 24 months for 
highway bridges that exceed 20 feet in total length located on public roads. Many 
bridges are inspected more frequently. However, with the express approval by FHWA of 
State-specific policies and criteria, some bridges can be inspected at intervals greater than 
24 months, but no longer than 48 months. New or newly reconstructed bridges, for 
example, may qualify for less frequent routine inspections. Approximately 83 percent of 
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bridges are inspected once every 24 months., 12 percent are inspected annually, and 5 
percent are inspected on a 48-month cycle. 

The flexibility of inspecting bridges on differing cycles is important to ensure 
optimal use of inspection resources. New bridges built to modem standards with better 
materials and improved construction practices generally need less frequent inspections, 
while older deficient bridges might require more frequent inspections. Age is not the 
only consideration in adjusting inspection frequency. Other factors such as the type and 
performance of a structure and environmental setting also need to be considered. Quite 
often after some natural event such as an earthquake, hurricane, or flood, structures that 
may have been affected are re-inspected to make sure there is not damage. Flexibility in 
managing resources and setting an appropriate inspection frequency for a bridge is an 
important part the program. 

State departments of transportation (State DOTs) must inspect or cause to be 
inspected all highway bridges on public roads that are fully or partially located within the 
States' boundaries, except for bridges owned by Federal agencies. States may use their 
F1BP funds for bridge inspection activities. Federal agencies perform inspections through 
other processes beyond those performed by the State DOTs. The NBIS do not apply to 
privately-owned bridges, including commercial railroad bridges and some international 
crossings; however, many private bridges on public roads are inspected in accordance 
with the NBIS. 

Bridge inspection techniques and technologies have been evolving continuously 
since the NBIS were established over 30 years ago. Bridge owners have been taking 
advantage of the latest and proven inspection techniques and technologies to improve the 
detection of potential defects in the bridges. The NBIS regulation has been updated 
several times to reflect lessons learned. FHWA revised the NBIS most recently in 
January 2005. 

With the help of the NBIS and the NBI, America has experienced few 
catastrophic bridge failures from undetected structural flaws or defects. Most failures 
today occur because of natural events such as flooding or earthquakes or from vehicles 
that exceed the load capacity of the bridge. The international bridge community looks to 
the United States as leaders in the bridge inspection field and seeks our assistance and 
guidance. Nonetheless, we have scanned the state-of-the-practice in bridge inspections 
by other countries and are evaluating concepts that may lead to further improvements in 
our current domestic practices. 

Training/Oualification Requirements for Bridge Inspectors . The NBIS establish 
minimum qualifications for bridge inspection Program Managers, Team Leaders, 
individuals responsible for load ratings, and underwater inspectors. These qualification 
requirements are based on a combination of education, training and experience. 
Registration as a licensed professional engineer is also a criterion that satisfies, in part, 
the qualification requirements to serve as a bridge inspection Program Manager or Team 
Leader. As part of the 2005 NBIS update, training requirements were enhanced for all 
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Team Leaders and Program Managers. Through our National Highway Institute (NHI), 
FHWA has de veloped an array of bridge inspection training courses, and States may use 
Federal-aid Highway Program funds to pay for NHI course fees. 

Stewardship and Oversight of the National Bridge Inspection Program . FHWA 
Division Offices conduct comprehensive annual reviews of all areas of the NBIS, which 
are supplemented with periodic in-depth reviews of specific parts of a State’s program, 
including fracture critical, underwater, and scour inspections, inspection documentation, 
quality assurance and quality control, follow-up on critical findings and 
recommendations, and special feature inspections, such as steel fatigue cracking or post¬ 
tensioning corrosion. The annual reviews typically consist of the following: 

o A field review of bridges to compare inspection reports for quality and 
accuracy; 

o Interviews with inspectors and managers to document NBIS procedures; 
o An office review' of various reports of inventory data to assess compliance 
with frequencies, posting, and data accuracy; and 
o Preparation of a summary report. 

The FHWA Resource Center (RC) provides expert technical assistance to FHWA 
Division Offices and their partners; assists Headquarters program offices in the 
development and deployment of new policies, technologies, and techniques; and takes the 
lead in deploying leading edge market ready technologies. The RC also assists in 
coordinating and conducting bridge inspection peer reviews and program exchanges, as 
well as in delivering and updating training. 

At Headquarters, FHWA issues bridge inspection policies and guidance; 
maintains the National Bridge Inventory; monitors and updates bridge inspection training 
courses; collects, reviews, and summarizes the Division Office annual reports; and 
monitors overall NBIS compliance. 

Bridge Research and Technology (R&T) . The current FHWA bridge research 
program is focused on three areas: (1) developing the “Bridge of the Future,” a bridge 
that can last for 100 years or more and require minimal maintenance and repair, while 
being adaptable to changing conditions such as increasing loads or traffic volumes; (2) 
ensuring effective stewardship and management of the existing bridge infrastructure in 
the United States; and (3) assuring a high level of safety, security, and reliability for both 
new and existing highway bridges and other highway structures and protecting them from 
all man-made and natural extreme events. We also work with our stakeholders and 
partners, including State DOTs, industry, other Federal agencies, and academia, to 
coordinate a national research program for agenda-setting, to carry out research, and to 
deploy new innovations to improve the safety, performance, and durability of highway 
bridges. 

A key measure of success of any highway technology depends on its acceptance 
by stakeholders on a national scale. FHWA’s responsibilities for research and 
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technology include not only managing and conducting research, but also sharing the 
results of completed research projects, and supporting and facilitating technology and 
innovation deployment. FHWA's Resource Center is a central location for obtaining 
highway technology deployment assistance. A number of barriers, including a lack of 
information about new technologies and long-standing familiarity with existing 
technologies, may explain the relatively slow adoption of cost-effective highway 
technologies by State and local highway agencies and their contractors. Through NHI, 
FHWA provides education and training programs to transcend these types of barriers. 
Stakeholders also may have difficulty envisioning the long-term benefits of a new 
technology relative to initial investment costs. Demonstration projects that provide hard 
quantitative data can influence stakeholders to try, and eventually regularly use, 
innovative technologies. 

As we continue to build upon these research and technology efforts with our 
partners, we need to strive for the greatest gains in return for our investments. Key to 
achieving that goal is granting the maximum flexibility to make the most effective use of 
our research and technology resources and address the highest priority needs of our 
stakeholders and partners. 

Bridge Investments and Needs . The FHWA maintains the NBI, which contains 
an assessment of bridge conditions. For bridges subject to NBIS requirements, 
information is collected on bridge composition and conditions and reported to FHWA, 
where the data is maintained in the NBI database. The information in the NBI database is 
"frozen" at a given point in time. This information forms the basis of, and provides the 
mechanism for, the determination of the formula factor used to apportion Highway 
Bridge Program funds to the States. A sufficiency rating (SR) is calculated based on the 
NBI data items on structural condition, functional obsolescence, and essentiality for 
public use. The SR is then used programmatically to determine eligibility for 
rehabilitation or replacement of the structure using Highway Bridge Program funds. 
Ratings of bridge components such as the deck, superstructure, and substructure assist 
States in prioritizing their bridge investments. 

FHWA uses the NBI data to prepare the biennial report to Congress, “Status of 
the Nation’s Highways, Bridges and Transit: Conditions and Performance” (C&P 
Report). The C&P Report assesses trends in bridge conditions over time and investment 
requirements to either maintain or improve future conditions and performance. The last 
C&P Report estimated that current expenditures on bridges are above the level needed to 
maintain bridge conditions. The results of these investments are reflected in improved 
bridge conditions being reported in the NBI. 

Bridge Management Systems . As an increasing number of States have 
implemented an asset management approach to managing transportation infrastructure, 
the use of bridge management systems is playing a key role in collecting and managing 
bridge data and managing bridge assets. Forty-one States and five municipalities are now 
using the Pontis®' Bridge Management System, a comprehensive software tool initially 
developed by FHWA and now available from the American Association of State 
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Highway and Transportation Officials (AASHTO) as an AASHTOWare® product. 

Pontis can be used to store bridge inventory and inspection data; formulate network-wide 
preservation and improvement policies; and make recommendations for projects to be 
included in an agency’s capital improvement program, so as to achieve the maximum 
benefit from limited funds. Most notably, it provides a systematic procedure for the 
allocation of resources to the preservation and improvement of the bridges in a network 
by considering both the costs and benefits of maintenance policies versus investments in 
improvements or replacement. Many States do not yet use all of the asset management 
features in Pontis and, as noted, not all States use Pontis. All States, however, have some 
form of bridge management software, at least for keeping inventories of bridges and 
bridge conditions. 


Sustainability . We believe that, to the extent feasible, users should finance the 
costs of building, maintaining and operating our country’s highways and bridges. It is 
increasingly clear that directly charging for road use (similar to the way we charge for 
electricity, water, and telecommunications services) holds enormous promise to both 
generate large amounts of revenues for re-investment and to cut congestion. Equally 
important, however, prices send better signals to State DOTs, planners, and system users 
about where capacity expansion is most critical. Prices are not simply about demand 
management—they are about adding the right supply. 


A New Transportation Approach for America 

Last month, Secretary Peters announced a policy framework to comprehensively 
refocus, reform, and renew our surface transportation program. The proposal has six 
central themes: 

• Adding clarity and focus to the Federal role in transportation, with an emphasis 
on areas of the greatest Federal interest: (1) transportation safety, (2) the 
Interstate Highway System plus other highway facilities of national interest and 
(3) major metropolitan areas; 

• Taking a data- and technology-driven approach to safety that recognizes the 
diversity of safety challenges across the U.S. and builds on the successes of the 
existing State-level Strategic Highway Safety Plans; 

• Increasing State and municipal flexibility by consolidating stove-piped highway 
and transit programs, then allowing States and metropolitan areas broad eligibility 
to invest in the projects likely to yield the greatest returns; 

• Supporting rationality and accountability in investment decisions through an 
increased use of performance management and benefit-cost analysis; 
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• Encouraging more efficient pricing and leveraging of Federal resources by 
facilitating additional private investment in transportation infrastructure and 
allowing States and metropolitan areas to price their transportation networks in a 
manner that improves performance, enhances air quality and generates revenues; 
and 

• Improving the efficiency and effectiveness of our environmental stewardship. 

The Secretary’s plan would consolidate over 102 Federal highway and transit 
programs into eight core intermodal programs that would help focus our infrastructure 
investments. Bridge maintenance, inspections, rehabilitation, and replacement would be 
eligible for binding under the Federal Interest Highway, Metro Mobility, and Mobility 
Enhancement Programs. The Mobility Enhancement Program would encourage States to 
use funding to maintain and improve off-system bridges. The bridge inspection program 
and the NBI, both vital to the overall bridge program, would remain firmly in place. 

Since States routinely dedicate Interstate Maintenance, National Highway System, 
Surface Transportation Program (STP), and other Federal-aid funds to bridges, a separate 
category of funding is not necessary to ensure proper bridge maintenance. 

Refocus . Ensuring that metropolitan transportation networks are well-maintained, 
safe, and uncongested must be a key Federal priority. We must confront the fact that 
virtually all over the U.S., our major metropolitan regions are choking on traffic 
congestion. This congestion represents a huge obstacle to moving goods efficiently and 
stifles the U.S. economy. The Secretary’s reform plan strives to refocus the Nation’s 
transportation programs by providing ways to target Federal investments more 
effectively. State and local governments would no longer have to slice and dice every 
Federal dollar into niche programs that do little to improve commutes or to enable freight 
and goods to move more smoothly and reliably across the system. Instead, the 
Secretary’s reform proposal would enable States and cities to make investments based on 
what works best for them—locally and regionally—to get people where they need to go. 

Of course, even as we strive to make our system more reliable through strategic 
investments, we must continue our strong commitment to making our roads and bridges 
as safe as possible. Our reform proposal pursues a data-driven approach to improving 
highway safety while affording States maximum flexibility so they can tackle their 
toughest safety challenges. 

Reform . We propose pilot programs designed to streamline the Federal review 
process so that it would not take an average of 13 years to design and build new highway 
and transit projects like it does today. 

Moving people and protecting the environment should not be mutually exclusive. 
We are finally beginning to take serious steps to wean ourselves from reliance on fossil 
fuels, and that is good news. But we must also reduce the extent to which our 
transportation funding mechanisms contradict our national objectives to promote a 
cleaner environment and achieve energy independence. The gasoline tax that we are so 
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heavily dependent on to fond our surface transportation programs is no longer 
sustainable. We need to start thinking more broadly and innovatively about how to fund 
our transportation systems. So our reform proposal makes it easier for States to create 
infrastructure banks, expands the use of Federally backed transportation loans, and 
expands the availability of tax-exempt financing for private investments in transportation 
projects. This makes it easier for States to take advantage of the billions of dollars 
available for infrastructure investments from the private sector. 

Renew . Ultimately, our plan would renew the Nation’s critical transportation 
infrastructure because this new approach would focus Federal resources on those 
investments having the greatest national interest while providing flexibility for State and 
local governments to invest in transportation improvements that meet their interests 
without having to meet burdensome Federal requirements. And, as noted above, the 
Secretary’s reform proposal would encourage greater levels of private sector investment 
to add capacity where congestion is worst and where users value those improvements the 
most. It would lead to more efficient roads and new transit systems in the Nation’s cities. 
It would bring easier and quicker commutes. And it would cut shipping times in an 
economy where every minute of delay can make the difference between success and 
failure for our businesses. 

The Secretary’s plan lays out a framework to overhaul the way U.S. transportation 
decisions and investments are made, and we believe it would renew America’s 
confidence in our transportation network. 

S. 3338 and H.R. 3999 


The Administration supports a risk-based approach to identifying and prioritizing 
highway bridge replacement, rehabilitation, preservation, and inspection. While we agree 
with some of the provisions in S. 3338 and H.R. 3999, we object to those provisions that 
run counter to this objective. For example, the bills specify increased inspection 
frequencies without regard to any rationally-based criteria. If enacted, the frequency of 
inspections of structurally deficient bridges and fracture critical members would be 
increased from 24 months to 12 months. The increase to the frequency of inspections of 
fracture critical members alone could require bridge owners to more than double their 
level of effort on bridges that may not require this degree of attention. 

We understand the objective behind these provisions and agree that minimum 
requirements for inspection intervals are desirable. However, instead of a one-size-fits- 
all approach, we support a risk-based, rational determination of inspection practices for 
bridges that takes into account such factors as structure type, age, condition, importance, 
environment, loading, and performance history. In cooperation with AASHTO, the 
FHWA is supporting a new National Cooperative Highway Research Program project 
titled “Developing Reliability-based Bridge Inspection Practices,” The objective of the 
project is to develop recommended bridge inspection practices for consideration and 
possible adoption by AASHTO and FHWA. The practices are to be based on rational 
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methods to ensure bridge safety, serviceability, and effective and strategic use of 
resources. 

The bills would also require States to use existing inspection technology without 
regard to future developments. Specifically, the provisions that specify crack testing 
allude to specific crack monitoring technology that is currently being researched. If use 
of this technology were mandated, bridge owners could be precluded from using more 
suitable technology that is available now, or that may become available in the future. 

The current law and regulations do not prohibit the use of state-of-the-art technologies for 
bridge inspection and monitoring, and we believe that it is imperative that bridge 
managers be afforded the flexibility to select technology on a case-by-case basis. 

We would support installation of effective structural health monitoring systems in 
some major bridges, as the bill proposes. However, special funds would not be required 
because use of the technology is already eligible for fimding under the Highway Bridge 
Program. 

Finally, the Administration supports maximum flexibility for States to determine 
and address their highest priorities and most critical needs and objects to provisions in the 
bill that restrict such flexibility. 

Conclusion 

As we near the end of the Safe, Accountable, Flexible, Efficient Transportation 
Equity Act: A Legacy for Users (P.L. 109-59), we need to continue to maintain the 
safety and integrity of bridges while improving system performance and reliability and 
evaluating the transportation funding structure to ensure sustainability. We look forward 
to continued work with this Committee, the States, and our partners in the transportation 
community to improve the Federal Highway Bridge Program. 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear before you today. I would be happy to 
answer questions. 
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From Senator Frank Lautenberg 
Question 1: 

Heavier trucks cause more damage to our bridges. Secretary Peters recognized this as 
Arizona's Transportation Director in 1999 when she sent a letter opposing an increase in 
the federal truck weight limit from 80,000 pounds to 97,000 pounds. She cited safety 
concerns and the extra damage to bridges from these ultra-heavy trucks. Legislation 
(S.3059, the "Commercial Truck Fuel Savings Demonstration Act of 2008") is now 
pending in the Senate to allow truck weight limit increases such as this. Does the 
Administration support or oppose this bill? 

Answer: 

The Secretary has made clear that the Department will not pursue changes in the current 
truck size and weight limits, with the possible exception of higher limits on dedicated 
truck lanes. We understand what Maine hopes to accomplish, but nevertheless have a 
number of concerns. 

• S. 3059 would authorize a gross weight of 100,000 pounds on the Maine Interstate 
System. This weight limit would violate the Federal bridge formula, which is 
designed to ensure the safety and structural integrity of our nation's bridges, and 
increase damage to Maine's pavement and bridges. An increase in the gross vehicle 
weight of a typical 5-axle tractor-semitrailer combination above 80,000 pounds would 
cause additional pavement and/or bridge damage. The most a 6-axle tractor- 
semitrailer combination may weigh without causing additional pavement or bridge 
damage is 88,000 pounds, assuming a 53-foot semitrailer. 

• The actual decrease in pavement life for Maine’s infrastructure would depend on the 
numbers of 100,000-pound trucks. It is a safe assumption to say that if the pilot 
program results in a20 percent increase in 100,000 lbs. vehicles, then pavement life 
would be reduced by 8-10 percent over the normal expected deterioration rate. 

• While the legislation is characterized as a demonstration, the project could be 
discontinued only under limited circumstances. The bill provides that the project 
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shall terminate in 2 years if. prior to the end of the 2-year period, the Secretary 
determines there has been an adverse effect on the "overall highway network in 
Maine". First of all, this determination should apply to the Interstate System, not to the 
overall highway system. Secondly, the analysis should include not only safety but the 
impact on the condition of the Interstate System. Third, if a deleterious effect is found, 
the Secretary should be in a position to terminate the project immediately, not as much 
as 2 years later. 


Question 2: 

According to a report by your agency published in 2000 ("Addendum to the 1997 Federal 
Highway Cost Allocation Study Final Report," U.S. Department of Transportation, Federal 
Highway Administration, May 2000), trucks heavier than 80,000 pounds cause twice as much 
damage to roads and bridges as they pay for in federal fees and highway gas taxes. 

How do we get these excess-weight trucks to pay their fair share of the damage they cause to 
bridges? 

Answer: 


The 1997Federal Highway Cost Allocation Study Final Report outlined 6 options for 
improving the equity of Federal highway user charges. The first two options increased the 
diesel fuel tax by one and six cents per gallon respectively. While those options 
marginally improved overall user fee equity, they did little to reduce the underpayment of 
Federal fees by the heaviest trucks. The third and fourth options changed Federal heavy 
vehicle use tax (HVUT) rates. The third option removed the cap on the HVUT without 
changing the basic rate structure (the HVUT currently does not increase for weights 
above 75,000 pounds). This option made some small improvements in user fee equity, but 
trucks operating above 80,000 pounds still would pay only about 60 percent of their cost 
responsibility on average. 

The fourth option tested a progressive HVUT rate structure where the fee increased with 
increasing gross vehicle weight. The rate structure tested in that option resulted in almost 
all vehicle classes paying within 10 percent of their cost responsibility. The fifth and sixth 
options examined improvements that could be realized by replacing current truck taxes 
with weight distance taxes. The fifth option examined a weight distance tax structure that 
varied only according to the gross vehicle weight of the vehicle and the sixth option tested 
a structure that varied with both gross vehicle weight and the number of axles on the 
vehicle. Under both options rate structures were developed that resulted in very close 
correlation between user fee payments and cost responsibility for all but the lightest 
vehicle classes which continue to pay more than their cost responsibility under ail options. 

States have one set of options for improving user fee equity that is not available at the 
Federal level. States can levy permit fees on heavy vehicles that must operate under special 
permits. Those fees could be set to recover the estimated wear and tear caused by the 
overweight vehicle while operating under special permit. However, most States do not 
set their pennit fee structures to cover the infrastructure costs associated with the 
overweight movement. 
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From Senator Beniamin Cardin 
Question 1: 

My home state of Maryland and others states currently enjoy the flexibility to transfer up to 
50 percent of their Highway Bridge Program funds to other transportation infrastructure 
categories. This means that project prioritization and asset management are largely left up 
to the state transportation authorities. They decide what is best fortheir own states. S. 3338/ 
H.R. 3999 would restrict this flexibility. Is a new restriction on the states' flexibility to 
manage their own transportation assets necessary for achieving bridge rehabilitation 
priorities? 

Answer: 


No. The Administration supports maximum flexibility for States to determine and address 
their highest priorities and most critical needs and objects to provisions in the bills that 
restrict such flexibility. The Administration supports a risk-based approach to identifying 
and prioritizing highway bridge replacement, rehabilitation, preservation, and inspection. 
We believe that a national approach to decision-making must recognize the diversity of the 
transportation challenges from State to State. 

At the foundation ofthe Administration's Reform Proposal, there is an increase in State and 
municipal flexibility by consolidating stove-piped highway and transit programs, while 
allowing States and metro areas broad eligibility to invest in the projects likely to yield the 
greatest returns. 

Question 2: 

What steps are you taking at the FHWA to encourage states to utilize newer inspection 
technologies, like radar and ultrasound, without necessarily imposing a mandate? What is 
the FHWA doing to develop state-of-the-art technologies that would provide real-time feed¬ 
back on bridge safety? 

Answer: 


For many years, the Federal Highway Administration (FHWA) has been at the forefront in 
the development, evaluation, improvement, and deployment of technologies associated with 
the inspection of bridges and other highway physical infrastructure (e.g., pavement, 
tunnels, geotechnical constructions), and in tools and technologies associated with long¬ 
term monitoring. In fact, FHWA recognized the importance of this area when it formally 
created a Non-Destructive Evaluation (NDE) laboratory in 1996 which, to this day, 
continues to provide national leadership in the development and promotion of bridge 
inspection and evaluation technology. 
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Over the past 15 to 20 years, a number of bridge inspection and monitoring technologies 
have been developed or supported through the efforts of the FHWA’s Turner-Fairbank 
Highway Research Center (TFHRC) and its NDE Center. Overall, we can identify 
approximately 1 5 specific sensors and system types, many of which have been 
commercialized or are currently being refined for use by the commercial sector. 

Some examples ofthese technologies include the following: 

• FHWA developed a system to measure vertical and rotational stiffness of bridge 
foundations using truck loads as a method to differentiate between shallow and deep 
foundations on bridges where the foundation type is unknown. The methodology was 
subsequently commercialized and is currently available from a firm located in 
Arlington, MA. 

• FHWA developed 3-dimensional imaging capabilities using ground penetrating radar 
, (GPR) technology, which enhances the ability of GPR to detect deterioration in 

concrete bridge decks. The techniques and methods have been adopted by commercial 

GPR venders and are used for rapid, network level bridge deck 

evaluations. 

• FHWA developed a sensor to passively measure the maximum strain experienced on a 
bridge to detect and quantify overloading. The sensor has been commercialized and is 
currently available from a firm in Alpharetta, GA. 

• FHWA developed and evaluated systems to test large bridge cables using the 
magnetic flux leakage principle in cooperation with Southwest Research Institute 
(San Antonio, TX). The technology has since been commercialized and is being 
marketed by several companies. 

• FHWA developed methods and engineered systems for rapidly applying thermal 
imaging for the detection of defects in concrete bridge components. This has since 
been commercialized and is marketed as infrared thermography and is commercially 
available and used on a limited basis for bridge inspection. 

The FHWA, in conjunction and collaboration with States, academia, and industry, 
continues to support the development of new bridge inspection and monitoring 
technologies, assist in the improvement of existing technologies, and in the promotion 
and deployment of these technologies. For example, under a program designated in 
SAFETEA-LU as the "Steel Bridge Testing" program (Section 5202(d)), FHWA is 
conducting laboratory and field evaluations of five advanced technologies that have the 
potential to improve the detection and characterization of fatigue cracks in steel bridge 
members. 
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There are a number of other activities currently under way within FHWA that are focused 
on bridge (and other highway infrastructure) inspection and evaluation technologies, and in 
continuous monitoring. Among these are: 

• The Bridge Inspection NDE Showcase (BINS) -a one-day showcase highlighting a 
number of advanced technologies that may be underutilized in many State inspection 
programs. This one-day showcase is targeted at both the managers of a State's 
inspection program and the field inspectors. BINS provides a hands-on opportunity 
to learn about the strengths and limitations of these five technologies, and how they 
can be used effectively in the field. BINS has been pilot-tested in one state, and will 
be rolled out nationwide shortly. 

• The NDE Web Manual -an internet-based tool that will provide guidance to those 
that own, operate, inspect, and manage a range of highway infrastructure systems, 
including bridges, pavement, tunnels and geotechnical constructions. The NDE Web 
Manual, which is currently underdevelopment, will provide technical and 
administrative information on the range of tools and technologies available to help 
inspect highway structures, and to diagnose and evaluate specific problems. It will 
include white-papers detailing the technologies and their use in the field, and 
maintain a database of technology providers that States and others can use as a 
reference and in their contracting practices. 

• Improved technologies for inspecting non-visible or hard to access bridge 
components - one of the major gaps in today's bridge inspection technology is the 
availability of reliable and economical tools that can inspect components or elements 
that are not readily visible or accessible. An example of this is embedded concrete 
reinforcing steel and ducted prestressing strand, widely used on virtually all highway 
bridges. With funding allocated via the SAFETEA-LU Technical Corrections Bill, 
FHWA will soon be initiating a major research and technology program to improve 
the capability of existing NDE and inspection tools so that they can provide better and 
more reliable data on the condition of these otherwise non-inspectable bridge 
elements. 

FHWA has also actively promoted and provided education on the use of advanced bridge 
inspection technologies via its suite of formal training courses and documents provided by 
the FHWA's National Highway Institute and Resource Center. This array of bridge 
inspection training courses serve as an effective means of ensuring that proper inspection 
training, procedures, techniques and technology are being implemented in a uniform 
manner to mitigate human error and minimize subjectivity in inspections. In the last few 
years, FHWA has revised the Bridge Inspector's Reference Manual and developed a new 
course in underwater bridge inspection, both of which include materia] on the application 
of new inspection technologies. 

Finally, under SAFETEA-LU, Congress authorized FHWA to conduct the Long-Term 
Bridge Performance (LTBP) program, an innovative program that will gather quality 
performance data about bridges from environmental impacts to load history. The program 
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is strategic and ambitious, and as initially conceived, is to be a 20-year, three-element 
research effort designed to help bridge engineers better understand why bridges behave the 
way they do, and to improve design models, develop quality management strategies, and 
ultimately make better decisions. These three program elements included conducting 
detailed periodic inspections on a nationally representative sample of in-service and new 
bridges in order to monitor and measure the performance of these bridges over time; 
instrumenting and continuously monitoring a subset of these bridges in order to capture 
longer-term real-time bridge performance and operational data; and conducting detailed 
forensic autopsies of decommissioned bridges. 

One of the original goals of the LTBP program was to conduct research to develop, test, 
evaluate, and apply technology to overcome the limitations of current bridge inspection 
and bridge management practices. We are using the currently available funding for the 
program to conduct the 20-year data collection and evaluation component of the three- part 
vision. 


From Senator Bernard Sanders 


Question 1: 

Has the FHWA looked in to why the states haven't been able to spend these bridge monies? 
Answer: 

Authorized contract authority for the Highway Bridge Program (HBP) is subject to an 
annual limitation on obligations, which is a contributing factor as to why States have not 
been able to spend all of their HBP funds. The obligation limitation controls the total 
amount of funds which may be obligated by the States in a given fiscal year for apportioned 
Federal-aid highway programs, including the HBP. The obligation limitation typically is 
lower than the total amount of funds authorized in a fiscal year. States also have some 
discretion as to which program funds (HBP, Surface Transportation Program, National 
Highway System, Interstate Maintenance, etc.) they will use with the obligation limitation. 
The combination of these two aspects of the Federal-Aid Highway Program, an unequal 
amount of spending authority and the State's discretion to choose which federal program 
funds to obligate, can lead to unobligated HBP funds. 

Another combination of contributing factors are bridge projects are relatively more costly 
and annually appropriated HBP funds are available for obligation over a multi-year period. 
Some States may choose to accumulate annual authorizations of HBP funds in other to 
amass enough funds for a single large bridge project. For each of the years leading up to 
the obligation of the single large bridge project, a State will have relatively high 
unobligated HBP funds. 

The statutory non-federal share matching requirements may also be reason. If a State or 
local government agency is unable to meet the non-federal share matching requirements of 
HBP funds, then there will be an unobligated balance HBP funds. Fortunately, HBP funds 
have a multi-year availability for obligation. This gives the State or local government 
agency time to collect the needed non-federal matching share. 
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Question 2: 

How do the unobligated balances in the Highway Bridge Programs compare to the other 
highway programs? 

Answer: 


The unobligated balances for the Highway Bridge Program are comparable to other core 
apportioned highway programs. As of September 30, 2007, the unobligated balances for 
the Highway Bridge Program totaled $3.9 billion, or 23 percent of total unobligated 
balances for apportioned programs. This amount was slightly higher than the percentages 
for the Interstate Maintenance, National Highway System, and Congestion Mitigation and 
Air Quality programs, but significantly lower than the percentage for the Surface 
Transportation Program. 

From Senator James Inhofe 

Question 1: 

Would you consider the added inspection and inventory requirements of this proposed bridge 
bill to be a beneficial improvement that would save lives and result in improved investment 
decisions? 

Answer: 


Not necessarily. There are provisions in the bill that could lead to improved investment 
decisions, but it would depend on how the provisions are interpreted and implemented. It 
is impossible to say that the provisions would save lives. Our current bridge program has 
resulted in a very high level of safety across the board, but tragedies like 1-35 W have still 
occurred in very rare instances. 


Question 2: 

The poor condition of our nation's bridges is widely publicized. Do you think our bridges 
are more dangerous or in worse condition relative to the rest of our highway infrastructure? 
Do you think we should have a separate bridge program or would it be better to require 
states to evaluate their transportation needs and priorities as a whole? 

Answer: 


There is no known index to compare the safety of bridges to the rest of our highway 
infrastructure and the Federal Highway Administration (FHWA) sees little value in 
making such a comparison. Through the National Bridge Inspection Program, bridge 
owners monitor bridge conditions to assess the safety and reliability of a structure. If a 
bridge is determined to be unsafe, then the structure must be closed. 
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A national bridge inspection program, as opposed to a separate program for bridge 
replacement, rehabilitation, and preservation, is needed not only as a means to evaluate 
the condition of bridges thereby identifying the needs of our nation's assets, but more 
importantly it is a means ofensuring the safety of the traveling public. Interms of bridge 
funds, the Administration's Reform Proposal contains no dedicated funding for bridge 
projects, i.e., the Highway Bridge Program. This does not mean the FHWA proposes to 
eliminate funding in this area. The FHWA recognizes that bridge maintenance, and 
especially with an aging bridge inventory, safety, are important priorities. Under this 
proposal, bridge replacement and rehabilitation projects in particular would be eligible 
for funding under both the Federal Interest Highway Program and Metro Mobility 
Program. 

At the foundation of the Administration's Reform Proposal, there is an increase in State 
and municipal flexibility by consolidating stove-piped highway and transit programs, 
while allowing States and metro areas broad eligibility to invest in the projects likely to 
yield the greatest returns. 

Further, the Administration supports maximum flexibility for States to determine and 
address their highest priorities and most critical needs and objects to provisions in the bills 
that restrict such flexibility. The Administration supports a risk-based approach to 
identifying and prioritizing highway bridge replacement, rehabilitation, preservation, and 
inspection. The FHWA believes that a national approach to decision-making must 
recognize the diversity of the transportation challenges from State to State. 


Question 3: 

Do you believe there is a better way to prioritize structurally deficient bridges in terms of 
which bridges should be fixed first? 

Answer: 


Yes. Currently, bridges are programmatically determined to be eligible for Highway Bridge 
Program funds based on the bridge's deficiency status (structurally deficient, functionally 
obsolete, and non-deficient) and Sufficiency Rating. Bridges that are deficient (structurally 
deficient or functionally obsolete) that have a Sufficiency Rating less than 50 are eligible for 
replacement or rehabilitation and bridges with a Sufficiency Rating less than or equal to 80 are 
eligible for rehabilitation. States then have the discretion to select and further prioritize from the 
eligible bridges which projects to move forward. This process, although has functioned well for 
some time, can be and should be improved to target those bridges with the greatest needs while 
taking into account federal interests and continuing to focus on safety. 

The Administration supports a risk-based approach to identifying and prioritizing 
highway bridge replacement, rehabilitation, preservation, and inspection, not only for 
structurally deficient bridges, but all bridges. The FHWA also believes that a national 
approach to decision-making must recognize the diversity of the transportation challenges 
from State to State by providing maximum flexibility for States to determine and address 
their highest priorities and most critical needs. 

The Administration recognizes the benefits of a risk-based approach to identifying and 
prioritizing highway bridge replacement, rehabilitation, preservation, and inspection. While 
we agree with some of the provisions in S. 3338, we object to those provisions that run 
counter to this objective. For example, the bill specifies increased inspection frequencies 
without regard to any rationally-based criteria. If enacted, the frequency of inspections of 
structurally deficient bridges and fracture critical members would be increased from 24 
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months to 12 months. The increase to the frequency of inspections of fracture critical 
members alone could require bridge owners to more than double their level of effort on 
bridges that may not require this degree of attention. 


We understand the objective behind these provisions and agree that minimum requirements 
for inspection intervals are desirable. However, instead of one-size-fits all approach, we 
support a risk-based, rational determination of inspection practices for bridges that takes 
into account such factors as structure type, age, condition, importance, environment, 
loading, and performance history. In cooperation with AASHTO, the FHWA is supporting 
a new National Cooperative Highway Research Program project titled "Developing 
Reliability-based Bridge Inspection Practices." The objective of the project is to develop 
recommended bridge inspection practices for consideration and possible adoption by 
AASHTO and FHWA. The practices are to be based on rational methods to ensure bridge 
safety, serviceability, and effective and strategic use of resources. 

The bills would also require States to use existing inspection technology without regard to 
future developments. Specifically, the provisions that specify crack testing allude to 
specific crack monitoring technology that is currently being researched. If use of this 
technology were mandated, bridge owners could be precluded from using more suitable 
technology that is available now, or that may become available in the future. The current 
law and regulations do not prohibit the use of state-of-the-art technologies for bridge 
inspection and monitoring, and we believe that it is imperative that bridge managers be 
afforded the flexibility to make their technological investment decisions on a case-by- case 
basis. 

In general, the Administration supports maximum flexibility for States to determine and 
address their highest priorities and most critical needs and objects to provisions in the bill 
that restrict such flexibility. 

Question 4: 

The Administration was very vocal in its opposition to the Congressional proposal to 
restore the $8 billion transferred from the trust fund to the general fund in 1998 to fix 
this. Why do you now support the idea? 

Answer: 


The Administration strongly opposes using general fund receipts to fund highway 
programs. These programs have a long history of being funded by users of the highway 
system, and we believe that should continue. However, the Administration had to weigh 
the necessity of a shortterm solution to timely pay the U.S. Government’s legal 
obligations to the State Departments of Transportation against this strongly held belief. 

The Secretary asked that Congress pass legislation to provide the $8 billion as quickly as 
possible and send it to the President’s desk for his signature in order to continue timely 
payments to states for highway program reimbursements. 
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The $8 billion transfer is far from an ideal solution. Taking money from the general fund to 
finance surface transportation sets a dangerous and disturbing precedent. But there is a 
different picture today - particularly with the dramatic decline in vehicle miles traveled 
(VMT) and the corresponding decline in fuel tax revenue in the Highway Trust Fund. 

This points to the need to identify a more sustainable method of funding surface 
transportation for the future. 

Question 5: 

Please provide the exact date that was it brought to the attention of you or anyone on your 
staff that the Trust Fund might not be able to fully meet its commitments for Fiscal Year 
2008. 

Answer: 


The Federal Highway Administration (FHWA) has been closely monitoring the Highway 
Account balance. We determined that if the balance in the Highway Account reached $3 
billion or less, steps would need to be taken immediately to manage cash flow on a daily 
basis and prepare for a cash shortfall. The trigger for these actions was set at $3 billion 
because at this level there is insufficient cushion for a program that outlays 
approximately $4 billion each month from August through October. 

FHWA determined in August that the Highway Account balance had reached $3 billion. 
This drop in balances was primarily due to higher than projected gas prices this summer 
which depressed HTF receipts. Moreover, on August 21, the balance in the Highway 
Account was reduced by an additional $631 million after the IRS certified actual receipts 
for the second quarter of FY 2008. While IRS performs these updates routinely, there is 
not a way to forecast the direction or size of the adjustment. 

FHWA immediately began putting together a plan for managing a shortfall and treating all 
States fairly. That plan was announced Friday, September 5. 
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Senator Boxer. Thank you very much. 

And now we will hear from Katherine Siggerud, Managing Direc¬ 
tor of Physical Infrastructure Issues from the GAO. Welcome. 

STATEMENT OF KATHERINE SIGGERUD, MANAGING DIREC¬ 
TOR, PHYSICAL INFRASTRUCTURE ISSUES, UNITED STATES 

GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTABILITY OFFICE 

Ms. Siggerud. Thank you, Chairman Boxer, Ranking Member 
Inhofe, members of the Committee. 

Thank you for inviting me to today’s hearing on the Federal 
bridge program and the proposed bridge legislation that is before 
this Committee. We are all aware of the shocking collapse of the 
I-35W bridge in Minneapolis last year. It has of course raised 
questions about the condition and safety of our Nation’s bridges 
and about the Federal programs that fund their inspection and re¬ 
pair. 

I am here today to discuss the work that this Committee and the 
Homeland Security and Government Affairs Committee requested 
of us regarding the Federal program. To the extent that our work 
touches on areas of the proposed legislation, I will also provide 
those observations. 

To provide context, our review focused on the Highway Bridge 
Program that provides annual formula grants, over $4 billion in 
2007, to States for replacing and rehabilitating bridges. While most 
bridges are in good condition, inspections result in some bridges 
being classified as deficient. This includes structurally deficient 
bridges that have at least one component in poor condition and 
functionally obsolete bridges, whose current design is no longer 
adequate for the traffic they serve. 

You asked us to review how States use the bridge program and 
make decisions about funding bridge improvements. It is important 
to understand that the program gives States broad discretion to 
use program funds and select bridge projects. Some States are fo¬ 
cused on reducing their number of deficient bridges, while other 
States are pursuing additional bridge safety priorities. For exam¬ 
ple, California, as you noted, Madam Chair, has focused on seis- 
mically retrofitting bridges. 

While classifying bridges as deficient is a useful snapshot of their 
condition, it is generally not viewed as useful for setting repair pri¬ 
orities, because it doesn’t always equate to immediate safety risk. 
Therefore, many States have developed tools for selecting bridge 
projects that go beyond the Federal rating system. These include 
bridge management systems, capturing detailed information about 
bridge elements and State-specific bridge condition ratings. The 
program allows States to transfer a portion of the bridge program 
funds to other Federal highway programs and about half of them 
have done that at some point since 1998. The overall effect of this 
is difficult to determine, since States have also used funds from 
other Federal highway programs for bridge repairs. 

There is good news with regard to bridge condition. The number 
of structurally deficient bridges has decreased by 22 percent over 
the past decade. But continuing this level of progress on bridges 
will be difficult, given aging of the significant number of bridges 
built in the 1950’s and 1960’s. The overall improvement we found 
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is most notable on rural bridges and locally owned as opposed to 
State bridges. It is likely that the bridge program made a contribu¬ 
tion to these improvements. But the extent was hard to determine 
because the program is only one of several funding sources the 
States use. 

In addition, as I noted, States are using the funds both for reduc¬ 
ing their deficient bridges and for other purposes whose results are 
not measured. In our view, given the significant needs and fiscal 
challenges facing this and other Federal Aid Highway programs, it 
is important to assure that this program is having strong results. 
Both next year’s authorization and the legislation we are dis¬ 
cussing today provide an opportunity to do so. 

With regard to reauthorization, we have established several prin¬ 
ciples for the reform of the Federal Aid Highway program that we 
applied in our review of the bridge program. First, are there clearly 
identified interests and program goals that reflect them? The pro¬ 
gram’s broad eligibility makes nearly any bridge potentially eligible 
for Federal funding. Reconsidering this policy could lead to a focus, 
for example, on passenger and freight mobility along with safety 
that could guide the use of Federal bridge dollars. The legislation’s 
requirement that all of its additional funds be focused on struc¬ 
turally deficient bridges on the national highway system could be 
a step in the direction of defining the Federal interest. 

Second, programs should tie together funding, performance and 
accountability. The program does not require that goals be set and 
progress be measured in its formula, like other parts of the Federal 
Aid Highway Program, and does not tie States’ level of funding to 
performance improvements. The legislation’s requirement for risk- 
based prioritization and performance plans has the potential to 
move in this direction, depending on how these are implemented. 
In our view, these would be most effective if, one, they are also 
used to measure and report results; two, they are tied to funding; 
and three, they build on, rather than replace, similar systems al¬ 
ready in place in many States. 

Furthermore, it would be most useful to consider these reforms 
together with an overall reform of surface transportation programs 
that are facing similar issues focused on performance and account¬ 
ability. 

Finally, fiscal sustainability is a significant challenge. Analysis 
shows that additional investments in bridges and roads in general, 
if properly prioritized, will have important safety and economic 
benefits. Bridges are aging and the demand for these projects will 
continue and likely increase. This will need to be addressed in 
overall revisions of the Federal Aid Highway program and actions 
to address the crisis in the Highway Trust Fund. 

Chairman Boxer, this concludes my statement. I am happy to an¬ 
swer any questions you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Siggerud follows:] 
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What GAO Found 

As context for understanding GAO’s findings on the HBP, based on 
information gathered during bridge inspections that are generally conducted 
every 2 years, the HBP classifies bridge conditions as deficient or not; assigns 
each bridge a sufficiency rating reflecting its structural adequacy, safety, 
serviceability, and relative importance for public use; and uses that 
information to distribute funding to states to improve bridges. Deficient 
bridges include those that are structurally deficient, with one or more 
components in poor condition, and those that are functionally obsolete, with a 
poor configuration or design that may no longer be adequate for the traffic 
they serve. 

Use of HBP funds and project selection: The HBP affords states 
discretion to use HBP funds and select bridge projects in a variety of ways. 
Some states are focused on reducing their number of deficient bridges, while 
other states are pursuing different bridge priorities. For example, California 
has focused on seisinically retrofitting bridges, a safety concern for that state. 
Furthermore, some states have developed tools and approaches for selecting 
bridge projects that go beyond those required by the HBP—such as bridge 
management systems and state-specific bridge condition rat ing systems. 

Bridge conditions and impact of HBP: Bridge conditions, as measured by 
the number of deficient bridges and average sufficiency rating of all bridges, 
improved from 1998 through 2007. However, the impact of the HBP on that 
improvement is difficult to determine because (1) the program provides only a 
share of what states spend on bridges and there are no comprehensive data 
for state and local spending on bridges and (2) HBP funds can, in some cases, 
be used for a variety of bridge projects without regard to a bridge’s deficiency 
status or sufficiency rating. 

Alignment of HBP with GAO principles: The HBP does not fully align 
with GAO’s principles in that: the program lacks focus, performance measures, 
and sustainability. For example, the program’s statutory goals are not focused 
on a clearly identified federal interest, but rather have expanded from 
improving deficient bridges to supporting seismic retrofitting, preventive 
maintenance, and many other projects, thus expanding the federal interest to 
potentially include almost any bridge in the country. In addition, the program 
lacks measures linking funding to performance and is not sustainable, given 
the anticipated deterioration of the nation's bridges and the declining 
purchasing power of funding currently available for bridge maintenance, 
rehabilitation, and replacement. 

The results of our work are generally consistent with provisions of S.3338 that 
call for a risk-based prioritization process for selecting bridge projects, 5-year 
performance plans, and bridge management systems. Our work does raise 
some questions about the legislation’s focus oil ail deficient bridges because 
some deficient bridges do not need immediate repairs to carry traffic safely. 

-United States Government Accountability Office 
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Chairman Boxer and Members of the Committee: 

I am pleased to be here today to participate in this hearing on federal 
efforts to address the condition of our nation’s bridges. The August 1, 

2007, collapse of the I-35W bridge in Minneapolis, Minnesota, raised 
questions about the condition and safety of our nation’s bridges and about 
the federal government’s ability to prioritize resources for bridges. Bridges 
are critical elements of the nation’s transportation network, supporting 
commerce, economic vitality, and personal mobility. The Federal Highway 
Administration’s (FHWA) Highway Bridge Program (HBP), the primaiy 
source of federal funding for bridges, provided over $4 billion to states in 
fiscal year 2007. This program, which provides funding assistance to states 
to improve the condition of their bridges, specifies a large variety of 
activities that states may undertake with program funds. 1 

Since the Minnesota bridge collapse, there have been calls for increased 
federal investment in bridge infrastructure. In July 2008, the House of 
Representatives passed H.R. 3999, the National Highway Bridge 
Reconstruction and Inspection Act of 2008, authorizing an additional $1 
billion for fiscal year 2009 3 from the U.S Treasury’s general fund 3 to 
address bridges, and shortly thereafter, a Senate companion bill to that 
legislation (S. 3338) was introduced in this committee. These calls for 
increased investment in bridge infrastructure coincide with strains on 
traditional funding for infrastructure projects because the Highway Trust 
Fund, which funds the HBP and other highway programs, is projected to 
incur significant deficits in the years ahead. We have also recently called 
for a fundamental re-examination of surface transportation programs and 
commitments to address emerging needs by eliminating outdated or 


'States may use HBP funds for seven types of bridge-related activities, including 
replacement, rehabilitation, painting, seismic retrofitting, systematic preventive 
maintenance, installation of scour countermeasures (to address the effects of sediment 
erosion around bridge piers and abutments), and anti-icing or deicing activities. 

'The $1 billion represents an amount in addition to what was authorized for 2009 for HBP 
and other related programs in the most recent surface transportation authorizing 
legislation enacted in 2005. 

3 The federal budget consists of several types of funds, including the general fund, trust 
funds (such as the Highway Trust Fund), and others. General funds are federal revenues 
not designated for specific purposes and they are used to fund, among other things, 
national defense, interest on the public debt, operating expenses of most federal agencies, 
and some entitlements and grants to state and local governments. 
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ineffective programs, more sharply defining the federal role in relation to 
state and local roles, and modernizing relevant programs. 4 

Given these concerns, my testimony today addresses (1) how states use 
their HBP funds and select specific bridge projects for funding, (2) what 
available data indicate about national trends in bridge conditions and the 
impact of the HBP, and (3) the extent to which the HBP aligns with 
principles we developed to guide the re-examination of surface 
transportation programs. Additionally, I am providing a perspective on 
related sections of the proposed bridge legislation under review by this 
committee (S.3338). My testimony is based on a report that we are 
releasing today. 5 

To determine how state transportation departments use their HBP funds 
and select specific bridge projects for funding, we visited six states— 
California, Missouri, New York, Pennsylvania, Texas, and Washington— 
where we interviewed federal, state, and local transportation officials, 
including bridge owners and inspectors. We selected these states because 
they have relatively high levels of federal bridge funding, large bridge 
inventories, and large inventories of bridges eligible for replacement or 
rehabilitation. To determine what available data indicate about trends in 
the condition of the nation’s bridges and the impact of the HBP, we 
analyzed data in FHWA’s National Bridge Inventory (NBI)—the primary 
source of information on the nation’s bridges—which contains 
information on each bridge’s location, size, age, condition, inspection 
dates, and other information; reviewed relevant legislation and program 
documents; and interviewed federal, state, and local transportation 
officials. To determine the extent to which the HBP aligns with our 
principles for re-examining federal programs, we compared HBP practices 
to the four key principles we identified in our previous work, including 
identifying clear federal goals and roles, incorporating performance and 
accountability into funding decisions, using best tools and approaches, 


4 GAO, Surface Transportation: Restructured Federal Approach Needed for More Focused, 
Performance-Based, and Sustainable Programs, GAG-08-400 (Washington, D.C.: Mar. 6, 
2008). 

5 GAO, Highway Bridge Program: Clearer Goals and Performance Measures Needed for a 
More Focused and Sustainable Program, GAO-08-1043 (Washington, D.C.: Sept. 10,2008). 
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and ensuring fiscal sustainability. 8 We conducted our review from October 
2007 through September 2008 in accordance with generally accepted 
government auditing standards. Those standards require that we plan and 
perform the audit to obtain sufficient, appropriate evidence to provide a 
reasonable basis for our findings and conclusions based on our audit 
objectives. We believe that the evidence obtained meets these standards. 


Summary 


The HBP affords states discretion to use HBP funds and select bridge 
projects in a variety of ways. Some states are focused on reducing their 
number of deficient bridges, 7 while other states are pursuing different 
bridge priorities. For example, California has focused on seismically 
retrofitting bridges, a safety concern for that state. In addition, some states 
transfer a portion of their HBP funds to other transportation priorities as 
allowed by the program, though some of these transferred HBP funds may 
still be spent on bridges, as well as other work on roadways. Furthermore, 
some states have also developed tools and approaches for selecting 
potential bridge projects that go beyond those required by the HBP—such 
as bridge management systems, highly detailed inspections of bridge 
elements, state-specific bridge condition ratings, and various prioritization 
processes—to help them better gauge bridge conditions and further 
inform their selection of bridge projects for funding. For example, all six 
states we visited have adopted, or are considering, some form of bridge 
management system to help them manage their bridge assets and more 
efficiently allocate their HBP and other bridge funds among competing 
bridge priorities. 


'These principles were developed in our earlier work on 21st century challenges and were 
based on our institutional knowledge, our extensive program evaluation and performance 
assessment work for the Congress, and federal laws and regulations. See GAO, 21st 
Century Challenges: Re-examining the Base of the Federal Government, GAO-05-325SP 
(Washington, D.C.: Feb. 1, 2005) and GAO, High Risk Series: An Update, GAO-07-310 
(Washington, D.C.: Jan. 31 , 2007). 

7 The HBP classifies bridge conditions as deficient or not. Deficient bridges include those 
that are structurally deficient, with one or more components in poor condition, and those 
that are functionally obsolete, with a poor configuration or design that may no longer be 
adequate for the traffic they serve. 
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Bridge conditions, as measured by the number of deficient bridges and the 
average sufficiency rating of all bridges in the NBI, 8 improved from 1998 
through 2007. For example, the number of structurally deficient bridges 
decreased by 22 percent from 1998 through 2007, from 93,118 to 73,519 
bridges nationwide. The average sufficiency rating of all bridges also 
improved slightly during that period, with the improvements most notable 
in bridges owned by local agencies and on rural routes. However, the 
impact of the HBP on that improvement is difficult to determine, in part, 
because (1) the program provides only a share of what state and local 
governments spend on bridges and there are no comprehensive data for 
state and local spending on bridges and (2) HBP hinds can, in some cases, 
be used for a variety of bridge projects without regard to a bridge’s 
deficiency status or sufficiency rating. 

The HBP does not fully align with the re-examination principles that we 
previously identified in our work in that the program lacks focus on 
federal or national interests, performance measures, and sustainability. 

For example, the program’s goals—which are established in federal 
statute 9 —are not focused on a clearly identified federal interest. Rather, 
the goals have expanded from improving deficient bridges to supporting 
seismic retrofitting, preventive maintenance, and many other projects, 
thus expanding the federal interest to potentially include almost any 
bridge in the country. In addition, the HBP lacks measures linking funding 
to performance, and it is not sustainable, given the anticipated 
deterioration of the nation’s bridges and the declining purchasing power of 
funding currently available for bridge maintenance, rehabilitation, and 
replacement. Once the federal interest in bridges is clearly defined, 
policymakers can clarify the goals for federal involvement and align the 
program to achieve those goals. HBP sustainability may also be improved 
by identifying and developing performance measures and re-examining 
funding mechanisms. In our report released today, we recommend that 
DOT work with Congress to improve the focus, performance, and 
sustainability of the HBP by defining specific national goals, establishing 
and implementing performance measures, evaluating best tools and 
practices, and evaluating HBP’s funding mechanisms to better support a 
targeted and sustainable program. In commenting on a draft of the report, 


s In addition to classifying bridges as deficient or not, the HBP also assigns each bridge a 
sufficiency rating reflecting its structural adequacy, safety, serviceability, and relative 
importance, and it uses this information in distributing HBP funding to the states. 

"See 23 U.S.C. § 144. 
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DOT officials said that they generally agreed with our findings and 
recommendations, and they provided technical clarifications which we 
incorporated in the report and this testimony, as appropriate. DOT 
officials also commented that our re-examination principles had broader 
applicability than the HBP—noting that they had incorporated the 
principles into the Department’s recent proposal for reforming surface 
transportation programs. 

Finally, our work on the HBP has implications for several provisions of the 
proposed legislation under review by this committee, the National 
Highway Bridge Reconstruction and Inspection Act of 2008 (S.3338). In 
particular, the results of our work are consistent with the overall 
provisions calling for the establishment of a risk-based prioritization 
process for selecting bridge projects, 5-year performance plans, and bridge 
management systems. Our work does raise some questions about the 
scope of these activities, particularly the legislation’s focus on all deficient 
bridges, because all deficient bridges are not necessarily unsafe, according 
to many of the state transportation officials we interviewed. 


Background 


Bridge safety first emerged as a high-priority issue in the United States in 
the 1960s, following the collapse of the Silver Bridge between Ohio and 
West Virginia, which killed 46 people. That collapse prompted national 
concerns about bridge conditions and safety and highlighted the need to 
repair and replace bridges before they collapse. Congress responded by 
establishing two major federal bridge programs: (1) the National Bridge 
Inspection Program (NBIP) to ensure periodic safety inspection of bridges 
and (2) what is now known as the HBP to provide a funding mechanism to 
assist states in replacing and rehabilitating bridges. Both of these 
programs generally define applicable bridges as publicly owned, over 20 
feet in length, and located on public roads. Although the NBIP and HBP 
are separate programs, they are linked by the data collected through 
bridge inspections. For example, bridge information gathered through 
NBIP inspections is one factor used to determine the amount of HBP 
funding apportioned to states. 

The NBIP establishes federal standards, known as the National Bridge 
Inspection Standards, and program requirements for the proper safety 
inspection and evaluation of bridges. These standards establish by whom, 
with what frequency, and how bridge inspections are to be completed. For 
example, state departments of transportation (DOTs) carry out the federal- 
level policies, procedures, and requirements for inventory, inspection, 
bridge load ratings, quality assurance, and reports. Routine bridge 
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inspections are generally conducted every 2 years, but with FHWA 
approval, the inspection interval may be extended to 4 years on certain 
bridges. Bridges may be inspected more often than every 2 years, when 
past inspection findings justify an increased inspection frequency. Bridge 
inspectors must record bridge data, including bridge conditions, during the 
inspection and report that information to the NBI, maintained by FHWA 
headquarters. 

Based on information gathered during bridge inspections and reported to 
the NBI, the HBP classifies bridge conditions as deficient or not; assigns 
each bridge a sufficiency rating reflecting its structural adequacy, safety, 
serviceability, and relative importance; and uses that information to 
provide funding for states to improve bridges. Deficient bridges include 
those that are structurally deficient, with one or more components in poor 
condition, and those that are functionally obsolete, with a poor 
configuration or design that may no longer be adequate for the traffic they 
serve. FHWA uses information in the NBI to annually apportion HBP funds 
to the states. While each state’s HBP apportionment amount is largely 
determined by bridge conditions and bridges generally must be below a 
certain condition threshold to qualify for HBP funding, other bridges are 
also eligible for HBP funds because states may use the funds for a broad 
array of other purposes, such as bridge preventive maintenance projects. 

All bridges are grouped into one of two general categories: Federal-aid 
highway bridges and bridges not on Federal-aid highways. The NBIP and 
the HBP generally apply to both categories of bridges located on public 
roads. 10 Federal-aid highway bridges are generally located on the National 
Highway System, a 160,000-mile network that carries over 40 percent of 
the nation’s highway traffic. 11 Non-Federal-aid highway bridges are 
generally located on local or rural roads that carry lower volumes of traffic 
than state-owned bridges. 


I0 The NBIP standards do not apply to pedestrian or railroad bridges, bridges on private 
roads, or tunnels. FHWA encourages states to require private organizations to inspect 
privately owned bridges according to those standards. States are not responsible for the 
inspection of bridges owned by federal agencies. 

“The National Highway System (NHS) is made up of five components, including (l) the 
Interstate System, (2) selected other principal arteriais, (3) the Strategic Highway Network, 
(4) Major Strategic Highway Network connectors, and (5) intermodal connectors that 
provide access between mayor intermodal passenger and freight facilities and other NHS 
components. 
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State DOTs Exercise 
Discretion in 
Determining How to 
Use HBP Funds and 
Select Bridge Projects 
for Funding 


The HBP affords state DOTs discretion in determining how to use their 
HBP funds, and as a result, states use HBP funds and select bridge 
projects in a variety of ways. The HBP gives states three key flexibilities in 
determining how to use their HBP resources. First, the HBP has evolved to 
allow states to use program funds not only for bridge replacement and 
rehabilitation, but also for a broad array of purposes—including painting, 
seismic retrofitting, systematic preventive maintenance, installation of 
scour countermeasures (to address the effects of sediment erosion around 
bridge piers and abutments), and anti-icing or deicing applications— 
regardless of the bridge’s condition. In addition, FHWA has determined 
that the costs for personnel and equipment used in bridge inspections and 
for bridge management systems are consistent with the purpose of the 
HBP and therefore are also eligible uses for HBP funds. Thus, states have 
the flexibility to use HBP funds on bridge projects that may not 
immediately reduce their inventory of deficient bridges. Secondly, states 
have flexibility in determining how to split HBP resources between state 
and locally owned bridges. Aside from a requirement to distribute funds 
equitably, the only HBP requirement applicable to states’ allocation of 
program funds is that states must spend a minimum (15 percent) on non- 
Federal-aid highway bridges. Third, states may also spend program funds 
on other, nonbridge, transportation priorities by transferring up to 50 
percent of their annual HBP funding to other core Federal-aid highway 
programs, 12 though a penalty is invoked by reducing the state’s HBP funds 
in the succeeding year by the amount transferred. Many states have taken 
advantage of this provision over the years and transferred some of their 
HBP funding to other programs, although FHWA officials pointed out that 
some of the transferred HBP funds may still be spent on bridges and funds 
from other Federal-aid highway programs may also be spent on bridges. 
FHWA data show that significant funds have flowed toward bridges from 
other programs which, from a national perspective, exceed outflows from 
the HBP. Finally, planning for how HBP funds are spent is generally under 
the control of state DOTs; once states select bridge projects, they may 
apply to FHWA for the federal share of the costs, which is generally 80 
percent of the project cost.' 11 


IJ The majority of Federal-aid highway infrastructure funding is distributed through seven 
major programs, often referred to as core highway programs. These programs are the 
National Highway System Program, Surface Transportation Program, Interstate 
Maintenance Program, HBP, Congestion Mitigation and Air Quality Improvement Program, 
Highway Safety Improvement Program, and the Equity Bonus Program. 

‘The federal share for bridge projects on the Interstate System is 90 percent. 
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In part due to these flexibilities, state DOTs we visited have established a 
range of priorities for their HBP funds—from reducing the number of their 
deficient bridges to seismically retrofitting their bridges—and some opted 
to transfer their HBP funds to fund other transportation priorities. 
Although the key purpose of the HBP is to enable states to improve the 
condition of their deficient bridges, some state transportation officials we 
interviewed explained that they do not focus on reducing their inventories 
of deficient bridges for several reasons: 

• Deficient bridges aw not necessarily unsafe. Many state transportation 
officials we interviewed told us that some of the deficient bridges in their 
states are in at least reasonably good condition and are safe. In addition, 
FHWA reported in 2007 that classifying a bridge as deficient does not 
immediately imply that it is likely to collapse or that it is unsafe. 14 
According to the FHWA report, if proper vehicle weight restrictions are 
posted and enforced, deficient bridges can continue to serve most traffic 
conditions. FHWA requires that bridge owners close to traffic any bridges 
that they determine to be unsafe. 

• The HBP apportionment formula may create a disincentive to improve 
deficient bridges. Many federal and state officials we met with noted this 
potential disincentive that occurs because reducing the number and deck 
area of deficient bridges reduces a state’s HBP funding eligibility. 15 

• Some deficient bridge projects can be cost-prohibitive. Some state 
officials explained that certain large-scale bridge projects-—often the most 
traveled, urban bridges on interstate corridors—are too expensive to be 
implemented with HBP funds alone, especially costly “mega” projects that 
have an estimated total cost greater than $500 million. 

State DOTs use a variety of criteria, tools, and methods to select among 
potential bridge projects. Officials in the six states we visited use criteria 
such as bridge condition ratings, average daily traffic over bridges, local 
transportation priorities, or funding availability when prioritizing and 
selecting among potential bridge projects. Some states have also 


u DOT, 2006 Status of the Nation’s Highways, Bridges, and Transit: Conditions and 
Performance (Washington, D.C.: Jan. 22, 2007). 

‘■’FHWA apportions, or divides, the annually authorized HBP funds among the states 
according to a statutory apportionment process that, considers a number of factors, 
including a state’s total deficient bridge deck area. Therefore, reducing the number and 
total deck area of deficient bridges reduces a state’s HBP funding eligibility. 
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developed tools and approaches beyond those required by the HBP—such 
as bridge management systems, element-level inspections, state-specific 
condition ratings, and various prioritization approaches—to help them 
gauge bridge conditions and further inform their selection of bridge 
projects for funding. For example, ail of the states we visited have 
adopted, or are considering, some form of bridge management system for 
gathering and analyzing bridge data to help manage their bridge assets and 
more efficiently allocate limited HBP resources among competing bridge 
priorities. States use these systems to predict future bridge conditions, 
estimate bridge maintenance and improvement needs, determine optimal 
policies for rehabilitation and replacement, and recommend projects and 
schedules within budget and policy constraints. FHWA has actively 
encouraged, but has not required, states to use bridge management 
systems, in part, by providing state transportation officials with relevant 
training and technical support. 16 In addition, all of the states we visited 
required bridge inspectors to gather more detailed “element-level” bridge 
condition data, thereby exceeding the federal inspection requirements that 
require inspection of only the three major bridge components 
(superstructure, substructure, and deck). 17 Furthermore, some state DOTs 
use their own bridge rating systems to better gauge bridge conditions and 
to inform their selection of bridge projects for funding. For example, the 
New York State DOT uses its own condition rating scale, which is based 
on an assessment of 47 individual bridge elements, to prioritize bridge 
projects. Finally, state DOTs use different methods to prioritize and select 
bridge projects for funding. Whereas some states we visited had highly 
centralized prioritization processes, others allowed the process to vary 
across the state. 


‘There is currently no federal requirement that states use a bridge management system. 
The Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act of 1991 introduced a requirement 
that states implement bridge management systems by December 1993, but this requirement 
was repealed by the National Highway System Designation Act of 1995. 

l7 The superstructure is the portion of a bridge's structure that spans the obstacle the bridge 
is intended to cross (e.g., a waterway). The substructure consists of all parts that support 
the superstructure. 
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Available Data 
Indicate That the 
Overall Condition of 
the Nation’s Bridges 
Has Improved, but the 
Impact of the HBP Is 
Difficult to Determine 


Bridge conditions, as measured by the number of deficient bridges and 
average sufficiency rating, improved from 1998 through 2007. According to 
NBI data, the total number of deficient bridges—including both 
structurally deficient and functionally obsolete bridges—has decreased 
over the last 10 years, even as the total number of bridges has increased. 
From 1998 through 2007, the number of deficient bridges declined by 
nearly 12 percent, from 172,683 to 152,317, even with the addition of more 
than 16,000 new bridges to the NBI (see fig. 1). 


Figure 1: Trends in Numbers of Bridges and Deficient Bridges, 1998 through 2007 
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increase In all bridges, 1998-2007: Q 16,416 



*“■ All bridges 
CH] Deficient bridges 
Source: GAO analysis of FHWA data. 


Note: Deficient bridges include both structurally deficient and functionally obsolete bridges. 


The decline in the overall number of deficient bridges over the past decade 
reflects a reduction in the number of structurally deficient bridges. From 
1998 through 2007, the number of structurally deficient bridges decreased 
by 22 percent, from 93,118 to 72,519 (see fig. 2). During that same period, 
the number of functionally obsolete bridges increased slightly from 79,565 
to 79,798, an increase of 233 bridges. The reduction in the number of 
structurally deficient bridges, rather than functionally obsolete bridges, 
over this time period may reflect bridge owners’ efforts to address the 
deterioration or damage that are characteristic of structurally deficient 
bridges. Although reducing or eliminating structurally deficient bridges 
may not always be a state’s highest priority, structurally deficient bridges 
often require maintenance and repair to remain in service. By contrast, 
functionally obsolete bridges do not necessarily require repair to remain in 
service and, therefore, are unlikely to be transportation officials’ top 
priority for rehabilitation or replacement. 
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Figure 2: Number of Structurally Deficient and Functionally Obsolete Bridges, 1998 
through 2007 
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Source: GAO analysis of FHWA data. 

The average sufficiency rating of all bridges—including both deficient and 
not deficient bridges—also improved slightly between 1998 and 2007, from 
75 to 79 on the sufficiency rating’s 100-point scale. 18 Additionally, while 
structurally deficient bridges generally have lower sufficiency ratings 
(average rating of 42 in 2007) than functionally obsolete bridges (average 
rating of 69 in 2007), the average sufficiency ratings of both types of 
deficient bridges improved slightly over the last decade. 

Improvements were most notable in bridges owned by local agencies and 
on rural routes, which may be attributable, in part, to the federal bridge 
program requirement—under HBP and some of its predecessor 
programs—that states spend a minimum amount of their apportionment 



18 The sufficiency rating is a score from 0 to 100 assigned to each bridge, reflecting its 
structural adequacy, safety, serviceability, and essentiality or relative importance for public 
use. A rating of 100 represents an entirely sufficient bridge and a 0 represents an entirely 
insufficient bridge. 
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on non-Federal-aid highway bridges. i!) For example, from 1998 through 
2007, the average sufficiency rating for bridges owned by local agencies 
improved from 71 to 77, and the number of deficient bridges decreased by 
over 17 percent, from 99,492 to 82,101. During that same period, for 
bridges owned by state agencies, the average sufficiency rating improved 
from 79 to 82, and the number of deficient bridges decreased by 4 percent, 
from 70,066 to 67,232 (see fig. 3). 


Figure 3: Number of Deficient Bridges, by Bridge Owner, 1998 through 2007 
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Source: GAO analysis of FHWA data. 



Note: Deficient bridges include both structurally deficient and functionally obsolete bridges. 

With respect to urban and rural bridges, the number of deficient rural 
bridges declined from 1998 through 2007 and the number of deficient 


‘"Since 1978, a minimum of each state’s apportionment has to be spent on bridges that are 
off the Federal-aid highway system. Until the enactment of the 2005 surface transportation 
authorizing legislation, there was also a maximum ceiling, 35 percent, that, could be spent 
on non-Federal-aid highway bridges. 
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urban bridges increased. 20 From 1998 through 2007, the number of 
deficient rural bridges decreased by about 19 percent, from 130,910 to 
106,209. 21 During that same period, the number of deficient urban bridges 
increased by about 11 percent, from 41,659 to 46,086 (see fig. 4). The 
average sufficiency rating for both rural and urban bridges improved 
slightly from 1998 through 2007; for rural bridges, the average rating 
increased from 74 to 78, and for urban bridges, the average rating 
increased from 79 to 82. 


Figure 4: Number of Deficient Bridges, by Rural and Urban Classification, 1990 
through 2007 
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Source: GAO analysis of FHWA data. 

Note: Deficient bridges include both structurally deficient and functionally obsolete bridges. 

The impact of the HBP on the improvements in bridge conditions is 
difficult to determine for several reasons, including lack of information on 


20 A bridge is classified as rural in the NBI database if it is not located inside a designated 
urban area. 

2 ‘Approximately 75 percent of the nation’s bridges are rural, and 25 percent are urban. 
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state and local bridge spending, the expansion of bridge project eligibility, 
and limitations in the NBI data. First, the impact of the federal investment 
in the HBP is difficult to measure in part because there are no 
comprehensive data for state and local spending on bridges. FHWA does 
track a portion of each state’s capital spending on bridges, and the agency 
has generated a single, national level estimate for total bridge 
expenditures by all government levels; however, there are significant gaps 
in this information, and neither source is comprehensive or detailed 
enough to be used to determine the impact of the HBP. 22 The state 
transportation officials we spoke with during our site visits estimated that 
state and local spending on bridges ranged from the minimum match 
amount (generally 20 percent of the HBP apportionment amount) to more 
than four times the state’s apportioned HBP funds. Our previous work has 
shown that although federal investment in HBP and other Federal-aid 
highway programs has increased over time, this investment has not 
resulted in commensurate increases in the nation’s total government 
spending (federal, state, and local) on its highway system. 23 In particular, 
as the level of federal funding has increased since the mid-1990s, states 
have not maintained their level of effort in highway spending, and federal 
funds have increasingly been substituted for state funds. This suggests that 
increased federal highway funding influences states and localities to 
substitute federal funds for state and local funds they otherwise would 
have spent on highways and bridges. 

Second, the impact of the HBP is also difficult to measure because HBP 
funds can, in some cases, be used for a variety of bridge projects without 
regard to a bridge’s deficiency status or sufficiency rating. Therefore, 
simply measuring changes in the number of structurally deficient or 
functionally obsolete bridges does not reflect the full impact of the 
program since these measures do not capture the impact of the HBP 
investment in the other eligible activities that do not necessarily result in 


“For example, while FHWA does track a portion of bridge capital spending on a state by 
state basis, the data does not include (1) state spending on bridges located on local roads 
and (2) most local government spending on bridges. In addition, while FHWA generates a 
single, national-level estimate for total bridge expenditures at all government levels, this 
estimate cannot be used to determine the impact of the HBP by state or by bridge because 
it is a national aggregate. Moreover, neither of these two FHWA data sources on bridge 
spending includes noncapital activities funding by the HBP, such as systematic preventive 
maintenance, anti-icing and deicing applications, and painting. 

2n GAO, Federal-Aid Highways: Trends, Effect on State Spending, ami Options For Future 
Program Design, GAO-04-802 (Washington, D.C.: Aug. 31, 2004). 
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an immediate reduction in the number of deficient bridges. Without 
quantifiable performance measures to track the Ml range of desired 
outcomes for the HBP, it is difficult to measure the program’s impact and 
determine the extent to which the program is serving its stated purpose. 

Finally, another difficulty in determining the impact of HBP funding 
occurs because the NBI does not readily permit changes in the condition 
of a group of bridges to be tracked across time. Each bridge in the NBI is 
assigned an identifying number by the relevant state DOT. However, the 
identifying number for a bridge at a specific location may change over the 
life of that bridge. Such a change may occur when a state renumbers, 
replaces, or closes and subsequently reopens a bridge. As a result, it is 
difficult to track changes in the condition of any specific bridge or group 
of bridges to determine if, for example, the same bridges that were 
deficient in 1998 are still deficient today, to see how many bridges have 
been replaced, or to determine the impact of new bridges added to the 
inventory (which may not be funded by the HBP) on the overall condition 
of the nation’s bridges. 

Evaluating the impact of the HBP is important not only to understand the 
outcomes of past spending but also to determine how to sensibly invest 
future federal resources. The number of HBP-eligible bridges is expected 
to increase as a large share of the nation’s bridges built in the 1960s and 
early 1970s age and become eligible for rehabilitation and replacement as 
a group; as a result, states and local agencies may see a spike in their need 
for bridge rehabilitation and replacement funding. In this environment of 
increasing demand for limited resources, it is especially important for 
FHWA and Congress to be able to evaluate the impact of the HBP in order 
to ensure that the program is providing an acceptable return on 
investment and addressing national transportation priorities. 


The HBP Lacks 
Focus, Performance 
Measures, and 
Sustainability 


The HBP, while generally helping to improve bridge conditions, does not 
fully align with our principles for re-examining surface transportation 
programs in that the bridge program lacks focus, performance measures, 
and sustainability. Our principles, which are based on our prior work and 
federal laws and regulations, include: (1) ensuring program goals are well 
defined and focused on the federal or national interest, (2) incorporating 
performance and accountability into funding decisions, (3) employing the 
best tools and approaches to emphasize return on targeted federal 
investment, and (4) ensuring fiscal sustainability. 
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First, HBP’s goals are not focused on a clearly identified federal interest. 
Over the years, the program’s statutory goals have expanded from 
improving deficient bridges to supporting seismic retrofitting, preventive 
maintenance, and many other activities, thus expanding the federal 
interest to potentially include almost any bridge in the country. Our 
previous work has emphasized the importance of identifying clear areas of 
federal interest as a first step in determining program goals. For example, 
if mobility is determined to be a key federal interest and a primary goal, 
the HBP could be targeted toward bridges whose conditions have the most 
impact on congestion and economic competitiveness and that carry higher 
levels of traffic or freight than those bridges in remote areas that may 
serve only a few people each day. If rehabilitating and reducing deficient 
bridges is determined to be a key federal interest, then the program could 
be further targeted toward that goal. The federal interest may also be 
greater in bridge projects that are too expensive for states to undertake 
without additional federal assistance or in projects that extend beyond the 
borders of a single state. Once the federal interest has been determined, 
our principles call for basing the federal share of the cost of bridge 
projects on the level of federal interest. 

Second, there is no clear tie between HBP funding and performance. HBP 
funds are apportioned to states without regard to program performance 
because the HBP formula is based on a calculation of needed repairs to 
deficient bridges but does not consider a state’s efforts or effectiveness in 
reducing its inventory of deficient bridges or controlling costs. Because 
the formula does not factor in other eligible program activities, such as 
systematic preventive maintenance, there is no link between the 
apportionment formula and the states’ performance of these activities. 
Without performance measures to link funding to performance, states lack 
an incentive to improve the return on the federal investment and are not 
held accountable for the results of their investments. Our work has shown 
that an increased focus on performance and accountability for results can 
help the federal government better target limited federal resources. 

Third, the HBP generally lacks sufficient tools to determine the effects of 
the federal investment in bridges. In this regard, bridge management 
systems, which are currently used by many states but not required by the 
program’s authorizing legislation, may be useful for prioritizing projects 
and making funding decisions to improve results and emphasize return on 
investment. 

Finally, the HBP’s fiscal sustainability remains a challenge in light of aging 
bridge infrastructure, coupled with the declining purchasing power of 
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funding currently available for bridge maintenance, rehabilitation, 
replacement and the recent growth in construction costs. Based on our 
prior work, two tools that could possibly improve the sustainability of the 
HBP are a maintenance-of-effort requirement and tolling. A maintenance- 
of-effort requirement, whereby state or local grantees would be required to 
maintain their own level of funding in order to receive HBP funds, could 
reduce the potential substitution of federal funds for state and local funds 
under the program. In addition, our prior work has shown that removing 
barriers to, or even promoting, tolling can lead to more efficient 
management of existing infrastructure and capacity. 34 Addressing the 
HBP's future fiscal sustainability is critical, given the overall fiscal 
imbalance facing the nation and the lack of assurance that HBP funding is 
allocated to projects that are in the federal interest and provide the best 
return on investment. 


Observations on 
Proposed Bridge 
Legislation 


Our work on the HBP can provide some perspective on several provisions 
in the proposed legislation under review by this committee, the National 
Highway Bridge Reconstruction and Inspection Act of 2008 (S. 3338). The 
legislation proposes, among other things, to authorize an additional $1 
billion for fiscal year 2009 from the U.S. Treasury’s general fund to address 
bridge infrastructure. The legislation would also require DOT to 
strengthen bridge inspection standards, adopt a risk-based process for 
prioritizing certain bridge rehabilitation and replacement projects, and 
require that states develop 5-year performance plans for bridge 
inspections and for the rehabilitation or replacement of deficient bridges. 

As summarized below, our work on the HBP is related to several 
provisions in the proposal: 

For example, the legislation calls for DOT to apply a risk-based 
prioritization process to every structurally deficient or functionally 
obsolete bridge in the nation. While such a process could potentially help 
target scarce federal resources to bridges that are most critical to safety 
and mobility, many state transportation officials we interviewed during 
our work raised questions about the appropriateness of focusing on all 
deficient bridges, noting that all deficient bridges are not necessarily 
unsafe and some large-scale deficient bridge projects can be too cost- 
prohibitive to be implemented with HBP funds alone. Also, the legislation 


24 GAO, Highway Finance: States’ Expanding Use of Tolling Illustrates Diverse Challenges 
and Strategies, GAO-06-554 (Washington, D.C.: June 28,2006). 
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is unclear about how, if at all, the new risk-based prioritization process 
will differ from or relate to DOT’S established sufficiency rating process. 
FIIWA uses sufficiency ratings primarily to determine HBP eligibility and 
apportion funds. We found that states may consider sufficiency ratings in 
their prioritization processes but generally do not rely on these to 
prioritize bridge projects. 

• In addition, the legislation calls for DOT to require states to develop 5-year 
performance plans covering the inspection and rehabilitation or 
replacement of all structurally deficient or functionally obsolete bridges. 
We support the use of performance plans to articulate program goals that 
are in the federal interest, encourage accountability for results, and help 
ensure that the federal government targets resources to programs that best 
achieve intended outcomes and national priorities. Our work has shown 
that the current HBP funding formula is not linked to a state’s 
performance in reducing its inventories of deficient bridges and we are 
recommending in our report being issued today that DOT work with 
Congress to define specific national goals and performance measures for 
the HBP. This legislative provision might be strengthened by requiring 
states to report on their progress in achieving their goals as part of each 
annual update to their performance plan. Also, the legislation requires that 
the performance plans be focused on all deficient bridges, and the same 
issue that I raised earlier about the appropriateness of this focus applies 
here as well. 

• The legislation also calls for DOT to require the states to develop and 
implement a bridge management system. In our work on the HBP, all six 
states we visited had adopted, or were considering, some form of bridge 
management system to help manage their bridge assets and more 
efficiently allocate limited HBP resources among competing bridge 
priorities. In the report we are releasing today, we are recommending that 
DOT evaluate and incorporate into the HBP best tools and practices, such 
as bridge management systems. 


Conclusions and 
Recommendations 


Although many aspects of the HBP are carried out at the state level—with 
ultimate responsibility for bridge inspection and project selection residing 
with the states—the federal government bears responsibility for ensuring 
that the program achieves results that are in the federal interest and that 
the program’s resources are allocated efficiently. The purpose of the HBP 
has greatly expanded over the years, making nearly any bridge potentially 
eligible for federal funding, and as a result, the federal interest in bridges 
lacks focus. Additionally, many state officials told us that measures used 
by the HBP to apportion federal funds—bridge deficiency status and 
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sufficiency ratings—are not necessarily good proxies for the safety or risk 
associated with specific bridges. Even though data indicate that the 
number of structurally deficient bridges has declined over the last 10 
years, most of this improvement has been in locally owned and rural 
bridges. Oftentimes, the largest and most critical bridges carrying more 
interstate commerce are too expensive to be funded by the HBP and so 
require other funding sources to be replaced or rehabilitated. Moreover, 
without comprehensive data on state and local spending on bridges, it is 
impossible either to distinguish the impact of HBP funding from the 
impact of state and local bridge funding or to determine the extent to 
which states are substituting HBP funding for state and local funds that 
would otherwise have been spent on bridges. Absent clear goals and 
related performance measures for the HBP, it is difficult to determine the 
overall effectiveness of the program’s investment in bridges. 

Our principles have suggested several ways to improve the HBP to ensure 
that it is more focused and performance-based in the future. For example, 
tools such as bridge management systems provide bridge managers with a 
more systematic approach to prioritizing projects and making funding 
decisions. Our work has shown that some states are using bridge 
management systems and other tools that generally exceed federal 
standards. Additionally, linking program goals to performance measures to 
determine whether goals are met and using that information to select 
projects and make funding decisions, can create incentives for state and 
local governments to improve the performance of their bridge programs, 
as well as the overall transportation system. As the projected revenue 
shortfall in the Highway Trust fund rapidly approaches and as bridge costs 
rise and infrastructure continues to age, incorporating strategies to better 
ensure the fiscal sustainability of the HBP is also critical. 

To improve the focus, performance, and sustainability of the HBP, the 
report we are releasing at this hearing recommends that the Secretary of 
Transportation work with Congress to take the following actions: 

• identify and define specific national goals for the HBP; 

• determine the performance of the program by developing and 
implementing performance measures related to the goals for the HBP; 

• identify and evaluate best tools and practices that can potentially be 
incorporated into the HBP, such as bridge management systems; and 
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review and evaluate HBP funding mechanisms to align funding with 
performance and support a targeted and sustainable federal bridge 
program. 

In reviewing a draft of the report, DOT officials said that they generally 
agreed with our findings and recommendations, and they provided 
technical comments which we incorporated in the report and this 
testimony, as appropriate. DOT officials also commented that they thought 
our re-examination principles had broader applicability than just the 
HBP—noting that DOT had incorporated our principles into the 
Department’s recent proposal for reforming surface transportation 
programs. DOT’s reform proposal, released in July 2008, recommends 
consolidating the existing network of over 100 surface transportation 
programs into eight broad, intermodal programs. 25 The officials noted that 
DOT’s reform proposal articulates a narrower federal interest and a 
framework for performance management tied to clearer goals for surface 
transportation programs. We have not commented on DOT’s reform 
proposal, and the outcome of that proposal in the surface transportation 
reauthorization debate that will occur during 2009 is uncertain. However, 
we agree with DOT that our re-examination principles are applicable at a 
broader level than a specific program like HBP; in fact, we developed our 
principles because of (1) our concerns, raised in prior work, that many 
federal surface transportation programs are not effective at addressing key 
transportation challenges such as growing congestion and freight demand 
and (2) our conclusion that our principles could help drive the re¬ 
examination of those programs and help assess options for restructuring 
the entire federal surface transportation program. 26 


Chairman Boxer, this concludes my prepared statement. I would be happy 
to respond to any questions that you or members of the committee may 
have. 


Jf ‘DOT, Refocus, Reform, Renew: A New Transportation Approach for America 
(Washington, D.C.: July 29,2008). 

26 See GAO-0S-400. 
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Responses to Post-Hearing Questions for the Record 
Improving the Federal Bridge Program: 

Including an Assessment of S. 3338 and H.R. 3999 
Committee on Environment and Public Works 
U.S. Senate 

Hearing held on September 10,2008 

Questions for Katherine A. Siggerud, Managing Director, 

Physical Infrastructure Issues 
U.S. Government Accountability Office 

Questions submitted bv Senator Frank R. Lautenberg 

(1) You say in your testimony that states shouldn’t be allowed to spend 
federal bridge funds on other kinds of road projects. For that same 
reason, shouldn’t our federal policies require states to fix what 
infrastructure they have that is deficient before building new 
infrastructure? 

In our report and testimony, 1 we do not say that states should not be allowed to spend 
federal bridge funds on other kinds of road projects. Rather, we point out that the 
Highway Bridge Program (HBP) gives states several flexibilities in determining how to 
use their HBP resources, including allowing states to spend program funds on other, 
nonbridge, transportation priorities by transferring up to 50 percent of their annual HBP 
funding to other core Federal-aid highway programs, 2 through a penalty is invoked by 
reducing the state’s HBP funds in the succeeding years by the amount transferred. 
Furthermore, we reported that many states have taken advantage of this provision over 
the years and transferred some of their HBP funding to other programs, although FHWA 
officials told us that some of the transferred HBP funds may still be spent on bridges and 
funds from other Federal-aid highway programs may also be spent on bridges. In fact, 
FHWA data show that significant funds have flowed toward bridges from other programs 
which, from a national perspective, exceed outflows from the HBP. We do state in our 
report and testimony that the federal interest in bridges lacks focus and we call for the 
Secretary of Transportation to work with Congress to first identify and define the federal 
interest in bridges, develop program goals that reflect those federal interests, and provide 
incentives for states to make progress toward federally-defined goals. 


1 See GAO, Highway Bridge Program: Clearer Goals and Performance Measures Neededfor a More 
Focused and Sustainable Program, GAO-08-1043 (Washington, D.C.: September 10, 2008) and Highway 
Bridge Program: Clearer Goals and Performance Measures Needed for a More Focused and Sustainable 
Program, GAO-08-1127T (Washington, D.C.: September 10,2008). 

2 The majority of Federal-aid highway infrastructure funding is distributed through seven major programs, 
often referred to as core highway programs. These programs are the National Highway System Program, 
Surface Transportation Program, Interstate Maintenance Program, HBP, Congestion Mitigation and Air 
Quality Improvement Program, Highway Safety Improvement Program, and the Equity Bonus Program. 
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Questions submitted bv Senator Beniamin L. Cardin 

(1) How much would restricting state flexibility in asset management, in your 
measurement, increase the amount of funds states allocate for bridge 
rehabilitation and reconstruction? Can the unfunded preservation needs 
for bridges be met even while states maintain their current level of 
control over their infrastructure asset management? 

In our report and testimony, we emphasize the importance of identifying clear areas of 
federal or national interest as a first step in determining goals for the HBP. Once program 
goals have been determined, the HBP could be reformed to create incentives for states to 
make progress towards those goals. These incentives could allow for a degree of 
flexibility from state to state so that states could address their unique needs and specific 
bridge concerns. While we believe it is important to ensure that the HBP focuses on 
federal interests, the program’s flexibility does allow states to develop prioritization 
processes that suit their own needs and address specific bridge concerns, such as seismic 
or scour risk. For example, due to its unique vulnerabilities, California has spent the 
majority of its HBP bridge funds over the past 10 years on seismic retrofitting projects. 

(2) By using electronic technologies like radar and ultrasound during bridge 
inspections, inspectors can catch structural and material flaws in bridges 
that would otherwise go unnoticed. This has the potential to save lives. 
How widespread are these new bridge inspection technologies? Under 
current law, can Highway Bridge Program funds be spent on such 
technologies? What barriers do we face to widespread adoption by the 
states? 

Our work on the HBP did not include an in depth look at the National Bridge Inspection 
Standards, so we do not have information on the use of new bridge technologies or on 
potential barriers to widespread adoption of such technologies by states. According to 
Federal Highway Administration (FHWA) officials, the costs for personnel and 
equipment used in bridge inspections are consistent with the purpose of the HBP and are 
therefore eligible to be paid with HBP funds. 

Questions submitted bv Senator Bernard Sanders 

(1) The Department of Transportation has documented that there is a 
consistently higher rate of deficiency among rural bridges, compared to 
urban. Given that a single bridge may have much more importance for 
the connectivity of a rural community this is a very troubling fact. Could 
you comment on the factors that might have created this situation? 

According to our analysis of data in the National Bridge Inventory, in 2007, about 24 
percent of rural bridges, and about 31 percent of urban bridges, were deficient. We also 
found that the number of deficient rural bridges declined from 1998 through 2007 while 
the number of deficient urban bridges increased. For example, from 1998 to 2007, the 
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number of deficient rural bridges decreased by about 19 percent, from 130,910 to 
106,209. During that same period, however, the number of deficient urban bridges 
increased by about 11 percent, from 41,659 to 46,086. In addition, we note in our report 
and testimony that the HBP has a requirement that states must spend a minimum (15 
percent) on non-Federal-aid highway bridges, which are generally located on local or 
rural roads that carry lower volumes of traffic than state-owned bridges. 

Questions submitted by Senator James M. Inhofe. Ranking Member 

(1) Would you consider the added inspection and inventory requirements of 
this proposed bridge bill to be a beneficial improvement that would save 
lives and result in improved investment decisions? 

Our work did not look specifically at the National Bridge Inspection Standards, so we do 
not have any specific proposals for how, if at all, those standards could be improved. 

(2) Do you think the risk based approach to prioritizing bridge needs 
included in this bill is sufficient reform of the bridge program or are 
necessary elements of reform missing? 

As I stated at the hearing, the proposed legislation’s requirement for risk-based 
prioritization and performance plans has the potential to more closely tie together 
program funding, performance, and accountability, depending on how these are 
implemented. In our view, the risk based prioritization and performance plans would be 
most effective if (1) they are also used to measure and report results, (2) they are tied to 
funding, and (3) they build on rather than replace similar systems already in place in 
some states. However, the legislation is unclear about how, if at all, the new risk-based 
prioritization process will differ from or relate to DOT’S established sufficiency rating 
process. FHWA currently uses sufficiency ratings primarily to determine HBP eligibility 
and apportion funds. We found that many states may consider sufficiency ratings in their 
prioritization processes but generally do not rely on these to prioritize bridge projects. 
Rather, officials in the six states we visited considered a range of tools and criteria for 
selecting among potential bridge projects, including the results of detailed “element- 
level” bridge inspections, state-specific bridge condition ratings, average daily traffic, 
funding availability, and state and local transportation priorities, among others. Finally, it 
would be most useful to consider these reforms as part of an overall reform of surface 
transportation programs, focused on performance and accountability. 

(3) The poor condition of our nation’s bridges is widely publicized. Do you 
think our bridges are more dangerous or in worse condition relative to 
the rest of our highway infrastructure? Do you think we should have a 
separate bridge program or would it be better to require states to 
evaluate their transportation needs and priorities as a whole? 

While a significant portion of the nation’s bridges are classified as deficient, we note in 
our report and testimony that the overall condition of the nation’s bridges has improved 
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over the last ten years. For example, we reported that the number of structurally deficient 
bridges decreased by 22 percent during the period from 1998 through 2007. Furthermore, 
based on additional analysis we have done of the data in the National Bridge Inventory, 
there has been a substantial decline in the percentage of bridges on the National Highway 
System (NHS) that are in the worst condition, that is, those bridges with sufficiency 
ratings lower than 50 that may be eligible for replacement. 3 In particular, from 1998 
through 2007, the total number of bridges on the NHS that may be eligible for 
replacement declined by about 42 percent, from 4,858 to 2,801. 

We found DOT uses very different measures for assessing the condition of highways and 
bridges, so it is difficult to compare the danger and condition of the nation’s bridges to 
those of the rest of the highway system. For example, DOT’s 2006 conditions and 
performance report 4 uses metrics such as vehicle miles traveled on pavements with good 
ride quality, roadway alignment adequacy, and lane width to gauge the condition of the 
nation’s highways, while it measures elements such as number of deficient bridges and 
bridge component condition ratings 5 to assess the condition of the nation’s bridges. It is 
very difficult to discern whether one is generally in worse condition than another. 

With respect to your question about retaining a separate federal bridge program or 
requiring states to evaluate their transportation needs and priorities as a whole, GAO has 
reported that modally stovepiped funding can impede efficient planning and project 
selection since it does not link funding to desired outcomes, such as mobility 
improvements. 6 We and others have argued that consolidating the many different 
programs related to highway infrastructure, and incorporating performance and 
accountability mechanisms into those programs, may lead to better results. For example, 
the National Surface Transportation Policy and Revenue Study Commission made 
recommendations in January 2008 to reform and concentrate the current modal structure 
of the nation’s surface transportation programs into 10 cross-modal programs. 7 

(4) Do you believe there is a better way to prioritize structurally deficient 
bridges in terms of which bridges should be fixed first? 

Structurally deficient is a broad category that included 72,519 bridges in 2007 with a 
wide variety of characteristics and in a wide variety of conditions. In our report and 
testimony, we emphasize the importance of identifying clear areas of federal or national 


3 Under the HBP, bridges that are structurally deficient or functionally obsolete, with a sufficiency rating of 
less than 50, are eligible for replacement or rehabilitation. 

4 DOT, 2006 Status of the Nation's Highways, Bridges, and Transit: Conditions and Performance 
(Washington, D.C., Jan. 22,2007). 

5 The three primary bridge components are the deck, superstructure, and substructure. The condition of 
each of these components is rated on a scale from 9 to 0, where 9 indicates excellent as-new condition, and 
0 indicates a failed condition. 

6 See GAO, Surface Transportation: Restructured Federal Approach Neededfor More Focused, 
Performance-Based, and Sustainable Programs, GAO-08-400 (Washington, D.C.: Mar. 6. 2008). 

7 National Surface Transportation Policy and Revenue Study Commission, Transportation for Tomorrow: 
Report of the National Surface Transportation Policy and Revenue Study Commission (Washington, D.C.: 
Jan. 15,2008). 
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interest. For example, if mobility were determined to be a key federal interest and a 
primary goal, the program could be targeted toward bridges whose conditions have the 
most impact on congestion and economic competitiveness and that carry higher levels of 
traffic and freight than those bridges in remote areas that may serve only a few people a 
day. Additionally, some states have developed tools and approaches beyond those 
required by the HBP and National Bridge Inspection Standards—such as bridge 
management systems, detailed element-level inspections, and state-specific condition 
ratings—to help them gauge bridge conditions and further inform their selection of bridge 
projects for funding. It may be possible to build on these initiatives in setting priorities 
for structurally deficient bridges. 

Another option for better prioritizing structurally deficient bridges would be to require 
FHWA to develop a better proxy for bridge safety or risk than deficiency status. Perhaps 
the proposed risk-based prioritization process could identify a smaller pool of high-risk 
bridges and states could be required to spend some share of their HBP funds on them. 
Congress and the DOT might want to look more closely at possibly focusing on bridges 
on the National Highway System that are eligible for replacement since these bridges 
carry high volumes of highway traffic and are in the worst condition in that they have 
sufficiency ratings lower than 50. As I noted earlier in this document, there were 2,801 
such bridges in 2007. 
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Senator Boxer. Thank you so much. 

Just to underscore what Mr. Madison said, clearly we are going 
to be working all day today. We had another impasse this morning, 
so we are going to try to keep on working on the trust fund. We 
can’t, we can’t have a failure here, because we have 84,000 people 
who lost their jobs in August. We can’t do this. So hopefully we can 
move it. 

I want to talk about the bridges. Your testimony presents your 
belief, your written testimony, that the current condition of our Na¬ 
tion’s bridges does not represent a safety crisis. How do you explain 
the recent failure of a major interstate bridge in Minnesota and 
the high number of structurally deficient bridges in every State 
and the anecdotal evidence we heard just today that bridges are 
being closed? And you say there is not a safety crisis. How do you 
square that with what is going on? 

Mr. Madison. Thank you, Madam Chairman, for the question. 

That is accurate, we don’t believe that there is a crisis with re¬ 
spect to bridge safety in America right now. The fact that a per¬ 
centage of bridges are structurally deficient or categorized as defi¬ 
cient in some form or fashion doesn’t necessarily mean that they 
are unsafe. So when you mentioned the tragedy at the I-35W 
bridge in Minnesota, while NTSB has not yet concluded its findings 
and given us a final report on what they believe happened, it 
doesn’t appear that it was a condition-related circumstance. That 
is to say, their intermediate report in January indicated that it 
may have been or is likely to have been a design flaw at that par¬ 
ticular structure that caused the tragedy. 

In general, we have seen an increase in investment by States in 
their bridge programs. Despite the shifting funds from different ac¬ 
counts that we heard about in earlier testimony today, we have 
seen a significant increase in the amount of money that is being 
invested by States in their bridges. Consequently we have seen a 
reduction in the overall number of deficient bridges in America. 

Senator Boxer. And we have heard some numbers here. The 
structurally deficient number, what is that number you have for 
the number of bridges that are structurally deficient in the United 
States of America? 

Mr. Madison. Madam Chairman, I believe that of the 600,000 
bridges, roughly, in America, about 126,000 on the national high¬ 
way system are categorized as deficient. 

Senator Boxer. OK. So let’s talk about that, Mr. Madison. Be¬ 
cause I have to tell you, I heard the same thing from my State peo¬ 
ple. Just because you say something is structurally deficient, that 
shouldn’t indicate a problem. What? What? That defies common 
sense. Why do we do this? Why do we test these bridges if we are 
not going to pay attention to what we find? 

Now, out of the 600,000, 126,000 are structurally deficient. What 
do you suggest that we do, just sit around and wait for them to col¬ 
lapse? What do you think? Should we work on them? Should we 
have a special program, as Senator Klobuchar wants to do, I want 
to do, others want to do? To just go ahead and have them ranked 
and go in an order of which ones are more structurally deficient? 

What word would you rather use? What words would you rather 
use? When any average American hears the words, your home is 
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structurally deficient, somebody tells you that, what do you mean? 
Well, it could collapse in an earthquake. Oh, OK. The roof could 
collapse. It has a couple of problems in the back yard because the 
soil is eroding. Oh, well, do you think I should do something about 
it? 

I will tell you, the engineer that says no I am getting rid of. I 
want to know how I fix it. 

So I am confused. Do you think we should change our termi¬ 
nology so people don’t get the “wrong idea?” If there is nothing 
wrong with these—what is wrong with these 120,000 bridges? 

Mr. Madison. I am not suggesting that we change the termi¬ 
nology, Madam Chairman, only that we understand it. You make 
an excellent point; the terms structurally deficient or functionally 
obsolete are engineering terms that the public would view as re¬ 
quiring a greater sense of urgency. 

Senator Boxer. What does structurally deficient mean? I know 
functionally obsolete is another problem. But structurally deficient, 
what is your definition? 

Mr. Madison. I will give you my definition, but could I just cor¬ 
rect something that I said earlier to you? 

Senator Boxer. Yes. 

Mr. Madison. That is, 126,000 bridges are deficient. And within 
that deficiency category, there are structurally deficient and func¬ 
tionally obsolete bridges. So there are approximately 74,000 struc¬ 
turally deficient bridges. 

Senator Boxer. I’m very appreciative of that. 

Mr. Madison. The definition essentially means that most bridges 
are dynamic structures that have multiple constituent parts. Each 
of those parts is inspected as required at a regular inspection inter¬ 
val. So when there are structural issues with a particular compo¬ 
nent of a bridge, it is given a condition rating. The overall rating 
of the bridge would indicate whether or not it would be categorized 
as structurally deficient. That does not mean that it is unsafe or 
that there is imminent danger in the structure having a failure or 
collapse. 

Senator Boxer. OK, and I will close with this, so let me just say 
that your definition, your Federal Highway people said, it is a 
bridge which has deteriorated conditions of significant bridge ele¬ 
ments. Let me say that again. Because this playing down, oh, it is 
structurally deficient, no big deal, let’s see what you people said. 
A bridge which has deteriorated conditions of significant bridge ele¬ 
ments and reduced load care and capacity, or the waterway open¬ 
ing beneath the bridge is insufficient and causing significant inter¬ 
ruptions. A structurally deficient bridge is often weight-limited, re¬ 
quires immediate rehabilitation to remain open or it is closed. 

So let’s not have the American people misunderstand here. If a 
bridge is deemed structurally deficient, it is often weight-limited, 
require immediate rehabilitation or it is closed. Now, if we just let 
the American people think that what we say doesn’t matter, that 
is a problem. I have a problem with this. Excuse me for saying this, 
but I honestly believe it is, we are at a point where we are short 
of funds, so we try to wish away what is staring us in the face. I 
don’t think that Senator Inhofe and I want to do that. Now, we 
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may come out with different recipes on how to fix it. But I think 
let’s at least admit the truth, especially after this bridge collapse. 

Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Madam Chairman. 

First of all, I ask unanimous consent that a statement by NACE 
International, which is a professional technical association working 
to reduce the effects of corrosion on infrastructure, be inserted into 
the record. 

Senator Boxer. Absolutely without objection. 

[The referenced material follows:] 
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Senator James M. In hol e 

453 Russell Senate Office Building 

Washington, D.C. 20510 

Committee on Environment & Public Works 
United Slates Senate 
Hearing on HR 3999 and S3338 
Addressing our nation’s crumbling bridge infrastructure 

September 10,2008 

As America enters the 2 I st Century, our nation finds its bridge infrastructure is crumbling, The 
most current government information indicates there are approximate!} 583.000 bridges in the 
United States. Among those bridges, approximately fifteen percent (15%) are structurally 
deficient, primarily due to corrosion of steel and steel reinforcement. 

The estimated cost for repairing America's deficient bridges is high. The annual direct cost of 
corrosion for highway bridges is estimated to be $8.3 billion. Further, ndirect costs to the user 
due to traffic delays and lost productivity at more than ten times the direct cost of corrosion 
maintenance, repair, and rehabilitation. These repairs, while already c> pensive, will be far more 
cost ly if our legislators and transportation departments allow the probkm to continue to grow. 

The primary reason for America’s collapsing bridge infrastructure sterr s from the fact that bridge 
construction materials deteriorate from corrosion. However, technology exists to prevent and 
mitigate corrosion, and thus remedy our nation’s crumbling bridge infrastructure. Government 
policies must require stale departments of transportation to design and >lan for corrosion 
prevention and mitigation, and utilize available corrosion management methods, in addition to the 
latest advances in corrosion science and technology. 

Congress can address the growing issue of corrosion by requiring that the US Department of 
Transportation: 

! ) Highlight, the large corrosion costs and potential savings if proper strategies are employed 
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2) Change the misconception that nothing can he done about corrosion 

3) Change policies, regulations, and management practices to increase corrosion savings through 

sound corrosion management 

4) Improve education and training of staff 

5) Advance design practices for better corrosion management 

6) Develop advanced life prediction and performance assessment methods 

7) Improve corrosion technology through research, development, and implementation 

Corrosion is damaging America's economy and our deteriorating bridge infrastructure is part of 
our nation’s larger corrosion problem. Through discussions between NACE International, The 
Corrosion Society; members of Congress; and the US Department of Transportation (DOT), an 
amendment for the cost of corrosion study was included in the Transportation Equity Act for the 
21st Century (TEA-21), which was passed by the U.S. Congress in 1998. in the period from 1999 
to 2001, CC Technologies conducted the research, in conjunction with the Federal Highway 
Administration (FHWA). 

The FHWA study concluded that the total direct cost of corrosion i o be S276 billion tier 
year , which is 3.2 percent of the U.S. gross domestic product (GDPi. Indirect costs to the user 
(society’s costs) are conservatively estimated to be equal to the direct costs. In sum, corrosion's 
overall cost to society could be as much as six percent (6%) of the GDI*. 

The United States continues to face critical challenges in the field ofeerrosion prevention and 
mitigation, especially in the current tight budget environment. However, America’s corrosion 
professionals can solve our nation’s corrosion challenges and prevent corrosion from degrading 
our critical infrastructure. Federal and state governments can help by requiring infrastructure 
designs that create reliable, high performing structures and long term p ans that maximize the 
useful life of the asset. Controlling corrosion requires a commitment to cost effective asset 
management, but the payoffs are savings to the tax payer and public sa ety. 

Corrosion is a major threat to our nation's critical information. Congress must act now and 
require corrosion prevention and mitigation plans for all federally fund id bridge construction and 
rehabilitation projects. 

NACE International recommends Congress pursue these goals. 


Sincerely. 



Tony Keane 
Executive Director 

NACE international, The Corrosion Society 
Houston. Texas 
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Senator Inhofe. And let me also State, because there is some 
confusion here, on the whole issue, the funding problem, the crisis 
that we are in right now. I support the fix that is out there. I do 
know there are problems that people have with the way that we 
have put our authorization bills together in the past. I want to cor¬ 
rect those. But the time to do that is not now, during the crisis. 
The time to do that is in the 2009 reauthorization bill. I just hope 
that people understand that we have a crisis, we need to fix it and 
we will address these problems. We need to do it in a way that we 
can deliberate and spend time on it and get it done. 

Mr. Administrator, I will ask you a question that sounds like a 
tough question, but it is easy for you, because are the new guy on 
the block. So none of this is your fault. I am not as satisfied as ev¬ 
eryone else seems to be that we had adequate notice of this crisis. 
I do know that we had no anticipation as to what would happen 
to the trust fund because so many people think of the taxes being 
a percentage as opposed to what it really is, a centage, which 
means price goes up, the revenues go down. 

Why did it take so long? Why did we not just wake up 1 day and 
find out the crisis is here? Why didn’t we have more adequate 
warning? What do you think? 

Mr. Madison. It is a very fair question, Senator. Let me try and 
address it as best I can, because as you indicate, some of this activ¬ 
ity predated my tenure here at Federal Highways. But essentially 
in hearings like this, Secretary Peters, others from the DOT, and 
the Administration have been predicting for years that we were 
likely to have a cash shortfall in the Highway Trust Fund, poten¬ 
tially by the end of the reauthorization period in September 2009. 

In recent months, in fact, as recently as July, that prediction or 
that forecast was changed to indicate that the shortfall may occur 
as soon as October of this year. And the primary cause for that, 
as you indicate, is the dramatic increase in gasoline prices, which 
caused the precipitous drop in vehicle miles traveled. We saw in a 
relatively short period of about 8 months 50 billion vehicle miles 
traveled less than we would have typically seen in previous years. 
So the dramatic reduction in vehicle miles traveled meant a lot less 
money was going into the Highway Trust Fund. 

At the same time, Senator, at the end of the Fiscal Year and at 
the end of this construction season, we typically see every year in 
July, August, and September, the requests from the States typi¬ 
cally increased. So we reached this impasse several weeks sooner 
than what was originally predicted. 

Senator Inhofe. I understand that. I didn’t feel, and I have 
talked to Director Ridley several times, too. We were both con¬ 
cerned that this came precipitously and we didn’t have adequate 
time. But we understand pretty much. I just wanted you to get on 
record on that. 

Nothing really much has been said about the jobs. I think that 
is a secondary, it is important, you have so many people out there 
anticipating that they are going to be, they are on the line, they 
have their shovels in their hand, they are ready to go to work, then 
all of a sudden the rug is pulled out from under them. Do you have 
any brief comment you can make on what not fixing it in a timely 
fashion will have on jobs nationally? 
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Mr. Madison. It will have an impact, Senator. In fact, I was talk¬ 
ing with your- 

Senator Inhofe. Any numbers of guesses? 

Mr. Madison. I don’t have numbers, because- 

Senator Boxer. I have the sheet. It is over 300,000 jobs. 

Senator Inhofe. OK. I just wanted to get it on record. 

Senator Boxer. Do you have the sheet? Could we give it to Sen¬ 
ator Inhofe? 

Senator Inhofe. That is all right, I just wanted to get this in the 
record. 

Senator Boxer. Good. 

Senator Inhofe. I have the sheet, too. 

Mr. Madison. Senator, as you know, much of the reimburse¬ 
ments from the Highway Trust Fund are for projects that are ei¬ 
ther already completed or are significantly underway. So we have 
been working very closely with the States since the announcement 
on Friday. Our first priority is to try and have an equitable dis¬ 
tribution plan to be fair to all States to ensure that, to the best we 
can, we help them prioritize their bills to us so that we can fund 
them appropriately and tailor those priorities to each State. 

I have talked with Director Ridley and we have been in contact 
with all the other States. There are varying degrees of impact, de¬ 
pending on where States are in their bond position or debt position 
or other circumstances. But as I think you will hear from Director 
Ridley later, this will have a dramatic impact and potentially im¬ 
mediate impact in your State, if a fix isn’t handed down. 

Senator Inhofe. I know that is true, and I have talked to Direc¬ 
tor Ridley about that. In fact, the other questions I was going to 
ask you, I will wait for the third panel. But I would say this, that 
the poor condition of the bridges is widely publicized. We all know 
that. Do you think that our bridges are more dangerous or in worse 
condition relative to the rest of our highway infrastructure? And do 
you think that we should have a separate bridge program or would 
it be better to require States to evaluate their transportation needs 
and priorities as a whole? 

I ask this question because as close a friend as Congressman 
Oberstar is, I always get a little bit upset when somebody says, 
well, we will take care of it here at the Federal level because the 
States are not capable of doing it. Do you have an answer to the 
question in terms of other—there are other dangers, too, that are 
out there, other than just bridges. 

Mr. Madison. That is right. It is difficult to compare conditions 
or have a ratio between bridges and highway conditions. But I will 
say, to answer your question, yes, we should have a national bridge 
program. We don’t believe that Senator Klobuchar’s and Chairman 
Oberstar’s bill is exactly the right way to go about that. I say that 
respectfully, because we worked closely with their staffs in devel¬ 
oping this legislation. 

But we believe that as was mentioned earlier today, flexibility to 
the maximum extent possible should be given to folks like Gary 
Ridley and the Governors of States to handle funding priorities as 
they look at their own bridges in their States, because they are the 
ones that are doing the inspections, and know first-hand where 
their priorities should be. 
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Senator Inhofe. That is an excellent answer, Mr. Administrator. 
Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Madam Chair. 

Senator Boxer. Let me just put in the record, since my Ranking 
Member has made a very good point here about the jobs. I do think 
it is important to note that five times on the floor of the U.S. Sen¬ 
ate we tried to make this fix. The President threatened to veto sev¬ 
eral of those times. So I was very grateful when you did finally 
come around. But it is kind of tough. 

Now you are saying, urgent, urgent, you have turned the alarm 
bell into a siren. We hear it. But just to be specific, in Oklahoma, 
or Minnesota, 4,962 jobs are at stake. In Oklahoma, let me make 
sure I get this line right, 6,009 jobs are at stake, and in California, 
32,315 jobs are at stake here. All told, 379,537. Do you have this 
sheet? 

Mr. Madison. I do not, Senator. 

Senator Boxer. OK, we will get you this sheet. And we will put 
this in the record, without objection. 

[The referenced information follows:] 
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State Federal Highway Funds In Jeopardy 

Support Baucus Trust Fund Fix to Prevent 34 Percent Cut 




Projected FY 2009 


Projected Job 

State 

Actual FY 2008 

Without Fix 

FY0S Funding Cut 

Loss 


$703,608,862 

$490,508,434 



Alaska 

$392,336,871 

$290,793,880 

-101,543,191 

-3,534 

Arizona 

$667,147,856 

$438,664,311 

-228.483,545 

-7,951 

Arkansas 

$456,190,231 

$320,021,084 

-136,169,147 

-4,739 

California 

$3,241,415,426 

$2,312,797,348 

-928,618,078 

-32,315 

Colorado 

$483,871,715 

$336,831,459 

-147,040,256 

-5,117 

Connecticut 

$482,654,710 

$322,178,744 

-160,475,96? 

-5,584 

Delaware 

$151,330,042 

$105,505,130 

-45,824,912 

-I.6S5 

Dist. Of Col, 

$144,672,395 

$98,449,152 

-46,223,243 

-1,609 

Florida 

$1,743,482,571 

$1,170,330,313 

-573,152,259 

-19,945 

Georgia 

$1,254,148,068 

$854,334,154 

-399,813,914 

-13,013 

Hawaii 

$161,397,489 

$108,732,842 

-52,664.647 

-1,833 

Idaho 

$265,659,540 

$186,583,127 

-79,076,413 

-2,752 

Illinois 

$1,226,941,903 

$860,514,023 

-366,427,880 

-12.751 

Indiana 

$883,116,254 

$613,381,711 

-269,734,544 

-9,386 

Iowa 

$422,814,986 

$275,671,859 

-147.H3.027 

-5,120 

Kansas 

$364,702,387 

$246,228,246 

-118,474.141 

-*,123 

Kentucky 

$614,997,743 

$424,872,735 

-190.125.0M 

-6.619 

Louisiana 

$577,720,798 

$388,222,990 

-189,497,808 

-6.5M 

Main® 

$178,953,421 

$124,718,27? 

-54,235.144 

-1,88? 

Maryland 

$578,678,880 

$388,200,419 

-190,478,461 

-6,628 

Massachusetts 

$609,422,307 

$398,142,135 

-211,280,172 

-7,352 

Michigan 

$1,007,665,781 

$762,900,607 

-244,765,175 

-8,518 

Minnesota 

$575,827,393 

$433,242,592 

-142,584,801 

-4,962 

Mississippi 

$433,794,557 

$300,588,496 

-133,206,061 

-4,635 

Missouri 

$829,306,795 

$577,297,558 

-252,009,237 

-8,770 

Montana 

$338,011,659 

$239,508,863 

-98,504,796 

-3.428 

Nebraska 

$271,341,203 

$184,454,956 

-86,886.247 

-3,024 

Nevada 

$274,821,219 

$173,608,407 

-101,212,812 

-3 522 

New Hampshire 

$160,957,601 

$108,790,657 

-52,186,944 

-1,815 

New Jersey 

$933,422,014 

$627,578,740 

-305.843,274 

-10,643 

New Mexico 

$331,049,059 

$237,065,570 

-93,983,489 

-3,271 

New York 

$1,652,187,126 

$1,082,942,105 

-568.245.020 

-19,809 

North Carolina 

$982,279,233 

$690,898,439 

-281,380,795 

-10,140 

North Dakota 

$226,404,974 

$155,931,552 

-70,473,422 

-2,452 

Ohio 

$1,251,880,095 

$900,869,816 

-351.010,479 

-12.215 

Oklahoma 

$542,557,073 

$369,868,439 

-172.688.634 

-6,009 

Oregon 

$434,153,577 

$294,969,678 

-139,183,898 

-4,843 

Pennsylvania 

$1,607,827,381 

$1,064,325,708 

-543,501,672 

-18,913 

Rhode Island 

$200,252,272 

$131,121,237 

-69,131.035 

-2,406 

South Carolina 

$572,482,981 

$390,280,157 

-182.182,824 

-6.340 

South Dakota 

$245,963,474 

$174,549,231 

-71,414,243 

-2.485 

Tennessee 

$768,783,258 

$533,198,427 

-235,564,831 

-8.197 

Texas 

$2,802,411,108 

$1,942,990,215 

-859,420,893 

-29,907 

Utah 

$273,508,721 

$188,070,215 

-85.438.506 

-2,973 

yehnont 

$161,725,931 

$114,413,876 

-47,312,055 

-1,646 

Virginia 

$907,625,718 

$636,053,577 

-271.572.141 

-8.4M 

Washington 

$623,821,456 

$416,592,681 

-207,228.775 


West Virginia 

$391,319,504 

$271,937,690 

-119,381,814 


Wisconsin 

$676,542,465 

$480,036,649 

-198.505,816 



$229,837,435 

$166,470,893 

-63,166.542 


SUBTOTAL 

$35,312,785,520 

$24,406,237,107 

-10,908,848,414 

-379,837 

Allocated Programs 

4.127,089,170 

1,909.255,590 

(2,217,833,580) 


Undesignated High Priority Projects 

1,513,574 

1,061,467 

(452,106) 


Projects of National & Regional Sig. 

410,949,000 

230,558,400 

(180,390,600) 


Matronal Corridor Infrastructure Program 

449,988,000 

252,460,800 

(197,527,200) 


Transportation Presets 

590,259,516 

331,158,586 

(259,100,930) 


Bridge (Sec. 144(g)) 

92,400,000 

64,800,000 

(27,600,000) 



231,066,579 

4,468,050 



TOTAL 
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Senator Boxer. Senator Klobuchar. 

Senator Klobuchar. Thank you very much, Madam Chair. 
Thank you to our witnesses and the work you are doing. Welcome, 
Mr. Madison. I appreciated our meeting yesterday. 

I just wanted to clarify one thing you said about the 35W bridge, 
where you said it appears as though it was a design defect, and it 
does appear, as Chairman Oberstar so articulately described about 
the lack of a backup system, basically, is how I explain it, in the 
bridge, and redundancy. But I do think it is important that you 
know that on July 28th, actually Chairman Rosenker sort of 
changed his talk a little bit about this. He had always said it was 
a design defect and there is no way it could have been discovered 
on inspection. He then said publicly, and I will ask to put this arti¬ 
cle from the Minneapolis Star and Tribune dated July 28th, 2008 
in the record, Madam Chair. He actually said that one of the things 
they are looking at is photos from 1999 which showed, and I men¬ 
tioned this in my testimony, which showed problems with these 
plates and showed that they may have been warped. They are look¬ 
ing into whether or not that should have been caught on inspec¬ 
tion. 

I don’t know if you are aware of that, but I think it is important, 
as we talk about the need for better bridge inspections, and again, 
we do not know the conclusions of this report. But he himself 
brought this up. This wasn’t some investigative report. He himself 
went out of his way to say that they are now looking at whether 
that should have been caught on inspection. Were you aware of 
that? 

Mr. Madison. Thank you for the clarification, Senator. I person¬ 
ally was not aware of that. However, I met with Chairman 
Rosenker last week and he praised the working relationship that 
the Federal Highways Administration’s research and technical ex¬ 
perts have with NTSB and they have been working hand in glove 
to analyze and do the forensic analysis. So while I wasn’t person¬ 
ally aware, I am quite certain that our experts at the Federal 
Highway Administration were aware of that. Thank you. 

Senator Klobuchar. Again, I know many of the people at 
MinnDOT. They do a good job. My uncle used to work there in 
Rochester, Minnesota. But the point of this is there may have been 
a problem with the inspections as well. And when the bridge col¬ 
lapsed, actually right afterwards a lot of people were saying, we 
knew which bridge that was. 

So I don’t think that we should come to any conclusions that yes, 
it was design defect, but we don’t know, there may have been a 
problem with the inspection process, which gets me to our bill and 
what we have been talking about here. 

Now, the bill that we have would change things in terms of, as 
Chairman Boxer has been explaining, not allowing States to trans¬ 
fer out of the Highway Bridge Program. It just seems odd to me 
that we have this highway bridge problem, we know there are 
bridges, not only 1-35, but St. Cloud and other places that are in 
need of repair. So does the Administration actually support allow¬ 
ing States to take the money out of the bridge program when there 
are these structurally deficient bridges and put it elsewhere? 
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Mr. Madison. What we have seen and what was described ear¬ 
lier, Senator, is accurate. There are transfers of funds from dif¬ 
ferent accounts. But again, I want to reiterate that in the aggre¬ 
gate, we have seen more spending by the States than has been pre¬ 
scribed in our Highway Bridge Program. On average, in the last 5 
years, States have spent about an additional $820 million a year. 
So we don’t disagree, and I think you are going to hear more about 
this in the GAO report, that there needs to be more focus on these 
funding programs and they need to be more clear in terms of per¬ 
formance measures. But in terms of spending on the bridges and 
the general condition of our bridges in America, we don’t charac¬ 
terize then at this point as a crisis or safety crisis. 

Senator Klobuchar. Yes, we call it what it is, but Senator 
Cardin just talked about boats, a truck going off the bridge, there 
are clearly some issues here. All we are trying to do is say if we 
call this a bridge program, then let’s make it a bridge program and 
let’s make it a first-class bridge program in terms of the way that 
we do inspection. I know that current law calls for routine bridge 
inspections at least once every 24 months, including bridges that 
are structurally deficient. Our bill calls for inspection of these 
structurally deficient bridges, not all bridges, every year. Why 
would you want to allow 2 years to pass? 

Mr. Madison. We believe that, while the current 24 month min¬ 
imum requirement should exists, bridge inspections should be done 
on a risk-based system. In other words, again, States know and 
like you mentioned, your MinnDOT folks know which bridges may 
be in the worst State of disrepair. So they prioritize those accord¬ 
ingly. They report that information to us and we maintain it in a 
National Bridge Inventory. 

But we don’t believe the right solution at this time is for Wash¬ 
ington to prescribe a set number of bridge inspections and a blan¬ 
ket approach for all bridges, even all structurally deficient bridges 
or those bridges that are categorized with that term, because it 
would be an onerous mandate on States, to come up with the re¬ 
sources to pay for all those inspections that may not necessarily 
equate to additional safety. 

Senator Klobuchar. You know, again, our bill does have a ra¬ 
tional basis in that we are focusing on these structurally deficient 
bridges. My issue here is that we clearly have had a problem here, 
and we will see what the NTSB said, but Chairman Rosenker was 
clearly indicating that there were some pictures showing these 
things were warped in some way. And we have Senator Cardin 
talking about how they discovered some bolts underneath. 

When we look at what has been happening, where the money 
hasn’t been always going in every State, maybe in Wyoming, but 
to these bridges, it just seems to me that this isn’t a Federal man¬ 
date. We are putting Federal money into bridges and we want to 
make sure it is used in the best way, instead of just a pork barrel 
way across the Country, that it is used on the bridges that are 
deemed to be a risk to public safety. That is what we are trying 
to do here. 

Mr. Madison. Thank you, and I understand that, Senator. If I 
may, I would like to point out that, the current regulatory min¬ 
imum requirement is every 24months, and that about 83 percent 
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of our bridges are inspected every 2 years. Another 12 percent are 
inspected annually already, and the balance is done on a longer in¬ 
terval. 

Senator Klobuchar. OK, thank you very much. I appreciate it. 

Senator Boxer. Thank you. 

I wanted to talk to GAO, first of all, it is very fortuitous timing. 
A year ago, Senator Inhofe and I, as Ranking Member and Chair 
of this Committee, along with Senators Levin and Coleman, on 
Homeland Security, requested this report. Now it comes out today 
and it comes out just about the time that we are hoping to mark 
up Senator Klobuchar’s bill. 

I know that GAO doesn’t take positions on bills, and I am not 
asking you that at all, although the Administration opposes it, 
which doesn’t surprise me. What do you consider to be the key find¬ 
ings of the report that you are releasing today, in the plainest of 
language? If you would say the top three findings or five or two, 
what would they be? 

Ms. Siggerud. That is a tough assignment, Senator Boxer, but 
I will get right into it. I think it is first of all important to under¬ 
stand that we did find some good news in terms of improvement 
in conditions of bridges. But we are very concerned long term about 
the extent to which that slow and steady improvement we saw over 
the past decade will continue to be delivered on, given aging and 
the very important challenges we have to resources that we have 
all been talking about today. 

Senator Boxer. So you would say there has been improvement, 
but in your view, you would like to see it faster? Faster improve¬ 
ment? 

Ms. Siggerud. Faster improvement, as well as we realize that 
will be quite difficult, because of the aging bridges and the finan¬ 
cial pressures that the States are under, and of course, the problem 
in the Highway Trust Fund. 

Senator Boxer. So I am just going to stop you, because I want 
to speak English that is clear. I am not going to speak English that 
says a structurally deficient bridge isn’t a problem. Because that is 
like saying this isn’t my name. I am not doing that. I want to talk 
realism here. 

So we are pleased we have made some progress. We are con¬ 
cerned because the bridges are aging, that is a natural thing, we 
can’t reverse it. We have stresses on financing. So those two things 
together give GAO concern, is that fair? 

Ms. Siggerud. Yes. 

Senator Boxer. OK, next. 

Ms. Siggerud. The next point then is that under the cir¬ 
cumstances, when we have these kinds of challenges and the fiscal 
situation that we are in of what can be done to make sure that we 
are making the very best use of the Federal dollar through the 
Highway Bridge Program. As we have said both for this program 
and for the entire Federal Aid Highway Program, it is our view 
that the Federal interest needs to be defined and we need to set 
performance goals, we need to have accountability for those goals, 
and see what we can do to tie the financial flow of dollars from the 
Federal Government to achievement of those goals. 
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Senator Boxer. So if I were to translate that into my English, 
it would be, we need to prioritize what we do? 

Ms. Siggerud. Yes. 

Senator Boxer. So we have a problem, it is getting worse be¬ 
cause of a confluence of factors, and we need to prioritize what we 
do and make sure that we are doing the right thing with the dol¬ 
lars in the bridge fund? 

Ms. Siggerud. Right. And there are a number of options for 
doing that, Senator Boxer. One is on the table before you today, 
and that is to decide that we are going to focus on certain types 
of bridges on the national highway system, the interstate highway 
system, some particular class of roads that we consider to be of the 
most important national interest. That is one option. 

We could also go to the option of having very specific perform¬ 
ance goals set by States with Federal oversight and then holding 
them accountable and tying the number of dollars States get to 
making progress on the prioritization that we are talking about. 

Senator Boxer. Very good. 

Ms. Siggerud. The Senate could also consider in reauthorization 
or through this bill various matching funds, depending on the ex¬ 
tent to which a particular project is related to achieving a national 
interest. 

Senator Boxer. OK. 

I know that Senator Lautenberg is on his way and wants to 
question the panel. So we will continue. 

Senator Inhofe, do you have any questions for this panel? 

Senator Inhofe. Madam Chairman, I don’t. I am anxious to get 
to the third panel, so you go ahead and get your questions out of 
the way. 

Senator Boxer. Senator Klobuchar. 

Senator Klobuchar. Thank you. 

Ms. Siggerud, I have some questions about the report. One of the 
things that you noted in the report is the need to link the States’ 
past performance on reducing its inventory of bridges as a way to 
make States more accountable. 

Ms. Siggerud. Yes. 

Senator Klobuchar. I think that is an interesting concept, as we 
look at how can we make sure the money is going where it is and 
divide the money up appropriately. But my concern is that with 
this method, we may have too much of a focus on numbers without 
looking at results and safety. So if we just look at the numbers of 
deficient bridges, do you think it would create an incentive for a 
State to fix many small, easy to repair bridges, and this could have 
a consequence of neglecting repairs to larger, high traffic, costly to 
repair bridges? This is not to say they would ever want to have a 
dangerous bridge in their State. 

Ms. Siggerud. Of course. 

Senator Klobuchar. But as they are kind of allocating what 
they do, and I am afraid it would create some kind of, I can see 
in our State they would say, oh, we could get 100 bridges done in¬ 
stead of the 1-35 bridge. What do you think about this unintended 
incentive, if we were to go that route? 

Ms. Siggerud. There are a number of unintended incentives in 
this program. The current program essentially ties the number of 
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deficient bridges and their deck area, the amount of the grant that 
goes to States is based on that number. So to the extent that the 
number of deficient bridges or the amount of deck area decreases 
over time, the States get fewer dollars in the following years. But 
that does not happen if in fact those bridges do not improve their 
condition. So there is already an interesting incentive in the cur¬ 
rent program. 

But I think your question about the number of bridges is actually 
right on, and I would hope that we could move to a more nuanced 
type of performance result in terms of incentivizing and rewarding 
performance. 

The other thing that we did find in working with States is that 
because the amount of dollars available to States every year is 
never sufficient to address all the structurally deficient bridges, we 
said that it often happens that dealing with small bridges is a more 
practical approach, because taking on construction of a very large 
and complicated bridge is something that needs to be planned over 
a long period of time and needs more dollars than are typically 
available from the Highway Bridge Program. 

Senator Klobuchar. So do you see why we think it would help, 
and this is why this bill with Congressman Oberstar and Senator 
Durbin and others, that we are trying to come up with a way to 
have some Federal influence in terms of determining which ones 
are truly public safety risks? Do you think that would help? 

Ms. Siggerud. It seems to me there are really two parts of the 
bill that get at that. One is the risk prioritization concept, and the 
other is the performance planning concepts. In our view, really the 
devil is in the detail there in terms of how those would be imple¬ 
mented. In our work with States, it is very clear that many of them 
are using sophisticated approaches in bridge management systems. 
So to target their priorities, is there a way to build on that good 
information analysis that is already available and have these addi¬ 
tional tools be useful, rather than an add-on. 

Senator Klobuchar. Good. Would you endorse some kind of 
funding bonus for States if they pursued national projects? 

Ms. Siggerud. We haven’t looked at that in particular. I have to 
say that is something that came up occasionally in the work we 
have done on this and the rest of the Federal Aid Highway Pro¬ 
gram, is considering different levels of Federal match, depending 
on the relationship to a national interest. 

Senator Klobuchar. And obviously here with our proposal we 
are looking at if they don’t fix their bridges first, they are not going 
to get any more money. 

Ms. Siggerud. Right. 

Senator Klobuchar. Mr. Madison, just one last question, I see 
Senator Lautenberg is here, about when this whole collapse hap¬ 
pened, as we were trying to struggle with, Secretary Peters was 
there that day, came back with us to look at the bridge. I was 
struck by this, there are State inspections, and then there are Fed¬ 
eral inspections. How is that work divided up and is there a better 
way to do that? 

Mr. Madison. They are not exactly duplicate inspections. In fact, 
our Federal Highway Administration division staff members work 
with the States to monitor their annual bridge programs. We audit 
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each State’s program to ensure that they are covering all the re¬ 
quirements of the National Bridge Inspection standards. So we are 
not necessarily performing double inspections, Senator. 

Senator Klobuchar. OK. Thank you very much. 

Senator Boxer. Senator Lautenberg. 

Senator Lautenberg. Thank you very much, Madam Chairman, 
for giving me an opportunity to ask a few questions and to be here 
for this very important meeting. It has been more than a year since 
the dramatic and tragic collapse of the I-35W bridge in Min¬ 
neapolis, and no one has worked harder to try to make a remedy, 
to bring our attention to the terrible tragedy that occurred that day 
than Senator Klobuchar. I congratulate her for her effort and look 
forward to what I think is going to be a good outcome as a con¬ 
sequence of her interest and her skill here. 

Still today, more than 25 percent of our Nation’s bridges are clas¬ 
sified as deficient. And both our witnesses, and we are pleased to 
see you, it means that these bridges are deteriorating to the point 
where they have structural problems, or they are too outdated to 
handle today’s needs. New Jersey, the number is 34 percent, or one 
out of every three bridges deserves serious and quick attention. We 
are fighting hard to expand forms of transportation that are more 
energy efficient, more convenient and less dependent on oil. Am- 
trak, for instance, is a perfect example. 

Madam Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the full state¬ 
ment that I have here will be included in the record. 

Senator Boxer. Without objection, so ordered. 

Senator Lautenberg. I thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Lautenberg follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Frank Lautenberg, U.S. Senator 
from the State of New Jersey 

Madam Chairman, It’s been more than a year since the dramatic and tragic col¬ 
lapse of the I-35W Bridge in Minneapolis, Minnesota. And still, more than 25 per¬ 
cent of our nation’s bridges are classified as deficient. That means these bridges are 
either deteriorating to the point where they have structural problems or are too out¬ 
dated to handle today’s cars, trucks and buses. In New Jersey, that number is 34 
percent, or one out of every three bridges. 

We are fighting hard to expand forms of transportation that are more energy-effi¬ 
cient, more convenient, and less dependent on oil. Amtrak is a perfect example. But 
we must also recognize that, to protect our travelers and prepare our nation’s infra¬ 
structure for the future, we need to repair the country’s crumbling bridges. Their 
failure is not an option. 

I commend Senator Klobuchar for introducing her legislation to take on this chal¬ 
lenge. Bridge repairs start with states doing regular and thorough inspections. 
Bridges like the George Washington and Benjamin Franklin are critical for drivers 
traveling in and out of New Jersey. Their failure would stall our economy—not to 
mention the many innocent lives that would be put at risk. 

Once states identify safety problems, they need the money to repair those prob¬ 
lems. Much of this funding comes from the Federal bridge program. Unfortunately, 
we have recently learned that the highway trust fund, which funds this program, 
is running dry. This means work on highway and bridge projects around the country 
is at risk of delay. 

We have tried five times in recent months to replenish the fund, but it has been 
blocked each time. This is unacceptable, and I hope the minority allows the Senate 
to complete its work on the bill to fix this shortfall. We cannot take risks with our 
travelers when it comes to their safety or the nation’s transportation infrastruc- 
ture.We need to modernize our bridges even as we focus on other forms of transpor¬ 
tation at the same time. 

Thank you Madam Chairman. I look forward to today’s testimony. 
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Senator Lautenberg. I would like to ask Mr. Madison, heavy 
trucks cause more damage to our bridges. Secretary Peters recog¬ 
nized this when she was the Arizona transportation director in 
1999, when she opposed increasing the Federal truck weight limit 
from 80,000 pounds to 97,000 pounds. She cited safety concerns 
and the extra damage to bridges from these super-heavy trucks. 

Legislation is now pending in the Senate to allow this truck 
weight limit increase. What does the Administration have to say? 
Do they support or oppose that bill? 

Mr. Madison. We have concerns with the bill, Senator, for the 
reasons that you just described. I think Secretary Peters is still of 
the same mind set that these heavy trucks with multiple axles, cre¬ 
ate significantly more damage on our highways and bridges. I don’t 
have specific information that would guide us in the State of 
Maine, but I know if, for example, 97,000 pounds 6-axle tractor- 
semitrailers were allowed on the entire National Network, approxi¬ 
mately one-third of the bridges would be stressed beyond their de¬ 
sign rating, leading to the deterioration in service life as well as 
eventual requirements for rehabilitation or replacement. 

Senator Lautenberg. According to a report by your agency pub¬ 
lished in 2000, trucks heavier than 80,000 pounds cause—correct 
me if I am wrong—twice as much damage to roads and bridges as 
they pay for in Federal fees and highway gas tax. Is that true? 

Mr. Madison. That is an answer that I don’t have, Senator, but 
I would be happy to get back to you on the record with an answer. 

[The referenced information was not received at time of print.] 

Senator Lautenberg. How might we get these excess weight 
trucks to pay their fair share of the damage that they cause? 

Mr. Madison. Well, it speaks to the need to reform our overall 
transportation program, which might include managing or oper¬ 
ating the system differently. And it may include managed truck 
lanes or restricted lanes that are for exclusive use by trucks that 
may be designed or built differently and there could potentially be 
a fee associated with those lanes. 

Senator Lautenberg. The one thing I think that has to happen 
is that the traveling public and their families have the right to 
know that their Government is taking a truly risk-based approach 
to fixing the Country’s bridges. Wouldn’t it be a waste to fix bridges 
which aren’t in as bad shape as others, assuming that they are 
used equally? That information is important and I think we should 
make certain that the public is aware of that. 

Mr. Madison. We agree completely, Senator. 

Senator Lautenberg. Ms. Siggerud, you said in your testimony, 
States shouldn’t be allowed to spend Federal bridge funds on other 
kinds of road projects. 

Ms. Siggerud. Actually what we said, Senator Lautenberg, is we 
simply said that States are using them for other kinds of projects. 
We didn’t take a position on the propriety of that. Please go ahead. 

Senator Lautenberg. But shouldn’t our Federal policies require 
States to fix what infrastructure they have that is not up to stand¬ 
ard, that is deficient, before getting into new infrastructure pro¬ 
grams? 

Ms. Siggerud. I think this transfer provision can be very trou¬ 
blesome, particularly in certain States where we haven’t seen re- 
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placement of those Federal dollars with other State or Federal Aid 
dollars from other Federal Aid Highway programs. Our view, how¬ 
ever, is that what we need to do here is determine what we want 
the Federal dollar to do specifically, there is very broad eligibility 
for this program, and then hold States accountable for program¬ 
ming projects that meet those Federal interests. 

Senator Lautenberg. Right. I think it is fair to say that the 
question arises, shouldn’t we get the risk out of travel as much as 
we can, and certainly as we saw once again in Minnesota, what can 
happen? We have seen bridge collapses around the Country and we 
know that a lot of them have such serious problems. Shouldn’t that 
come as a priority in our transportation efforts? 

Ms. Siggerud. As a representative of GAO, I certainly can’t 
argue against risk prioritization. Obviously it is very, very impor¬ 
tant as we decide which transportation projects to fund when we 
have limited State and Federal dollars, safety being the very high¬ 
est priority. But we also need to be looking at congestion mobility 
improvements and a variety of other goals that we have, and then 
using good analysis, to select those that most deliver on those prob¬ 
lems. 

Senator Lautenberg. Yes. OK, well, I think that risk is the first 
thing. Excuse me, Madam Chairman. 

Senator Boxer. I don’t want to rush you at all, except that we 
have a whole other panel. Ask one more question. 

Senator Lautenberg. Mr. Madison, the 2000 report that we 
were discussing, the most common combination vehicles, those reg¬ 
istered weights between 75,000 and 80,000 pounds, now pay only 
80 percent of the Federal highway costs. And combinations reg¬ 
istered between 80,000 and 100,000 pounds pay only half of their 
share of Federal highway costs, and I add my word that they cre¬ 
ate. Any future increase in Federal fuel taxes without cor¬ 
responding increases in taxes on the heaviest trucks will further 
exacerbate the under-payment of Federal funds, user fees by heavy 
trucks. That is a clear statement. I assume you stick by that state¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Madison. I am not familiar with that specific information, 
Senator. We can get an answer back to you on the record. 

[The referenced information was not received at time of print.] 

Senator Lautenberg. Well, it is the final report, U.S. Depart¬ 
ment of Transportation, Federal Highway Administration, May 
2000. It has not soured under the date. 

Mr. Madison. I have to believe we still wholeheartedly support 
that, Senator. 

Senator Lautenberg. Thank you. Thank you very much, Madam 
Chairman. 

Senator Boxer. Senator, we are so glad you could join us. 

Senator Sanders. And unless Senator Klobuchar has more ques¬ 
tions, then this will be the last questioning of the panel, and we 
will move to panel three. I appreciate your patience, panel three. 

Senator Sanders. Thank you very much, Madam Chair. 

Let me ask both of our panelists a pretty simple question. My 
understanding is that of the total of almost 600,000 bridges in the 
National Bridge Inventory, approximately 12.4 percent are struc¬ 
turally deficient, and 14.8 percent are functionally obsolete. I could 
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tell you that in rural States like Vermont we have a lot of prob¬ 
lems. As I mentioned earlier, just in the last month, a couple of 
bridges were shut down, at great inconvenience for travelers and 
for businesses. 

Given that reality of the serious infrastructure problem we are 
facing with bridges, do you believe that we need to substantially 
increase funding for our States and local government to make the 
necessary repairs? Simple question. 

Mr. Madison. We believe that our budget request is the appro¬ 
priate level to fund our bridge program at this time. 

Senator Sanders. You do? 

Mr. Madison. Yes. 

Senator Sanders. Even though bridges all over rural America 
are collapsing and States don’t have the money to repair them? 
You think what you are providing is a sufficient sum? 

Mr. Madison. Senator, we believe, again, that the amount of 
money that is provided for bridge programs, reconstruction, and 
new construction is at the appropriate level. 

Senator Sanders. But I ask you a question, if somebody needed 
surgery, somebody was hurting, you would say that they are in 
need of help, but where is the money going to come from? How 
would you tell us with a straight face, when you have heard over 
and over again today, hear it all over America, Governors are tell¬ 
ing you they don’t have the money to repair their bridges, they are 
worried about things like what happened in Minnesota? We want 
to put people back to work. How do you tell us with a straight face 
that this is enough money? 

Mr. Madison. The term that you mentioned, structurally defi¬ 
cient, and the other terms that we spoke about earlier, are engi¬ 
neering terms that help us manage our bridge system nationally 
and give guidance to the States on how to manage their own re¬ 
spective programs, helps prioritize those investment decisions. I am 
certainly not arguing, Senator, that our needs in this country do 
not far outpace the available resources, but we believe there needs 
to be- 

Senator Sanders. You just said the needs outpace the available 
resources? 

Mr. Madison. Correct. 

Senator Sanders. So are you going to go back and fight for more 
resources? 

Mr. Madison. In the Department of Transportation’s reform pro¬ 
posal, Senator we suggest that it is time for some new and innova¬ 
tive financing methodologies that will help us fund priorities. 

Senator Sanders. Does that mean more money from the Federal 
Government? 

Mr. Madison. I think it means more flexibility to States to 
make- 

Senator Sanders. I thank you very much. And again, Madam 
Chair, this is exactly what the problem is. You talk to anybody in 
America, they understand our infrastructure is collapsing. And 
these guys keep talking in double talk, we need this, we need that, 
we need everything. But you know what you need? You need to put 
people to work to rebuild our infrastructure. Unless you guys are 
magicians and know how to do that without funding, I don’t know 
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how you do it. And I think what you are hearing is one of the rea¬ 
sons of why we are not addressing a major crisis facing this Coun¬ 
try. 

If I could ask Ms. Siggerud a question. My understanding is that 
all over America, including the State of Vermont, States are not 
able to utilize the Federal funds that have come in because of the 
matching formula. In other words, States which are having finan¬ 
cial problems right now can’t come up with the 10 percent or the 
20 percent and the Feds are taking back the money. Do you think 
we should be adjusting or taking a look at that matching formula 
so that States could better move that money into their infrastruc¬ 
ture? 

Ms. Siggerud. Senator Sanders, the GAO has not looked into 
that particular issue or the problems in those States in any detail. 
But what we have said with regard to reauthorization of the Fed¬ 
eral Aid Highway Program is that the matching formulas are a key 
tool for making sure that we are funding the best types of pro¬ 
grams and that we may want to revisit that concept, depending on 
where it is we want to take this transportation program and how 
we want to define the Federal interest. 

Senator Sanders. And that is fair enough. But what happens if, 
as is the case right now, a lot of States are having financial prob¬ 
lems, and they are stealing from Peter to pay Paul, and they are 
not able to come up with the funding and they have to return the 
money. Is that something we want to take a look at? 

Ms. Siggerud. I certainly think it should be considered in the re¬ 
authorization program. I don’t have any particular recommenda¬ 
tions with regard to that situation today. 

Senator Sanders. Madam Chair, I think that is a problem that 
we are seeing around the Country. It doesn’t make a whole lot of 
sense if we are giving a grant out and States can’t use the grant 
because of financial problems. That is all. 

I would yield to Senator Klobuchar if she had an additional ques¬ 
tion. 

Senator Klobuchar. I already had a second round, I am fine. 

Senator Sanders. Thank you very much. 

Senator Boxer. I want to thank you so very much, both of you, 
for your answers. Obviously this is just the beginning of our debate 
over how we are going to do this, fix our bridges, fix our highways, 
et cetera. So thank you very much. 

We will call up panel three, Mr. Andrew Herrmann, Hardesty 
and Hanover, LLP, on behalf of the American Society of Civil Engi¬ 
neers. He is a minority witness. Mr. John Krieger, U.S. Public In¬ 
terest Research Group. He is a minority witness. Majority, those 
two are majority witnesses. So sorry. I was wondering. 

OK, Mr. Andrew Herrmann is a majority witness, Mr. Krieger is 
a majority witness. And Mr. Gary Ridley, Director of Oklahoma De¬ 
partment of Transportation, on behalf of the American Association 
of State Highway and Transportation Officials, and he is a minor¬ 
ity witness. My staff reversed this whole, entire thing. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Boxer. But you know what, we are all Americans. So 
whatever. We are all here to challenge our very important issues. 
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So please start, Mr. Herrmann. We really welcome you and the 
American Society of Civil Engineers. 

STATEMENT OF ANDREW HERRMANN, P.E., F.ASCE, MANAGING 
PARTNER, HARDESTY AND HANOVER, LLP 

Mr. Herrmann. Chairman Boxer, Senator Inhofe and members 
of the Committee, good morning. My name is Andrew Herrmann, 
I serve on the board of direction of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers. I am Chairman of the 2009 Report Card of America’s 
Infrastructure Advisory Council. I am a senior partner of Hardesty 
and Hanover, a transportation consulting engineering firm 
headquartered in New York. 

During my 35 year career, I have been responsible for many of 
the firm’s major bridge projects, with experience in inspection, rat¬ 
ing, design, rehabilitation and construction of bridges. Let me start 
by thanking you for holding this hearing. I can say there are few 
infrastructure issues of greater importance to Americans today 
than bridge safety. 

In that respect, I am pleased to voice ASCE’s strong support of 
the National Highway System Bridge Reconstruction and Inspec¬ 
tion Act, which would provide dedicated funding to the States to re¬ 
pair, rehabilitate and replace structurally deficient bridges on the 
National Highway System. I also would like to say that ASCE 
strongly supports the National Highway Trust Fund fix. 

More than 4 billion vehicles cross bridges in the United States 
every day. Like all man-made structures, bridges deteriorate. De¬ 
ferred maintenance accelerates deterioration and causes bridges to 
be more susceptible to failure. 

In 2005, ASCE issued the latest in a series of assessments of the 
Nation’s infrastructure. Our 2005 Report Card for America’s Infra¬ 
structure found that as of 2003, 27.1 percent of the Nation’s 
bridges were structurally deficient or functionally obsolete, an im¬ 
provement from the 28.5 percent in the year 2000. In fact, over the 
past 15 years, the number of deficient bridges has steadily declined 
from 34.6 percent in 1992 to 25.6 percent in 2007. 

However, this improvement is contrasted with the fact that one 
in three urban bridges was classified as structurally deficient or 
functionally obsolete, which is much higher than the national aver¬ 
age. 

For another perspective, the 10-year improvement rate from 1994 
to 2004 was 5.8 percent fewer deficient bridges. If we project this 
rate forward from 2004, it will take until the year 2050 to remove 
all deficient bridges. Unfortunately, the rate of deficient bridge re¬ 
duction from 1998 to 2006 is actually decreasing. Using the current 
projections from 2006, all deficient bridges will not be eliminated 
now until the year 2063. Progress has been made in the past in re¬ 
moving deficient bridges, but our progress is now slipping or lev¬ 
eling off. 

The Federal 2006 Highway Administration’s Condition and Per¬ 
formance Report estimated that at all levels, $12.4 billion in total 
should be spent on bridge repairs annually. In 2008 dollars, the 
American Association of State Highway and Transportation Offi¬ 
cials last month pegged the total price tag at $140 billion to repair 
or modernize the Nation’s bridges. 
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There is clearly a demonstrated need to invest additional re¬ 
sources in our Nation’s bridges. The National Bridge Inspection 
standards in place since the early 1970’s require biennial safety in¬ 
spections of bridges to be performed by qualified inspectors. Ap¬ 
proximately 83 percent of our bridges are inspected once every 2 
years. 

Standard condition evaluations are documented for individual 
bridge components, as well as ratings for the functional aspects of 
the bridge. These ratings are weighted and combined into an over¬ 
all sufficiency rating for the bridge, which can define it as struc¬ 
turally deficient or functionally obsolete, both of which trigger the 
need for remedial action. 

Bridge inspection services should not be considered a commodity. 
Currently, NBIS regulations do not require bridge inspectors to be 
professional engineers, but do require individuals responsible for 
load rating the bridges to be PEs. ASCE believes that non-PE 
bridge inspectors and technicians may be used for routine inspec¬ 
tion procedures and records, but the pre-inspection evaluation, the 
actual inspection, ratings and condition evaluation should be per¬ 
formed by registered professional engineers experienced in bridge 
design and inspection. The bridge engineer may have to make im¬ 
mediate decisions to close a lane, to close an entire bridge or to pro¬ 
hibit truck traffic on a bridge to protect the public safety. 

ASCE strongly supports quick action to enact the NHS Bridge 
Reconstruction and Inspection Act, which would authorize addi¬ 
tional funds to repair, rehabilitate and replace structurally defi¬ 
cient bridges on the National Highway System. This is accom¬ 
plished through improving the bridge inspection requirements, pro¬ 
viding dedicated funding for structurally deficient NHS bridges, 
distributing funds based on public safety and need, and estab¬ 
lishing a bridge reconstruction trust fund. 

A thorough review of current bridge inspection requirements 
seems appropriate. ASCE strongly supports a requirement that 
bridge inspections be performed by registered professional engi¬ 
neers who are certified bridge inspectors. The initiatives, compli¬ 
ance reviews of State bridge inspection programs and increased 
emphasis on steps to address structurally deficient bridges are vital 
to improving State bridge programs and must emphasize bridge 
safety, not bureaucracy. 

Additional funding to repair, rehabilitate and replace struc¬ 
turally deficient bridges on the NHS would be a good complement 
to the current FHWA bridge program, because of the emphasis on 
the NHS bridges. National Highway System bridges carry a large 
percentage, more than 70 percent of all traffic on bridges. Over the 
over 116,000 bridges on the National Highway System, 6,175 are 
structurally deficient, including nearly half, 22,830, which are part 
of the interstate system. 

Senator Boxer. Mr. Herrmann, could you sum up? We are run¬ 
ning out of time and I want to make sure everybody gets heard. 
So just give me your sum-up. 

Mr. Herrmann. OK. Improving the safety of the Nation’s bridges 
is an important goal. But the rest of the Nation’s infrastructure 
faces just as many needs. ASCE’s 2005 Report Card for America’s 
Infrastructure gave the Nation’s infrastructure a cumulative grade 
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of D. ASCE is now working on and will release its next report card 
in March 2009, with the expectation that continued under-invest¬ 
ment and delayed maintenance over the past 3 years will result in 
grades that have not improved significantly, if at all. 

Successfully and efficiently addressing the Nation’s infrastruc¬ 
ture issues will require long-term, comprehensive, nationwide 
strategies including identifying potential financing methods and in¬ 
vestment in requirements. For the safety and security of our fami¬ 
lies, we as a Nation can no longer afford to ignore this growing 
problem. Aging infrastructure represents a growing threat to public 
health, safety and welfare, as well as the economic well-being of 
our Nation. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Herrmann follows:] 
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Testimony of 

The American Society of Civil Engineers 
Before the 

Senate Environment and Public Works Committee 

on 

Improving the Federal Bridge Program: an Assessment of 
S. 3338 and H.R. 3999 

September 10, 2008 

Chairwoman Boxer, Senator Inhofe and Members of the Committee: 

Good morning. I am Andrew Herrmann, a Board Member of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers (ASCE)*, Chairman of the 2009 Report Card for America’s Infrastructure 
Advisory Council, and a Senior Partner of Hardesty & Hanover, LLP, a transportation 
consulting engineering firm headquartered in New York. I am a registered Professional 
Engineer in 26 states. During my 35 year career 1 have been responsible for many of the 
firm’s major fixed and movable bridge projects. My experience covers inspection, rating, 
design, rehabilitation, and construction of bridges. 

Let me start by thanking you for holding this hearing. As someone who has worked in 
this field for many years, I can say that there are few infrastructure issues of greater 
importance to Americans today than bridge safety. 

I am pleased to appear today to be able to lend ASCE’s expertise to the problem of the 
nation’s crumbling infrastructure that was highlighted by the tragic events of August 1, 
2007 when the I35W Bridge in Minneapolis collapsed into the Mississippi River. 

I am also pleased to voice ASCE’s strong support of the National Highway System 
Bridge Reconstruction and Inspection Act (S. 3338/H.R. 3999), which would provide 
dedicated funding to States to repair, rehabilitate, and replace structurally deficient 
bridges on the National Highway System (NHS). 

I. Bridge Conditions 

More than 4 billion vehicles cross bridges in the United States everyday and, like all 
man-made structures, bridges deteriorate. Deferred maintenance accelerates deterioration 
and causes bridges to be more susceptible to failure. As with other critical infrastructure, 


ASCE, founded in 1852, is the country's oldest national civil engineering organization. It 
represents more than 140,000 civil engineers in private practice, government, industry, and 
academia who are dedicated to the advancement of the science and profession of civil 
engineering. ASCE is a 501(c) (3) non-profit educational and professional society. 
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significant investment is essential to maintain the benefits and to assure the safety that 
society demands. 

In 2005, ASCE issued the latest in a series of assessments of the nation’s infrastructure. 
Our 2005 Report Card for America’s Infrastructure found that as of 2003, 27.1% or 
160,570 of the nation’s 590,753 bridges were structurally deficient or functionally 
obsolete, an improvement from 28.5% in 2000. In fact, over the past 12 years, the number 
of deficient bridges (both structurally deficient and functionally obsolete categories) has 
steadily declined from 34.6% in 1992 to 25.59% in 2007. 

However, this improvement is contrasted with the fact that one in three urban bridges 
(31.2% or 43,189) were classified as structurally deficient or functionally obsolete, much 
higher than the national average. 

The 2006 Federal Highway Administration’s Conditions and Performance Report (C&P) 
estimated that at all levels $12.4 billion in total should be spent on bridge repair annually. 
In 2008 dollars, the American Association of State Highway and Transportation Officials 
(AASHTO) last month pegged the total price tag at $140 billion. That number is expected 
to increase over time due to inflationary construction costs. 

The ten year improvement rate from 1994 to 2004 was 5.8% (32.5% - 26.7%) fewer 
deficient bridges. Projecting this rate forward from 2004 would require 46 years to 
remove all deficient bridges. Unfortunately the rate of deficient bridge reduction from 
1998 on to 2006 is actually decreasing with the current projection from 2006 requiring 57 
years for the elimination of all deficient bridges. Progress has been made in the past in 
removing deficient bridges, but our progress is now slipping or leveling off. 

There is clearly a demonstrated need to invest additional resources in our nation’s 
bridges. However, deficient bridges are not the sole problem with our nation’s 
infrastructure. The U.S. has significant infrastructure needs throughout the transportation 
sector including roads, public transportation, airports, ports, and waterways. As a nation, 
we must begin to address the larger issues surrounding our infrastructure so that public 
safety and the economy will not suffer. 


II. Bridge Inspection Program 

The National Bridge Inspection Standards (NBIS), in place since the early 1970s, require 
biennial safety inspections for bridges in excess of 20 feet in total length located on 
public roads. These inspections are to be performed by qualified inspectors. Structures 
with advanced deterioration or other conditions warranting closer monitoring are to be 
inspected more frequently. Certain types of structures in very good condition may receive 
an exemption from the 2-year inspection cycle. These structures may be inspected once 
every 4 years. Qualification for this extended inspection cycle is reevaluated depending 
on the conditions of the bridge. Approximately 83 percent of bridges are inspected once 
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every 2 years, 12 percent are inspected annually, and 5 percent are inspected on a 4-year 
cycle. 

Information is collected documenting the conditions and composition of the structures. 
Baseline composition information is collected describing the functional characteristics, 
descriptions and location information, geometric data, ownership and maintenance 
responsibilities, and other information. This information permits characterization of the 
system of bridges on a national level and permits classification of the bridges. Safety, the 
primary purpose of the program, is ensured through periodic hands-on inspections and 
ratings of the primary components of the bridge, such as the deck, superstructure, and 
substructure. This classification and condition information is maintained in the National 
Bridge Inventory (NBI) database maintained by FHWA. This database represents the 
most comprehensive source of information on bridges throughout the United States. 

Two documents, the American Association of State Highway and Transportation 
Officials’ (AASHTO) Manual for Condition Evaluation of Bridges and the Federal 
Highway Administration’s (FHWA) Recording and Coding Guide for the Structure 
Inventory and Appraisal of the Nation's Bridges , provide guidelines for rating and 
documenting the condition and general attributes of bridges and define the scope of 
bridge inspections. Standard condition evaluations are documented for individual bridge 
components as well as ratings for the functional aspects of the bridge. These ratings are 
weighted and combined into an overall Sufficiency Rating for the bridge on a 0-100 
scale. These ratings can be used to make general observations on the condition of a 
bridge or an inventory of bridges. 

The factors considered in determining a sufficiency rating are: SI - Structural Adequacy 
and Safety (55% maximum), S2- Serviceability and Functional Obsolescence (30% 
maximum), S3- Essentiality for Public Use (15% maximum), and S4- Special Reductions 
(detour length, traffic safety features, and structure type-13% maximum). 

In addition to the sufficiency rating, these documents provide the following criteria to 
define a bridge as structurally deficient or functionally obsolete, which triggers the need 
for remedial action. 

Structurally Deficient - A structurally deficient (SD) bridge may be restricted to light 
vehicles because of its deteriorated structural components. While not necessarily unsafe, 
these bridges must have limits for speed and weight, and are approaching the condition 
where replacement or rehabilitation will be necessary. A bridge is structurally deficient if 
its deck, superstructure, or substructure is rated less than or equal to 4 (poor) or if the 
overall structure evaluation for load capacity or waterway adequacy is less than or equal 
to 2 (critical). Note a bridge's structural condition is given a rating between 9 (excellent) 
and 0 (representing a failed condition). In a worst case scenario, a structurally deficient 
bridge may be closed to all traffic. 

Functionally Obsolete - A bridge that is functionally obsolete (FO) is safe to carry 
traffic but has less than the desirable geometric conditions required by current standards. 
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A bridge is functionally obsolete if the deck geometry, underclearances, approach 
roadway alignment, overall structural evaluation for load capacity, or waterway adequacy 
is rated less than or equal to 3 (serious). A functionally obsolete bridge has older design 
features and may not safely accommodate current traffic volumes, vehicle sizes, and 
vehicle weights. These restrictions not only contribute to traffic congestion, but also pose 
such major inconveniences as lengthy detours for school buses or emergency vehicles. 

Structural Capacity -Components of bridges are structurally load-rated at inventory and 
operating levels of capacity. The inventory rating level generally corresponds to the 
design level of stresses but reflects the present bridge and material conditions with regard 
to deterioration and loss of section. Load ratings based on the inventory level allow 
comparisons with the capacities for new structures. The inventory level results in a live 
load which can safely utilize an existing structure for an indefinite period of time. The 
operating rating level generally describes the maximum permissible live load to which 
the bridge may be subjected. This is intended to tie into permits for infrequent passage of 
overweight vehicles. Allowing unlimited numbers of vehicles to use a bridge at the 
operating level may shorten the life of the bridge. 

Bridge Engineers and Bridge Inspectors : 

Bridge inspection services should not be considered a commodity. Currently, NBIS 
regulations do not require bridge inspectors to be Professional Engineers, but do require 
individuals responsible for load rating the bridges to be Professional Engineers. ASCE 
believes that non-licensed bridge inspectors and technicians may be used for routine 
inspection procedures and records, but the pre-inspection evaluation, the actual 
inspection, ratings, and condition evaluations should be performed by licensed 
Professional Engineers experienced in bridge design and inspection. They should have 
the expertise to know the load paths, critical members, fatigue prone details, and past 
potential areas of distress in the particular type of structure being inspected. They must 
evaluate not only the condition of individual bridge components, but how the components 
fit into and affect the load paths of the entire structure. The bridge engineer may have to 
make immediate decisions to close a lane, close an entire bridge, or to take trucks off a 
bridge to protect the public safety. 


III. National Highway System Bridge Reconstruction and Inspection Act (S. 3338/ 

H.R. 3999) 

ASCE applauds the introduction of this legislation borne out of the need illustrated by the 
collapse of the I 35 W Bridge in Minneapolis last year. This is a promising display of 
support that has often been lacking for the problem of our nation’s crumbling 
infrastructure. However, it is essential to remember that this legislation, while a good 
first step, is not the sole solution. 

ASCE strongly supports quick action to enact the NHS Bridge Reconstruction and 
Inspection Act which would authorize additional funds to repair, rehabilitate, and replace 
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structurally deficient bridges on the NHS. This is accomplished through four 
components: 

• Improving bridge inspection requirements; 

• Providing dedicated funding for structurally deficient NHS bridges; 

• Distributing funds based on public safety and need; and 

• Establishing a bridge reconstruction trust fund. 

A thorough review of the current bridge inspection requirement seems appropriate and 
there must be greater emphasis on the steps needed to address a structurally deficient 
bridge once it has been classified. ASCE strongly supports a requirement that bridge 
inspections be performed by registered professional engineers who are certified bridge 
inspectors. The initiative’s compliance reviews of state bridge inspection programs and 
increased emphasis are good steps to improving the states bridge programs. These 
efforts, however, must emphasize bridge safety not bureaucracy. 

Additional funding to repair, rehabilitate, and replace structurally deficient bridges on the 
NHS would be a good complement to the current FHWA bridge program because of the 
emphasis on NHS bridges. NHS bridges carry a large percentage — more than 70 percent 
-of all traffic on bridges. Of the 116,172 bridges on the NHS, 6,175 are structurally 
deficient, 2,830 of which are part of the Interstate System. The investment backlog for 
these deficient bridges is estimated to be $32.1 billion. 

The requirement to distribute funds based on a formula which takes into account public 
safety and needs is an excellent step in creating a program that addresses public safety 
first. ASCE’s Cannon of Ethics states clearly that public safety, health, and welfare 
should be the engineer’s primary concern. Any bridge safety program should be based 
on providing for public safety first. 

ASCE has long supported the creation of trust funds for infrastructure improvement. 
Unfortunately, the passage of S AFETEA-LU left a significant gap in funding the well- 
documented needs of our nation’s surface transportation programs. During the 
SAFETEA-LU debate, it was estimated that $375 billion was needed for the surface 
transportation program, but only $286 billion was authorized in the law. This initiative 
would be a first step in addressing the long term needs of the nation. However, this effort 
should not detract from the investment needs debate during the reauthorization of 
SAFETEA-LU in 2009. 

To improve the legislation further, ASCE recommends that the criteria for a bridge to be 
inspected by a registered professional engineer be revised to change the definition of 
“complex” bridges in Title 23, Part 650, Section 650.30. Under the current language of 
the bill, only bridges with “unusual characteristics including moveable, suspension, and 
cable-stayed highway bridges” are considered complex. By that criteria, truss bridges 
with fracture critical members, such as the I 35 W Bridge in Minneapolis, may not be 
complex. To remedy this, ASCE suggests the language be amended to state that all 
bridges but simple highway overpasses be considered “complex” for inspection purposes. 
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IV. ASCE’s Policies Regarding Bridges 

Funding programs for transportation systems, i.e., federal aviation, highways, harbors, 
inland waterways, and mass transit as documented by the U.S. Department of 
Transportation, need to be increased to provide orderly, predictable, and sufficient 
allocations to meet current and future demand. 

The Highway Trust Fund is in danger of insolvency (as other trust funds may be in the 
future) and must receive an immediate boost in revenue to ensure success of surface 
transportation programs. In fact, the Office of Management and Budget estimates that in 
FY 2009 the Highway Account of the Highway Trust Fund will be in the red by as much 
as $4.3 billion. The House has already passed legislation to correct this problem for 
Fiscal Year 2009 and ASCE urges the Senate to do the same as soon as possible. Funding 
for surface transportation improvements - including for bridges - is in jeopardy without 
this measure. 

The safety, functionality, and structural adequacy of bridges are key components 
necessary to support and ensure the safe, reliable, and efficient operation of transportation 
infrastructure and systems which provide mobility of people and the movement of goods 
and services. Federal policy establishes the minimum bridge safety program components 
necessary for both public and private bridges to ensure an adequate and economical 
program for the inspection, evaluation, maintenance, rehabilitation, and replacement of 
our nation's bridges. 

Continued neglect and lack of adequate maintenance will ultimately result in higher 
annual life-cycle costs of bridges due to shortened service life. Therefore, investment to 
improve the condition and functionality of the nation's bridges will reduce the required 
investment in the future. 

Bridge Safety 

For the continued safety of the nation's bridges, ASCE advocates that a bridge safety 
program for both public and private bridges be established, fully funded, and consistently 
operated to upgrade or replace deficient bridges and to maintain all others properly. This 
program should preserve full functionality of all bridges to support the operation of safe, 
reliable, and efficient transportation systems, and to allow these systems to be utilized to 
their full capacity. Such programs should include as a minimum: 

• Regular programs of inspection and evaluation that incorporate state-of-the-art 
investigative and analytical techniques, especially of older bridges which were not 
designed and constructed to current design loading and geometric standards; 

• Enforced posting of weight and speed limits on deficient structures; 

• Implementing and adequately funding regular system-wide maintenance programs 
that are the most cost-effective means of ensuring the safety and adequacy of 
existing bridges; and 

• Establishing a comprehensive program for prioritizing and adequately funding the 
replacement of functionally obsolete and structurally deficient bridges. 
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Transportation Funding 

Adequate revenues must be collected and allocated to maintain and improve the nation's 
transportation systems and to be consistent with the nation's environmental and energy 
conservation goals. A sustained source of revenue is essential to achieve these goals. 

ASCE recommends that funding for transportation system improvements, associated 
operations, and maintenance be provided by a comprehensive program including: 

• User fees such as motor fuel sales tax; 

• User fee indexing to the Consumer Price Index (CPI); 

• Appropriations from general treasury funds, issuance of revenue bonds, and tax- 
exempt financing at state and local levels; 

• Trust funds or alternative reliable funding sources established at the local, state, 
and regional levels, including use of sales tax, impact fees, vehicle registration 
fees, toll revenues, and mileage-based user fees developed to augment allocations 
from federal trust funds, general treasuries funds, and bonds; 

• Refinement of the federal budget process to establish a separate capital budget 
mechanism, similar to many state budgets, to separate long-term investment 
decisions from day-to-day operational costs; 

• Public-private partnerships, state infrastructure banks, bonding, and other 
innovative financing mechanisms as appropriate for the leveraging of available 
transportation program dollars, but not in excess of, or as a means to supplant user 
fee increases; 

• The maintenance of budgetary firewalls to eliminate the diversion of user 
revenues for non-transportation purposes, and continuing strong effort to reduce 
fuel tax evasion. 


V National Infrastructure Outlook Is Poor 

Three years ago, ASCE released its most recent assessment of the condition of the 
nation’s public works systems. Our 2005 Report Card for America’s Infrastructure was 
a grim review taken as a whole of the state of America’s roads, bridges, navigable 
waterways, dams, airports, water treatment plants, and other facilities. We gave the 
nation’s infrastructure a cumulative grade of “D.” ASCE will release its next Report Card 
in March of 2009. It is anticipated with the continued under-investment and delayed 
maintenance over the past three years that the grades are not expected to improve 
significantly, if at all. 

• Federal, state, and local governments have made a significant investment in 

improvements in wastewater-treatment infrastructure throughout the country since 
1972. But many problems remain. The Environmental Protection Agency 
estimates that the investment “gap” for wastewater treatment will total 
approximately $390 billion through 2020. 
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• America faces a shortfall of $11 billion annually to replace aging facilities and 
comply with safe drinking water regulations. Federal funding for drinking water 
remains at about $800 million, less than 10 percent of the total national 
investment need. 

• The U.S. Army Corps of Engineers estimates that at least half of the 257 locks on 
the nation’s 12,000 miles of inland waterways are functionally obsolete. It will 
take billions to replace or upgrade these locks. 

• Since 1998, the number of unsafe dams has risen by 33 percent to more than 
3,500. While federally owned dams are in good condition and there have been 
modest gains in repair, the number of dams identified as unsafe is increasing at a 
faster rate than those being repaired. $ 10.1 billion is needed over the next 12 years 
to address all critical non-federal dams—dams which pose a direct risk to human 
life should they fail. 

• America shortchanges funding for much-needed road repairs. Traffic congestion 
costs the economy $78.2 billion annually in lost productivity and wasted fuel. 
Passenger and commercial travel on our highways continues to increase 
dramatically. The Texas Transportation Institute's 2007 Urban Mobility Report 
notes that congestion causes the average peak period traveler to spend an extra 38 
hours of travel time and consume an additional 26 gallons of fuel annually, 
amounting to a cost of $710 per traveler per year. AASHTO estimates that capital 
outlay by all levels of government would have to increase by 42 percent to reach 
the projected $92 billion cost-to-maintain level, and by 94 percent to reach the 
$125.6 billion cost-to-improve level. 


V Conclusion 

Successfully and efficiently addressing the nation’s infrastructure issues, bridges and 
highways included, will require a long-term, comprehensive nationwide strategy— 
including identifying potential financing methods and investment requirements. For the 
safety and security of our families, we, as a nation, can no longer afford to ignore this 
growing problem. We must demand leadership from our elected officials because, 
without action, aging infrastructure represents a growing threat to public health, safety, 
and welfare, as well as to the economic well-being of our nation. 

Thank you, Madam Chairwoman. That concludes my statement. 1 would be pleased to 
answer any questions that you may have. 
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Senator Frank R. Lautenberg: 

1. In your testimony, you noted that urban bridges are more likely than rural bridges to 
be structurally deficient or functionally obsolete. What needs to be done to make our 
urban bridges as safe as our rural bridges? 

Urban bridges are more likely to be classified as deficient because of higher traffic 
volume and a greater than average age. ASCE supports the provision within the Bridge 
Reconstruction and Repair Act (S. 3338/H.R. 3999) that implements a risk-based 
prioritization approach to repairing the nation’s bridges. Under that categorization, urban 
bridges that carry high volumes of traffic, are older than their original design lives, and 
contribute to significant economic activity would more likely score highly on the 
prioritization list, and thus be improved sooner. 

Senator Benjamin L. Cardin: 

1. As bridge inspections require an analysis of information of a technical nature, it 
seems reasonable to me that at least one professional engineer be required to be on every 
bridge inspection team. However, the legislation requires that the Team Leader must be a 
professional engineer? How important is it for the Team Leader to be a professional 
engineer? Do slate DOTs employ senior staff with management expertise that are not 
engineers? If they have professional engineers as part of their Team, shouldn't they be 
able to serve as Team Leaders? 

Currently, NBIS regulations have the first option to be a Professional Engineer with the 
requisite experience and training to be the Team Leader on bridge inspections but they do 
allow other lesser options which do not require the Team Leader to be a Professional 
Engineer. ASCE believes that non-licensed bridge inspectors and technicians may be 
used for routine inspection procedures and records, but the pre-inspection evaluation, the 
actual inspection, ratings, and condition evaluations should be performed by licensed 
Professional Engineers experienced in bridge design and inspection. The NBIS 
regulations should be changed to require just Professional Engineers with appropriate 
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experience such as the expertise to know the load paths, critical members, fatigue prone 
details, and past potential areas of distress in the particular type of structure being 
inspected to be the Team Leader. They must have the ability to evaluate not only the 
condition of individual bridge components, but how the components fit into and afFeet the 
load paths of the entire structure. The Team Leader may have to make immediate 
decisions to close a lane, close an entire bridge, or to take trucks off a bridge to protect 
the public safety. 

A Professional Engineer is an individual who, through education, training, practical 
experience, and rigorous examination has been granted the privilege to practice 
engineering by a state in his or her field of expertise, and has the legal mandate and 
ethical obligation to protect the public’s health and safety: Insuring that a bridge is in 
safe, serviceable condition falls under this legal mandate and ethical obligation. 

I do know that in New York (and in several other states), the state where my firm has a 
significant amount of experience inspecting bridges, the requirements for Team Leader 
and Quality Control Engineer are very strict including the PE license, bridge experience, 
and NY inspection training. Other states or bridge owners may use in-house staff that 
may or may not have these requirements. The fact that the NBIS regulations have lesser 
bridge requirements that may be substituted for the PE is what should be addressed. 

Senator Bernard Sanders: 

1. Given the large unobligated balances in the Highway Bridge Program program, [sic] 
couldfederal restrictions or cost-share requirements be preventing states from spending 
more on their bridges? 

While I cannot speak for each state individually, there is some criticism that the current 
program may make it difficult for states to meet certain needs. The risk-based formula for 
prioritization included in this bill, however, ensures that the authorized $1 billion would 
go toward correcting the most pressing problems across the nation, regardless of location. 
Despite federal regulation that restricts the use of federal bridge program monies under 
some circumstances, the fact remains that the federal government’s financial stake in 
improving the nation’s infrastructure is too small. States and localities are forced to make 
up the bulk of expenditures on all infrastructure, not just bridges and roads, when they 
barely have the funds to keep up regular maintenance, let alone major capital 
improvements. A stronger federal role in infrastructure improvement would ensure 
neater capacity and improved operations and maintenance. 


2. The Department of Transportation has documented that there is a consistently higher 
rate of deficiency among rural bridges, compared to urban. Given that a single bridge 
may have much more importance for the connectivity ofa rural community this is a very 
troubling fact. 


Could you comment on the factors that might have created this situation? 
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Based on the figures published in April 2008 by the U.S. Bureau of Transportation 
Statistics (BTS) available at 

http://www.bts.gov/current topics/2008 04 24 bridge data/html/bridees us.html 
approximately 30% of urban bridges are considered structurally deficient or functionally 
obsolete while only 23% of rural bridges have either of those classifications. The BTS 
also indicates that approximately 35% of Vermont’s bridges are considered deficient, but 
does not break that number down by rural versus urban. 

While I cannot speak to Vermont’s specific situation, bridges can often mean the only 
link to travel and economic health a small community has. The legislation discussed at 
this hearing is an important step to remedy the problems on the nation’s busiest bridges, 
but should not be considered a cure-all. The nation faces serious challenges with its 
existing infrastructure. Repairing and improving it does not come at the hands of one 
small bill, but through a concentrated effort and a change to a mindset that values this 
type of investment. We must take this opportunity to improve and invest for the future so 
that all communities - rural and urban alike - can benefit from improved quality of life 
and economic prosperity that world-class infrastructure can bring. 


Senator James M. Inhofc: 

1. The bill would increase the number of years requiredfor someone to lead a team of 
bridge inspectors from 5 to 10. This seems rather arbitrary. Do you think that those with 
less than 10 years, but more than 5 years of experience are unqualified? I'm concerned 
that this could seriously reduce the number of qualified inspectors just as this bill 
dramatically increases the required number of inspections. 


Currently, NBIS regulations have the first option to be a Professional Engineer with the 
requisite experience and training to be the Team Leader on bridge inspections but they do 
allow other lesser options for non-PEs ranging from ten years bridge inspection 
experience with a FHWA approved comprehensive bridge inspection training course 
down to an Associates Degree in engineering or engineering technology with four years 
of bridge inspection experience and the FHWA course. ASCE believes that non-licensed 
bridge inspectors and technicians may be used for routine inspection procedures and 
records, but the pre-inspection evaluation, the actual inspection, ratings, and condition 
evaluations should be performed by licensed Professional Engineers experienced in 
bridge design and inspection. ASCE believes the increased requirements reflect the need 
to put public safety first when inspecting the nation’s bridges. The NBIS regulations 
should be changed to require just Professional Engineers with appropriate experience 
such as the expertise to know the load paths, critical members, fatigue prone details, and 
past potential areas of distress in the particular type of structure being inspected to be the 
Team Leader. They must have the ability to evaluate not only the condition of individual 
bridge components, but how the components fit into and affect the load paths of the entire 
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structure. The Team Leader may have to make immediate decisions to close a lane, close 
an entire bridge, or to take trucks off a bridge to protect the public safety. 

A Professional Engineer is an individual who, through education, training, practical 
experience, and rigorous examination has been granted the privilege to practice 
engineering by a state in his or her field of expertise, and has the legal mandate and 
ethical obligation to protect the public’s health and safety. Insuring that a bridge is in 
safe, serviceable condition falls under this legal mandate and ethical obligation. 

I do know that in New York (and in several other states), the state where my firm has a 
significant amount of experience inspecting bridges, the requirements for Team Leader 
and Quality Control Engineer are very strict including the PE license, bridge experience, 
and NY inspection training. Other states or bridge owners may use in-house staff or 
consultants that may or may not have these requirements. The fact that the NBIS 
regulations have lesser bridge requirements that may be substituted for the PE is what 
should be addressed. 
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Senator Boxer. I think that sums it up. We appreciate it. 

Mr. Krieger, we are very happy to have you here, U.S. Public In¬ 
terest Research Group. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN KRIEGER, STAFF ATTORNEY, FEDERAL 

TAX AND BUDGET POLICY, UNITED STATES PUBLIC INTER¬ 
EST RESEARCH GROUP 

Mr. Krieger. Thank you, Madam Chairperson and Senator 
Inhofe. I thank you for the opportunity to testify on this issue that 
is crucial to the safety and security of American families. 

I speak today on behalf of the U.S. Public Interest Research 
Group, a national federation of non-partisan, non-profit State-based 
public interest advocates and the many other organizations that 
also support this legislation, including the Transportation for 
America Coalition, an alliance of national membership groups fo¬ 
cused on building a modernized infrastructure and healthy commu¬ 
nities where people can live, work and play. 

As the latest wave of dangerous storms crashing into our coasts 
has reminded us, we as a Country are only strong and safe when 
our national infrastructure is sound and in a State of good repair. 
For that reason, we firmly believe that a Federal highway dollar 
is best spent on preservation and maintenance rather than building 
new capacity. We urge the Committee to support this legislation 
and to focus Federal funding on our Nation’s significant backlog of 
aging and crumbling infrastructure. 

The height of new bridge construction occurred from 1956 to 
1971, during the early phase of the interstate highway system. 
Therefore, many of the bridges that Americans travel on every day 
are reaching a critical age at the same time. According to a needs 
assessment from the Department of Transportation, the existing 
bridge investment backlog on the National Highway System is over 
$65 billion. 

Last year, America saw the horror of the Minnesota 1-35 West 
Bridge collapse. One year later, it is important to understand the 
systematic causes of that tragedy in order to avoid future disasters. 
There is no organized lobby that pressures State officials for bridge 
repair. On the contrary, well-connected developers and road build¬ 
ers lobby aggressively on the State level for wider lanes, new 
branch roads and additional off ramps. Builders often prefer lucra¬ 
tive contracts to pour concrete and lay steel for new highways rath¬ 
er than the uncertainty of relatively complex and labor-intensive 
restoration and repair. Meanwhile, elected officials find it all too 
easy to defer preventive maintenance that is scarcely noticed and 
rarely celebrated by voters. 

Over the last two decades, State departments of transportation 
have received vastly increased flexibility to shift funds between 
Federal programs to fulfill their transportation plans. The Highway 
Bridge Program, as you know, is the primary source of funds for 
highway bridge replacement, reconstruction and capital mainte¬ 
nance. States, however, can flex or transfer 50 percent of their Fed¬ 
eral bridge funds into non-bridge programs. During the last 5 
years, as we have heard earlier, most States divert that money into 
new projects, diluting the intention of the Federal program. In fact, 
Federal highway data shows that 36 States transferred more 
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money out of bridge repair accounts than into them over the span 
of the last 5 years. Compounding the problem, Federal funds are 
doled out based on formulas that often reward deferred mainte¬ 
nance. States receive funding based on their outstanding costs for 
replacing deficient bridges, but there is little accountability to en¬ 
sure that States use the money for this purpose. By deferring 
maintenance and allowing a bridge to deteriorate to the point of re¬ 
placement, States can tap into more readily available capital funds, 
albeit it as a much greater total cost to the taxpayers. 

The legislation before us today would be a strong step in the 
right direction. The legislation requires that State departments of 
transportation address all bridges on the National Highway System 
that have a sufficient rating below 50 on a scale of 1 to 100 before 
being eligible to transfer Federal funds into other programs. This 
common-sense solution ensures that States address those bridges 
that are in worse condition than the 1-35 West bridge before di¬ 
verting bridge funds into other projects. 

The legislation also infuses more accountability into the National 
Bridge repair and replacement program by ensuring that invest¬ 
ments are based on priorities like safety and mobility and not on 
politics. 

Next session, this Committee will be called upon to debate and 
write much of the next surface transportation funding authoriza¬ 
tion. In order to revamp our transportation system for the needs 
of the 21st century, fix it first policies and accountability for spend¬ 
ing must be prioritized. Unless we change the way that American 
finances bridge repair, we remain doomed to repeat mistakes of the 
past. The bridge collapse in Minnesota should serve as a wake-up 
call. 

We urge this Committee to embrace and approach the highway 
spending that prioritizes maintenance and repair of our existing 
roadways and bridges. Our Country can no longer afford the cost 
of inaction and misplaced priorities as our bridges continue to age 
and deteriorate. For that reason, we ask that you support the Na¬ 
tional Highway Bridge Reconstruction and Inspection Act. 

I thank you once again for this opportunity. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Krieger follows:] 
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Madam Chairperson and distinguished Committee Members, thank you for 
the opportunity to testify on this issue that is crucial to the safety and security of 
American families. I speak today on behalf of the US Public Interest Research 
Group, a national federation of nonpartisan, non-profit state-based public interest 
advocates, and the many other organizations that support this legislation, including 
the Transportation for America coalition, an alliance of national membership 
groups focused on building a modernized infrastructure and healthy communities 
where people can live, work, and play. 

As the latest wave of dangerous storms crashing into our coasts have 
reminded us, we as a country are only strong and safe when our national 
infrastructure is sound and in a state of good repair. For that reason we firmly 
believe that a federal highway dollar is best spent on preservation and maintenance 
rather than building new capacity. We urge the committee to support this 
legislation and to focus federal funding on our nation’s significant backlog of aging 
and crumbling infrastructure. 

The height of new bridge construction occurred from 1956 to 1971, during the 
early building phase of the Interstate Highway System. Therefore, many of the 
bridges that Americans travel on everyday are reaching a critical age at the same 
time. According to a needs assessment from the Department of Transportation, our 
country’s existing bridge investment backlog is over $65 billion. 
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Last year, America saw the horror of the Minnesota 1-35 W bridge collapse, 
which sent drivers plummeting to their death into the Mississippi River. One year 
later, it is important to understand the systematic causes of that tragedy in order to 
avoid future disasters. 

There is no organized lobby that pressures state officials for bridge repair. On 
the contrary, well connected developers and road builders lobby aggressively for 
wider lanes, new branch roads, and additional off ramps. Builders often prefer 
lucrative contracts to pour concrete and lay steel for new highways rather than the 
uncertainty of relatively complex and labor-intensive restoration and repair. 
Meanwhile, elected officials find it all too easy to defer preventative maintenance 
that is scarcely noticed and rarely celebrated by the voters. 

Over the last two decades, State Departments of Transportation have 
received vastly increased flexibility to shift funds between federal programs to fulfill 
their state transportation plans. The Highway Bridge Program is the primary 
source of federal funds for highway bridge replacement, reconstruction, and capital 
maintenance. States can, however, if they wish, transfer or “flex” up to 50% of their 
federal bridge funds to non-bridge programs. During the last five years, most states 
diverted that money into new projects, diluting the intention of the program. In 
fact, federal highway data shows that thirty-six states transferred more money out 
of bridge repair accounts than into them over that span. 
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Compounding the problem, federal funds are doled out based on formulas 
that often reward deferred maintenance. States receive funding based on their 
outstanding costs for replacing deficient bridges, but there is little accountability to 
ensure that states use the money for this purpose. By deferring maintenance and 
allowing a bridge to deteriorate to the point of replacement, states can tap into more 
readily available federal capital funds - albeit at a much greater total cost to 
taxpayers. 

The National Highway Bridge Reconstruction and Inspection Act would be a 
strong step in the right direction. The legislation requires that State Departments 
of Transportation address all bridges on the National Highway System that have a 
sufficiency rating below 50 on a scale of 1 to 100 before being eligible to transfer 
federal bridge funds into other programs. This common sense solution ensures that 
states address those bridges that are in worse condition than the 1-35 W Bridge 
before diverting bridge funds into other projects. 

The legislation also infuses more accountability into the national bridge 
repair and replacement program by ensuring that investments are based on 
priorities, like safety and mobility, rather than politics. 

Next session, this committee will be called upon to debate and write much of 
the next surface transportation funding authorization. In order to revamp our 
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transportation system for the needs of the 21 st century, “fix it first” policies and 
accountability for spending must be prioritized. 

Unless we change the way that America finances bridge repair, we remain 
doomed to repeat mistakes of the past. The bridge collapse in Minnesota should 
serve as a wake-up call. We urge this committee to embrace an approach to highway 
spending that prioritizes maintenance and repair of our existing roadways and 
bridges. Our country can no longer afford the cost of inaction and misplaced 
priorities as our bridges continue to age and deteriorate. Please support The 
National Highway Bridge Reconstruction and Inspection Act. 

Thank you once again for this opportunity. 
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Transportation 

For America 

Smart Growth America - Reconnecting America - Surface Transportation Policy Project 
PottcyLink- National Housing Conference - US PubBc Interest Research Group - National Association of City 
Transportation Officials - America Bikes - National Association of Realtors National Resources Defense Council - Apollo 
Alliance-LOCUS: Responsible Real Estate Developers and Investors 
_Action! For Regional Equity - Transit for Livable Communities - American Public Health Association_ 



The United States Senate Sept 10,2008 

Committee on Environment and Public Works 


Dear Senator, 


One year after the tragic collapse of the 1-35 W Bridge in Minneapolis, our country’s bridges 
remain in critical condition. We strongly urge you to support S. 3338, The National Highway 
Bridge Reconstruction and Inspection Act. 

The unmet needs of our nation’s aging transportation infrastructure endanger the safety and 
security of American families. While billions in federal funds are spent annually on new 
highway projects and lane expansion, our existing assets have been left behind. According to the 
U.S. Department of Transportation, approximately 74,000 bridges in this country are classified 
as structurally deficient. 

This legislation, which passed the House in July, is an important first step towards addressing 
our national infrastructure crisis. The bill authorizes dedicated funding for bridge repairs 
throughout the country and provides minimum inspection standards. The bill also requires that 
state Departments of Transportation address bridges on the National Highway System that are in 
worse condition than the 1-35 W Bridge before being eligible to transfer federal bridge funds into 
other projects. 

The tragedy in Minnesota should serve as a wake-up call for this Congress, which must embrace 
an approach to highway spending that prioritizes maintenance and repair of our existing 
roadways over new capacity. Our country can no longer afford the cost of inaction as our 
bridges continue to age and deteriorate. Please support S. 3338, The National Highway 
Bridge Reconstruction and Inspection Act. 


Thank you, 

Mariia Zimmerman, Policy Director 
Transportation for America 


John Krieger, Staff Attorney 
US Public Interest Research Group 
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Executive Summary 


P rivatization of toll roads is a growing 
trend. During 2007, sixteen states had 
some privatized road project formally 
proposed or underway. In the last two years 
Indiana and Chicago signed multi-billion- 
dollar private concession deals for public 
roads for 75 years and 99 years respectively. 
As a result of these deals, toll rates on these 
roads will increase steadily and revenues 
will be paid to private company sharehold¬ 
ers rather than to the public budget. 

Encouraged by the enormous antici¬ 
pated profits that private road operators 
will reap from these deals, Wall Street 
investors and high-priced consulting firms 
have promoted similar deals to other states 
and local governments. Although offering 
a short-term infusion of cash, privatization 
of existing toll roads harms the long-term 
public interest. It relinquishes important 
public control over transportation policy 
while failing to deliver the value compa¬ 
rable to the toils that the public will be 
forced to pay over the life of the deal. 

Proposed deals to construct new roads 
or bridges that would be privately operated 
are a more complicated matter. There may 
be instances where private companies 
can deliver services that the public sector 


currently lacks and can not efficiently cre¬ 
ate. However, private deals for new con¬ 
struction should also follow the principles 
outlined below to adequately protect the 
public interest. Any potential advantages 
of private construction should be weighed 
against the disadvantages of private financ¬ 
ing and control. 

Governments have a long history of 
outsourcing service delivery on public 
thoroughfares. Private companies, for 
instance, operate gas stations and food 
service at public rest stops. But the public 
interest is best served by outsourcing only 
those functions where public capacity is 
lacking and where continual competition 
exists for privately provided service. 

In general, privatization makes sense 
only for activities where the private sector 
has a clear comparative advantage over 
public provision of those same services. 
The common characteristics of road priva¬ 
tization deals are that they enlist a private 
intermediary to borrow' large sums of 
money backed by a schedule to collect 
multiple decades of steadily increasing 
toll rates. Private proposals should thus 
be judged according to the relative costs 
and benefits of enlisting this intermediary 
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to borrow and to hike tolls. Governments 
can borrow upfront sums at substantially 
lower cost than can private companies. 
Government is also more democratically 
accountable than private companies when 
it comes to setting tolls. (In fact, according 
to a chorus of investment analysts, a chief 
contribution of the private intermediary 
is precisely that it can diminish public ac¬ 
countability for future toll hikes.) Thus toll 
road concessions are a bad idea precisely 
because they outsource activities where 
the pr ivate sector is less capable of serving 
the public. 

In addition to an inability to ensure 
that the public will receive the full value 
for its future toll revenues, privatization 
of toll roads entails a number of additional 
problems. Over the long-term, these may 
be of even more serious concern: 

• Loss of public control of transporta¬ 
tion policy due to a fragmented road 
network, and an inability to prevent 
toll traffic from being diverted to lo¬ 
cal communities, or to change traffic 
patterns on toil roads without pay¬ 
ing additional compensation to road 
operators. 

• An inability to ensure fair or effective 
privatization contracts due to leases 
that last for multiple generations and 
therefore can not fully anticipate 
future public needs. 

• The upfront privatization payoff is a 
short-term budget fix that does not 


address long-term budget problems 
and requires drivers and taxpayers to 
pay more over the long term. 

For both existing toll roads and new 
construction, the safeguards to protect 
the public interest against bad privatiza¬ 
tion deals can be expressed in seven basic 
principles: 

• Public control retained over deci¬ 
sions about transportation planning 
and management; 

• Fair value guaranteed so future toll 
revenues won’t be sold off at a 
discount; 

• No deal longer than 30 years be¬ 
cause of uncertainty over future con¬ 
ditions and because the risks of a bad 
deal grow exponentially over time; 

• State-of-the-art maintenance and 
safety standards instead of statewide 
minimums; 

• Complete transparency to ensure 
proper process; 

• Full accountability in which the 
Legislature must approve the terms 
of a final deal, not just approve that a 
deal be negotiated; and 

• No budget gimmicks because a 
deal must make long-term budgetary 
sense, not just help in the short term. 
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Introduction 


F aced with long-term budget woes and 
insufficient funds to sustain transpor¬ 
tation infrastructure, state govern¬ 
ments have experimented with privatizing 
roads. Numerous private investors cur¬ 
rently offer public officials relief from the 
burden of managing these roads while also 
providi ng a large upfront payment. In return, 
the private entities seek the right to collect 
for themselves decades of future toll rev¬ 
enues and to steadily increase toll rates. 

Once common only in developing 
countries, these road deals have spread to 
the United States in recent years. 1 In 2005 
Chicago leased its 7.8-mile Skyway toll 
road to an international consortium that 
paid $1.8 billion for a 99-year concession. 
Indiana followed with a similar a 75-year 
deal of its 157-mile Indiana Toll Road for 
$3.8 billion. Governors in New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania shortly thereafter began 
exploring privatization options for their 
own well-established turnpikes. Other 
deals have enlisted a private company to 
construct or expand a new public road, 
and then typically operate it, in return for 
future toll revenue. Since 2001, agreements 
of one or the other type have been signed 


in at least seven states, and were under way 
or officially proposed in at least sixteen 
states during 2007. 2 Between 1994 and early 
2006, $21 billion was paid for 43 highway 
facilities in the United States using vari¬ 
ous “public-private partnership” models. 3 
Recent legislation enabling private compa¬ 
nies to operate public roads has passed in a 
majority of states. 4 

These developments mirror the earlier 
trend of infrastructure privatization in less 
developed countries. The rise in infra¬ 
structure privatization has been particu¬ 
larly pronounced in East Asia and in Latin 
America, where Enron was a major inves¬ 
tor. In those countries, unlike the United 
States, access to long-term capital is a 
major problem for governments seeking to 
build infrastructure. According to World 
Bank records, infrastructure privatization 
outside of the United States reached a 
peak of over $110 billion per year in 1997 
and 1998. 5 This trend largely bypassed 
the United States. 6 The accompanying 
figure shows World Bank data for private 
participation in public infrastructure in the 
transportation sector, about half of which 
includes airports, seaports, or rail. 
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Number of Transportation Infrastructure Privatization Deals Outside 
U.S., 1990-2005 



1990 1995 2000 2005 


Source: World Bank Public Private Infrastructure data base 


Many infrastructure privatization deals 
became high-profile failures. Two dozen 
private toll roads went bankrupt in Mexico 
after 1994. The Thai government seized 
one railroad that had been in private hands 
in 1993. Britain renationalized its rail sys¬ 
tem from Railtrack, the private company 
that had purchased the rail system in 2001. 7 
A World Bank study of over 1,000 infra¬ 
structure projects in Latin America and the 
Caribbean between 1982 and 2000 found 
that 55 percent of privatization contracts in 
transportation and 75 percent in water and 
sewer had been renegotiated, most during 
the first few years. 8 Twenty-one toll road 
projects in Hungary, Indonesia, Mexico, 
and Thailand were subsequently taken over 
by the government. 9 By the early years of 
the current decade, the volume of privatiza¬ 
tion deals had returned to the lower levels 
of the early 1990s. 

With the broader global experience as 
background, this paper asks three vital 
questions about the current wave of high¬ 
way privatization in the United States: 


• What is driving the current toll road 
privatization trend? 

• Do these deals benefit or harm the 
long-term public interest? 

• How can the public best be protected? 


Practical Objections to 
Privatizing Toll Roads- 

This paper focuses on the practical impli¬ 
cations of road privatization. Privatization 
can make sense from a purely practical per¬ 
spective when certain conditions are met. 10 

• First, privatization works best when 
private companies have some kind 
of proven comparative advantage 
over government agencies in provid¬ 
ing a particular good or service. For 
instance, at least before recycling 
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programs were created, a variety of 
exhaustive studies concluded that 
smaller municipalities which used 
competitive contracting for household 
garbage collection had lower costs 
than comparable municipalities that 
used public agencies for collection . 11 

* Second, the public must fully know 
what services it needs to contract for. 
For instance, it is less problematic to 
contract for private delivery of a ton 
of cement or for office windows to be 
washed each Friday than it would be to 
contract out “justice” from the courts. 


• Third, privatization only suc¬ 
ceeds when ongoing competition 
can discipline private contractors’ 
performance: either because multiple 
contractors can provide the same 
service simultaneously; or alternately 
because contracts are short enough, 
with a sufficient number of potential 
service providers, that unsatisfactory 
performers can be quickly replaced . 12 

• Finally, privatization works best when 
the government officials making the 
decision to privatize can be held 
accountable for the results of a deal. 


Privatization" or "Public Private Partnership"? 

T his paper uses the term “privatization” to refer to the transfer of traditionally 
public functions to the private sector. Recent road deals have received atten¬ 
tion precisely because they are shifting the way in which roadways are financed 
and controlled. As long-time Harvard scholar of road privatization, Jose Gomez- 
Ibanez notes, privatization has often been repackaged under different names. He 
explains: 

"Governments have experimented with many variants of privatization, often coining special 
terms—such as “peoplisation" (Sri tanka), "capitalization" (Bolivia), or "equitization" 
(Vietnam)—to distinguish them from the standard fare. And many consultants now prefer 
to use the term "public-private partnerships" to emphasize that a wide variety of forms of 
public-private collaboration is possible. Such changes in terminology may be useful, but 
they do not eliminate the basic problem of persuading the public that the terms of the 
partnership are fair .* 15 

This paper avoids the term “public private; partnership” (or PPP) because of its 
lack of precision. Interlocking relationships between the public and private sec¬ 
tor are ubiquitous across the economy. Virtually all public programs have always 
involved some kind of partnership between public and private sectors. Medicare is 
a partnership between public financing and services by private medical providers, 
for instance. All government departments of transportation likewise have a long 
tradition of using private vendors for various kinds of service provision. Any trans¬ 
action between two private companies involves some kind of partnership with the 
public sector that underwrites risks, defines property rights, and enforces contracts. 
Beyond a vaguely positive connotation, the term “public private partnership” tails 
to define what should be included or excluded in the category. 
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Toll road privatization fails to meet all 
of these conditions. Public entities, not 
private companies, have a clear and sig¬ 
nificant advantage when it comes to long¬ 
term borrowing of capital: the ability to 
issue tax-free debt, which makes for a cost 
of capital significantly less than private 
capital. Second, toll leasing deals are too 
long-term to predict future transportation 
needs, making it impossible to be certain 
of the services that must be contracted. 
Third, toll road privatization creates a 


private monopoly with no meaningful on¬ 
going competition because toll roads rarely 
compete with one another and deals last 
for several decades. Many lease contracts 
further limit potential competition from 
improved free roads. Finally, the length 
of these deals insulates them from public 
accountability. The downsides of a deal are 
likely to surface only after officials have 
left office and the public has no recourse 
to change the contract. 
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Explaining the Surge in 
Road Privatization 


G iven the obvious practical problems 
with toll road privatization, why is 
interest so widespread right now? 
The current growth of road privatization in 
the United States is being driven by factors 
on both the government side and on the 
part of private toll road operators. 


Pressure from the 
Government Side 

Budget squeeze for 
transportation 

Roads across the country are under great 
strain in terms of growing congestion 
and years of insufficient investment in 
maintenance. The American Society of 
Civil Engineers graded the overall condi¬ 
tion of the nation’s infrastructure a “D.” H 
Part of the problem is perverse rules which 
discourage investment in maintenance 
while encouraging construction of new 
roads. 15 Regardless, states are having great 
difficulty finding the money to fund their 


transportation programs at accustomed 
levels. 

Governments face immediate budget 
crunches due to rising health, pension, 
energy, and construction costs. These ris¬ 
ing costs limit states’ ability to use general 
revenue funds for transportation. Mean¬ 
while, gas taxes, the traditional mainstay 
of transportation funding have not kept up 
with inflation. For example, states’ gas taxes 
have lost 43 percent of their value during 
the 1970s, 80s, and 90s. 16 The federal gas 
tax, last increased in 1993, has done only 
slightly better. 

As a result of revenue shortfalls, states 
will soon be unable to sustain highway 
spending at traditional levels. According to 
the American Association of State Highway 
and Transportation Officials, the federal 
Transportation Trust Fund, used for state 
and local projects, is projected to run into 
shortfall during 2009 and will need to re¬ 
duce payments by 42 percent the following 
year unless new revenues are obtained. 17 
Many state level transportation trust funds 
are also forecast to run into shortfall in 
coming years. 18 

In the context of great investment needs 
and stagnant revenues, the huge upfront 
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payouts of toil road privatization have obvi¬ 
ous short-term appeal. 

Political benefits 

Privatization of roads may also offer some 
political benefits to elected officials beyond 
the avoidance of potentially unpopular tax 
increases. In the short term, privatization 
promises a huge budget windfall, which 
creates budget slack and an ability to 
dedicate resources to favored projects. The 
long-term financial downside, particularly 
the loss of toll funds and rising toll rates 
paid by drivers, often is overshadowed by 
the short-term and initial windfall. 19 

Privatization may also give elected 
officials political cover for the toll hikes 
brought about by privatization deals. Po¬ 
tential investors claim that by outsourcing 
toll collection to a private company, driv¬ 
ers’ anger over the toll hikes will not be 
directed at the politicians who authorized 
the toll hikes. Moody’s bond rating agency, 
after conceding that governments can 
generate these same upfront payments by 
borrowing against future toll collections 
without privatization, offers the counter¬ 
point that, “If they pursue the option [with¬ 
out privatizing], governmental authorities 
must take responsibility for their own toll 
raising decisions, rather than distancing 
themselves from these decisions through a 
long-term concession to a private entity.” 20 
Fitch bond rating service, similarly, lists 
as a merit of toll road privatization, the 
ability to “Distance government from toll 
increases.” The report explains that, “the 
political risk related to toll rate increases 
could be minimized by transferring the 
authority within an overall rate-setting 
framework to the private sector.” 21 


Recent federal rules 
promote privatization 

Aggressive policies by the federal govern¬ 
ment and particularly the Department of 
Transportation (DOT) have also promoted 


road privatization. The Transportation 
Infrastructure Finance and Innovation Act 
(TIFIA), passed in 1998, established funds 
for the U.S. Department of Transportation 
to spend on secured (direct) loans, loan 
guarantees, and standby lines of credit to 
attract private investment in surface trans¬ 
portation infrastructure. 22 The TIFIA 
website lists $3.7 billion in past financ¬ 
ing and two dozen current projects as of 
July 2007, mostly highway projects where 
private entities will be paid back through 
user fees. The DOT also publishes model 
legislation for states and a newsletter to 
encourage privatization of roads. 2 * 

The biggest incentives are for private 
“green field” deals where companies con¬ 
struct a toll road and then operate it and 
collect tolls. The federal DOT allocates 
over $2 billion per year in credit which 
can be used to subsidize private borrow¬ 
ing by narrowing the difference between 
the public and private sector’s borrowing 
costs. The DOT does this by providing 
private developers and operators access 
to tax-exempt bonding for highway and 
surface freight transfer projects. The DOT 
also grants private projects special federal 
waivers that suspend normal requirements 
on contracting, project finance, compliance 
with environmental requirements, and 
right-of-way acquisition. 



Pressure from the 
Investor Side 


Low-Risk Profits 

In addition to the federal subsidies for 
green field deals, a number of factors make 
road privatization attractive to investors. 
One is the reliabil ity of toll revenues. Com¬ 
pared to stocks and other investments, toll 
road privatization is considered a relatively 
secure source of long-term revenue. United 
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States contract law further reduces the 
investment risks, making deals very hard 
for governments to undo compared to 
other nations with less rigid commercial 
laws. Toll profits reduce investors’ portfolio 
risk as well, because the returns on these 
investments depend chiefly on traffic flow, 
which for cars isn’t closely linked to other 
broad market outcomes. 

Vast Amounts of Private Money 
Seeking Toll Road Investments 

With all these factors favoring toil road 
deals, it’s no surprise that private inves¬ 
tors have been feverishly trying to take 
advantage of the profit opportunities. 
According to a report by McKinsey, private 


infrastructure funds dedicated to invest¬ 
ment in public infrastructure grew' from $5 
billion in 2004 to approximately $45 billion 
in 2007. At least ten such investment funds 
were launched in 2006, and more than a 
dozen large ones are expected in 2007, 24 
Goldman Sachs, for instance, has started 
a $3 billion fund just for infrastructure 
privatization and consults to states about 
how to structure privatization deals. Mor¬ 
gan Stanley and Carlyle Group are putting 
together their own funds, while Macqua¬ 
rie Infrastructure Co. Trust launched its 
initial public offering (IPO) in December, 
attracting over a half billion dollars in new 
funds for privatized infrastructure. 


"New Jersey's roadways will not be sold, and they will not be leased 
to either a for-profit or foreign operator." 

— Governor Jon Corzine (NJ), June 28, 2007 



Governor Corzine of New Jersey decided not to privatize or lease the Atlantic City Expressway, 
Garden State Parkway , and New Jersey Turnpike (pictured here). Governor Corzine previously 
served as CEO for Goldman Sacks, which advised structuring of the road privatization deals in 
Indiana and Chicago. (Photo: Mark Gordon) 
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The Dangers of Road Privatization 


T he economics and governance of road 
privatization are highly problematic. 
For existing roads, outsourcing bor¬ 
rowing against future toll revenue to 
a private entity is likely to produce less 
money than a public entity could produce. 
This is the case because a private toll road 
operator will have higher capital borrow¬ 
ing costs and must divert some revenues 
to shareholder profits. Even without 
these fiscal problems, long term road 
contracts pose a variety of serious threats 
to the public interest. These include frag¬ 
mentation and loss of public control over 
transportation policy, and an inability to 
prescribe future needs in contracts signed 
decades earlier. 



Loss of Public Control 


Transportation policy has tremendous 
impacts on quality of life, health, and cost 
of living. It determines the level of traffic 
congestion and air pollution, the safety 
and quality of the roads, the many costs 


of driving and car ownership, the avail¬ 
ability of high-quality and affordable mass 
transit alternatives, and the development of 
future land-use patterns. What may seem 
beneficial from a narrow profit perspective 
does not necessarily benefit transportation 
networks more generally. 25 Public control 
of key toll roads is therefore necessary to 
ensure coherent transportation planning 
and policy making over long periods of 
time. 

Any driver knows how events that take 
place on one road affect other connecting 
and alternative routes. Thus, toll levels, 
maintenance and safety standards, and 
congestion on a toll road have a substantial 
impact on the number of cars using alterna¬ 
tive routes, including local roads and mass 
transit. Decisions about how to operate 
and manage major roadways can have the 
effect of creating traffic policy for an entire 
jurisdiction. 

Road privatization elsewhere has shown 
that a private operator’s profit motives lead 
to very different management decisions 
than a government would pursue. Four 
examples from recent road privatizations 
illustrate these potential dangers: 
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Non-Compete Clauses—Some 
privatization contracts explicitly limit 
the state’s ability to improve or expand 
roads. Private investors fearing that 
improved free roads would compete 
with their paying traffic obtained non¬ 
compete clauses in California, Colora¬ 
do, and to a lesser extent, Indiana. In 
Colorado, a private toll road deal went 
so far as to require adjacent munici¬ 
palities to add stop lights as a way to 
slow nearby local roads. 26 California, 
which used a private concession deal 
to create new toll lanes in the median 
of State Road 91, subsequently was 
forced to buy back the road because 
non-compete clauses prevented the 
state from improving the corridor 
and led to constant litigation. Non¬ 
compete restrictions hinder the state’s 
ability to conduct effective transporta¬ 
tion policy because other major roads 
will compete for cars with the toll 
roads, especially when privatization 
deals send toll rates sharply upwards 
and drivers seek alternative routes. 

Private Toll Decisions = Broad 
Private Control of Traffic Man¬ 
agement—Private toll operators can 
generally increase revenues by raising 
toll rates, even though the higher rates 
will cause some trucks and cars to 
choose alternative routes. For the pri¬ 
vate operator, the additional toll rates 
more than make up for any loss of in¬ 
come from diverted vehicles. But from 
the public perspective, the diverted 
traffic may clog local roads, increasing 
congestion and pollution in local com¬ 
munities. Substantial traffic diversion, 
particularly of trucks, resulted in the 
wake of the 1991 New Jersey Turn¬ 
pike toll hike. New Jersey responded 
by rolling back some of the toll hike 
for trucks to entice them back onto 
the Turnpike, a move that would not 
have been possible under privatization, 


at least not without paying the pri¬ 
vate firm for the lost revenue. From 
a private toll road operator’s perspec¬ 
tive, the gridlock and pollution on 
local roads may actually be desirable 
because drivers will be more likely to 
pay still-higher tolls. 

It’s important to recognize just how 
much control over toll policy private 
operators gain via the maximum toll 
hike schedule that privatization deals 
provide. If the rules for increasing 
toll rates under the Chicago toll road 
deal had applied to the Holland Tun¬ 
nel since its inception, that roadway 
could presently charge a one-way 
toll of more than $180. As a practical 
matter, an operator would be unlikely 
to charge that price because nearly all 
drivers would instead take alternate 
routes. But the operator would be free 
to charge whatever the market would 
bear to maximize profits. Moreover, 
in order to maximize profits, the toll 
operator can also offer discounts to 
particular types of motorists and 
encourage traffic between certain 
exits or at certain times. Together 
these provisions enable the operator to 
dictate who drives on the toll roads at 
what times. 

• Creates “Tax” on Normal Policy 
Making—The Indiana deal also 
requires the state to pay investors 
compensation for reduced toll revenue 
when the state performs construction 
such as to add an exit or build a mass 
transit line down the median. This 
compensation would add significantly 
to the cost of construction, and the 
state could potentially not afford to do 
the work it would otherwise perform. 
As an added complication, the exact 
level of these future payments might 
be subject to dispute and lawsuits. 
Transportation policy should be made 
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according to what’s best for the public, 
not limited by what kinds of extra 
payments may have to be made to a 
private operator. 

• Inability to guarantee state-of-the- 
art safety and maintenance stan¬ 
dards—The public may want major 
traffic arteries to have cutting-edge 
safety technologies and road manage¬ 
ment upkeep; but road operators do 
not know what these will cost. Private 
operators want protection against 
large increases in safety or mainte¬ 
nance costs. The Indiana privatization 
deal, as a result, does not guarantee 
state-of-the-art standards. Under that 
deal, the state of Indiana can require 
the operator only to meet generally 
applicable safety standards. To get 
state-of-the-art, Indiana must pay the 
cost of constructing and maintaining 
the higher standards, as well as com¬ 
pensate the private company for any 
lost tolls caused by the construction. 

In other words, if Indiana intends to 
bring its toll road up to state-of-the- 
art standards, it must pay dearly. 

In the future, new standards may include 
things such as new surfaces, embedded 
road sensors, or technologies that are not 
currently envisioned. The Chicago De¬ 
partment of Transportation, for example, 
has recently conducted a study which finds 
that using a new type of road surface that 
includes recycled rubber is slightly more 
expensive than regular asphalt but creates 
a number of public benefits. It reduces the 
strain on sewers and other water infra¬ 
structure because the surface is porous 
enough to allow water to return back into 
the ground. It also creates an outlet for 
used tires that are otherwise difficult and 
costly to dispose of in landfills. Despite 
the potential public benefits, a private 
operator would most likely be dissuaded 
from upgrading to this standard by the 


extra costs and few benefits for their own 
bottom line. Since the new technology was 
developed after the Chicago road deal, its 
installation isn’t in the contract. Chicago 
would presumably miss out on the benefits 
unless they were going to pay more to the 
road operator. 27 


The Public Will Not 
Receive Full Value 

Private investors are so eager to purchase 
existing toll roads that they are willing to 
offer impressive up-front payments in or¬ 
der to collect future tolls from the public. 
To give a sense of scale, the $1.8 billion 
sum paid for the 99-year lease on Chicago’s 
Skyway is enough to pay every resident in 
Chicago a one-time sum of $643. 28 The 
consortium that purchased a 75-year lease 
to operate the Indiana Toll Road paid an 
even greater sum: $3.8 billion. Potential 
privatization deals for the New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania turnpikes mentioned pay¬ 
ments between $10 billion and $30 billion. 
For elected officials struggling to plug 
chronic budget shortfalls, these short-term 
windfalls are enticing. 

As impressive as the upfront payments 
are, they pale in comparison to the likely 
value of the tolls traded for them, and 
are less money than public entities could 
generate doing the same financing them¬ 
selves. 

Financial analysis by experts in asset 
valuation confirms how privatization deals 
and offers have failed to supply full value 
for the future tolls that private companies 
are expected to collect. 

• Analysis of the Indiana and Chicago 
deals by Dennis Enright of NW 
Financial, a New Jersey investment 
bank, found that the private 
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investors in those deals would likely 
recoup their investment in less than 
20 years. That analysis is confirmed in 
at least Indiana’s case by the company 
that won the bid. The company Mac¬ 
quarie sent investors a presentation 
asserting an “Anticipated 15 year pay¬ 
back to equity.” 29 Given that Indiana’s 
deal is 75 years long, and Chicago’s 
is 99 years, the analysis demonstrates 
that governments in these states 
received far less for their assets than 
they are worth. 

Economist and long-term valuation 
expert Roger Skurski at the University 
of Notre Dame finds that the $3.85 
billion Indiana Toll Road lease should 
have more reasonably been valued at 
$11.38 billion. 50 

In Texas, the Department of Trans¬ 
portation initially excluded the public 
toll authority from bidding to build 
and run a new toll road they planned 
near Dallas, even though it con¬ 
nected to another one of their roads. 
The winning $3.1 billion private bid 
would have generated an estimated 
12.5 percent rate of profit on its equity 
investment and would have required 
the public to compensate Cintra, the 
private company, if a “competing 
roadway” was built within 20 miles. 
One state senator initiated hearings 
which led to a temporary moratorium 
on private deals and the toll authority 
was allowed to bid. The public author¬ 
ity’s bid offered an estimated $1.9 bil¬ 
lion in additional proceeds, calculated 
on a net present value basis, despite 
the public entity’s higher estimated 
investment for constructing the road 
itself.* 1 The state was able to cancel 
its initial contract with the private 
operator. 

In testimony before the New Jersey 


Assembly’s Transportation Com¬ 
mittee, securitization expert Peter 
Humphreys made clear that without 
privatization the state could generate 
a large upfront payment even without 
aggressive toll hikes. By securitizing 
future toll revenue, he calculated, the 
state could generate an up front pay¬ 
ment of $1.2 billion for each annual 
$100 million of future toll revenue it 
securitized for 15 years. Given that 
New Jersey tolls currently gener¬ 
ate $700 million a year, a single deal 
without a single toll hike would then 
generate $8.4 billion over 15 years.* 2 

Figuring out the fair price for a toll road 
is a high-stakes guessing game. The long¬ 
term value of the upfront payment itself 
depends on predicting correctly the extent 
to which inflation will erode the value of 
those dollars and what rate of return inves¬ 
tors could have otherwise garnered with 
the money. Expected revenues depend on 
future toll rates and how many cars and 
trucks will use the road, as well as what¬ 
ever lesser revenue may be obtained from 
service-area vendors and development of 
future advertising and amenities. Private 
concession deals attempt to reduce uncer¬ 
tainty by indexing future toll rates to fac¬ 
tors such as inflation and the growth of the 
national economy; but much uncertainty 
remains on the revenue side. Meanwhile, 
the road operator’s costs will depend on 
factors such as future maintenance and 
improvements, the number of workers that 
will be employed, and the cost of providing 
road safety and snow removal. All of these 
factors will themselves be influenced by 
future trends in transportation technology 
and demographics. The actual cost for a 
private operator will depend also on which 
unanticipated future road improvements 
their lawyers would be able to force the 
state to pay for. 

Despite the uncertainty over actual 
future costs and revenues on toll roads, a 
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number of factors prevent the public from 
receiving full value for a concession deal. 

Private Investors Have Higher 
Costs of Capital 

Private companies have higher long-term 
borrowing costs than public entities. Ac¬ 
cording to analysis by Dennis Enright 
at the investment bank NW Financial 
Group, public sector costs for raising 
capital through debt are a full 35 percent 
less than the lowest cost of money that a 
private entity can hope to obtain.” The 
actual financing arrangements, would, of 
course, be more complicated; but the basic 
public advantage when it comes to the cost 
of raising debt stacks the cards against a 
private deal. 34 Government will continue 
to have lower borrowing costs because it 
can issue tax-free public-purpose bonds, 
and bond traders are willing to accept lower 
interest rates on public bonds. 

The higher cost of capital alone means 
privatization deals will create significant 
public losses. Even when multiple private 
companies bid for a public toll road, their 
higher long-term borrowing costs will get 
passed onto the public in the form of a 
lower upfront payment than the govern¬ 
ment could raise borrowing against the 
same future toll hikes without using the 
private road operator as an intermediary. 
Stated differently, privatization requires 
greater toll hikes to generate the same up 
front payment as would be necessary with¬ 
out privatization. According to the NW 
Financial Group study, “doing such a deal 
with non-public ownership will result in 
tolls 20 to 30 percent higher than a public 
deal of equal size.”” 

There’s no debate about whether public 
borrowing costs are lower than the private 
sector. Deloitte, a major consultant on 
privatization projects, argues for instance, 
that, “with the maturing of the private 
finance market in the United Kingdom, 
the financing costs difference between the 
private cost of capital and public borrowing 


is now in the range of only 1-3 percentage 
points.” 36 Defenders of road privatization 
may argue that private-sector efficiencies 
will offset the private sector’s higher bor¬ 
rowing costs, but the higher costs them¬ 
selves are not at issue. 


Minor Potential Cost Savings on 
Existing Toll Roads Do Not Offset 
the Higher Costs 

Privatization advocates often counter con¬ 
cerns about the high capital costs of privati¬ 
zation by talking about potential efficiency 
increases from private operators. Rela¬ 
tively minor cost savings may be gained 
by avoiding public-sector rules about 
hiring standards. 37 Overall, however, the 
potential savings are so financially limited 
that road companies do not even mention 
them to their own investors. Macquarie 
Investment Group, in its own PowerPoint 
presentation to investors on the Indiana 
deal, reports “no significant cost savings 
envisaged.” 38 Similarly, a leaked document 
from a private operator proposing a $30 
billion deal in New Jersey explicitly states 
that the value is due to toll rate increases, 
not operating efficiencies. 39 In sum, private 
operation cannot be expected to produce 
sufficient cost savings to offset the high 
costs of privatization. 

Privatization decisions should be distin¬ 
guished from other kinds of modernization 
that may accompany privatization efforts. 
Modernization can be accomplished under 
either public or private auspices. A particu¬ 
lar public toll authority may, for instance, 
be slow to adopt electronic tolling while 
a potential private operator promises to 
install the new technology promptly. In 
this case, the elected officials have the 
authority to instruct the toll authority to 
modernize, even if they have to pass new 
legislation or appoint new toll authority 
managers to speed the process. Alter¬ 
nately, the public could hire the private 
operator just to install the new system. 
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Modernization does not require a private 
operator and the associated loss of public 
value and control. 

Modernization should similarly be dis¬ 
tinguished from privatization in situations 
where the state seeks to build a new toll 
road or expand an existing one. There are 
potential gains and risks to outsourcing 
construction project design and oversight 
to a private firm. In some cases a private 
builder in a “design-build” project may bet¬ 
ter manage the risk of cost overruns. But, 
as problems with Boston’s Central Artery 
“Big Dig” project managed by Bechtel/ 
Parsons Brinckerhoff illustrate, private 
outsourcing can lead to its own problems 
with cost, safety, and quality. 40 

The point is that service provision 
should be distinguished from financing and 
long-term ownership. Giving greater dis¬ 
cretion and incentives to a private builder 
need not entail private ownership or private 
financing of the completed road. 


Private Deals Must Also Cover 
Private Shareholder Profits 

While the high capital costs of privatiza¬ 
tion alone ensure the public cannot get 
as much value from a private deal as it 
could from a public one, the money the 
public loses in these deals is also driven by 
the high profits the investors make. For 
instance, Cintra, one of the companies 
purchasing the Chicago Skyway, revealed 
that it anticipates to bring in a 12.5 percent 
return on the equity they invested. 41 What¬ 
ever the profit share allocated to sharehold¬ 
ers, this is a net loss to the public. 


Transaction Costs 

Privatization deals also create significant 
legal and monitoring costs. For govern¬ 
ments to try their best to avoid unintended 
consequences, they must spend dearly on 
high priced lawyers and analysts to conduct 
asset evaluation, performance monitoring, 


and contract enforcement. Goldman Sachs 
was paid $20 million for financial advice 
on the Indiana privatization deal and $9 
million for the Chicago Skyway deal. 42 The 
state of Texas similarly spent $19 million 
on upfront legal fees and an environmental 
study of the proposed deal to build State 
Highway 121. 41 Many of these costs would 
also be incurred if the government opts 
to use a public entity such as the turnpike 
authority to securitize future toil revenues 
for an upfront payment. Under a private 
deal, however, additional state inspectors 
and lawyers would be needed to interpret 
the contract and litigate to ensure that the 
private operator was upholding the terms 
of the deal. 


# Problems 

Compounded by 
Excessively Long Contracts 


The loss of control and lost value from 
privatization are greatly compounded by 
the fact that the contracts last much longer 
than the public can foresee or for which 
elected officials can be held accountable. 
The Chicago and Indiana lease deals will 
stretch for multiple generations: 99 years 
and 75 years respectively. Private investors 
prefer deals at least 50 years long, because 
that length allows them to qualify for fa¬ 
vorable tax treatment. 

To appreciate how profound future 
changes will be over these time frames, 
they must be put in perspective. Consider 
these transportation-related milestones: 
Henry Ford introduced the Model T in 
1908, 99 years ago; the George Wash¬ 
ington Bridge opened in 1931, 76 years 
ago; and Congress created the interstate 
highway system in 1956, 51 years ago. 
Similarly, population changes during these 
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time periods can be dramatic. Metropoli¬ 
tan areas have doubled their populations 
in the course of a few decades, creating 
huge changes in transportation needs. 
Massive, unforeseeable changes will likely 
take place for transportation technology, 
networks, demographics, and the distribu¬ 
tion of population over time frames like 
those in the Chicago and Indiana deals. 
In the face of such uncertainties, govern¬ 
ments cannot predict their transportation 
needs, nor the revenue potential of the its 
toll roads, well enough to negotiate a deal 
that fairly allocates risks, dictates policy, 
or sets a fair price. 

No contract can be well crafted enough 
to solve these problems. Even the most 
public-minded elected officials with the 
best lawyers and consultants can not draw 
up a leasing or concession contract that 
will predict the public’s needs and contin¬ 
gencies in the distant future. Ambiguities 
in the future interpretation of a contract 
under unforeseen circumstances may have 
huge stakes and may need to be litigated. 
Officials should not believe that they can 
outfox lawyers for private toll-operating 
entities in drawing up these contracts. 

Professor Jose Gomez-Ibanez at Harvard 


who has written numerous books on in¬ 
frastructure privatization describes this 
problem as “the overuse of long-term con¬ 
cession contracts as the method of regula¬ 
tion.” He explains that, “the concession 
contract attempts to describe completely 
the obligations of the private firm to the 
government and vice versa, and it can not be 
changed unilaterally by either party... .The 
main risk with concession contracts is that 
an unforeseen event will make the contract 
unworkable for one or both parties. In such 
cases, the parties face a difficult choice of 
whether to renegotiate the contract or try 
to live with its unsatisfactory terms until 
the concession expires.” 44 

Beyond the uncertainties inherent in 
a multi-generational time frame, an ad¬ 
ditional issue of good-government arises: 
disenfranchisement of future generations 
of voters. Private investors specifically seek 
out essential thoroughfares which lack at¬ 
tractive alternative routes. These highways 
are vital infrastructure, integral to the 
daily lives of residents. So long as the State, 
directly or through a Turnpike Authority, 
retains control over its toll roads, voters 
have the ability to hold decision-makers 
accountable. Turning over control of the 



Cars lining up for the openmg of the Pennsylvania Turnpike in 1940 (Photo: Pennsylvania 
Tu rn pi ke Comm ission). 
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Winter road maintenance in the early days of 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike. (Photo: Pennsyl¬ 
vania Turnpike Commission.) 


roads to private investors eliminates that 
accountability and binds future voters 
to present-day decisions. Doing so for 
several generations of voters is simply 
anti-democratic. 



Given the profound implications of road 
privatization, no deal should be approved 
if the public has not had the opportunity to 
review, question and comment upon it. The 
Indiana and Chicago leasing deals were 
finalized with very little public deliberation 
or oversight. Texas would have lost billions 
of dollars in lost revenue if public hearings 
did not expose the higher payoff that could 
be offered by the public authority. Full 
transparency requires public hearings plus 
disclosure of a potential deal’s terms, and 
any related contracts and subcontracts well 
before a decision is made. 

Likewise, citizens need to be able to hold 
their representatives accountable for their 
decision to approve (or not approve) any 
privatization deal. Opinion polls show the 
public generally opposing road privatiza¬ 
tion. 45 In order to avoid a situation in which 


the executive branch approves a deal which 
legislators subsequently disavow, the leg¬ 
islature should also be required to vote on 
the final terms of any potential deal. This 
is akin to the way that Congress is required 
to ratify trade deals negotiated by the 
federal executive brance. Legislators who 
must defend their votes will listen more 
closely to the public. Needing legislators’ 
votes, states’ governors must also be more 
attentive to public opinion. 


# . Short-Term Budget 
Gimmicks 

Politicians sometimes have a penchant for 
one-shot “solutions” that actually aggravate 
long-term budget problems. The payoff 
structure of road-privatization deals tends 
to lead to fiscally irresponsible budgeting. 
States or local officials may be attracted 
by the immediate payoffs of privatization 
deals because they face long-term revenue 
shortfalls that prevent them from fund¬ 
ing public programs or force them to face 
criticism for tax increases. But because 
privatization payoffs are financed through 
future toll revenues, they can actually make 
future budget shortfalls worse. 

For instance, the Indiana Toll Road deal 
used a 75-year lease to finance a ten-year 
transportation plan. Whatever structural 
budget shortfalls Indiana faced before the 
deal will return in year 11, but the state 
will need to face these shortfalls without 
the yearly revenue from its toll road or the 
possibility of raising those tolls for public 
purposes in the future. 

If privatization deals are really intended 
to address long-term budget needs, then 
their proceeds should be dedicated to pay¬ 
ing off other kinds of long-term budget 
shortfalls, such as debt and transportation 
trust funds. 
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Protecting Against Bad 
Privatization Deals 


W hen considering potential privati¬ 
zation deals, public officials need 
to apply basic principles and to 
benchmark potential deals against the 
performance of similar borrowing and toll 
increases by a public authority. For “green 
field” deals to build new roads, public of¬ 
ficials should specify exactly how private 
entities might add value, and whether those 
more limited tasks might be outsourced 
while retaining broader public control and 
financing. 

Basic public interest principles can pro¬ 
tect against bad privatization deals. The 
following seven guidelines can help public 
officials spot a lemon of a privatization deal, 
one that does not adhere to the following 
conditions: 

• Public control retained over decisions 
about transportation planning and 
management without financial penalties; 

• Fair value guaranteed so future toll 
revenues won’t be sold off at a dis¬ 
count. Any upfront payment must ex¬ 
ceed what a public entity could deliver, 
and windfall revenues must be shared 
if future traffic exceeds projections; 


• No deal longer than 30 years be¬ 
cause of uncertainty over future con¬ 
ditions and because the risks of a bad 
deal grow exponentially over time; 

• State-of-the-art maintenance and 
safety standards instead of statewide 
minimums; 

• Complete transparency to ensure 
proper process; 

• Full accountability in which the 
Legislature must approve the terms 
of a final deal, not just approve that a 
deal be negotiated; and 

• No budget gimmicks because a 
deal must make long-term budgetary 
sense, not just help in the short term. 

Transparency and accountability will 
force public officials to face difficult ques¬ 
tions. When forced to measure up to these 
public interest principles, public officials 
are less likely to see high-priced road sell 
offs as an “easy out” to their difficult budget 
problems. There are no easy and attractive 
answers to questions such as what happens 
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if diverted traffic from increased tolls leads 
to gridlock in nearby communities. 

Public interest protections also prompt 
investors to internalize some of the risks 
that the public would otherwise incur from 
privatization. Many potential investors 
may be discouraged by a lack of secrecy or 
by the possibility of disruptions to future 
traffic flow, for instance. Investors may also 
reduce the upfront amounts they are will¬ 
ing to offer. But the tradeoffs will be more 
realistically expressed in the sale price. 

By challenging privatization proposals 
to financially outperform what the public 
sector could produce with the same bor¬ 
rowing and toll increases, privatization 
proposals can be evaluated more pragmati¬ 
cally. Promised operational efficiencies 
can be evaluated on their own terms. And 
ideological claims that assert infrastruc¬ 
ture privatization will “untap the dormant 
value of public assets,’* can be understood 
as little different from taking out a second 
mortgage on one’s home. 

If it is established that the public toll 
road authority or other public special-pur¬ 
pose entities can deliver better financing 
than private bidders, this still does not 
mean that public “monetization” of future 
tolls is a good idea. It should be evalu¬ 
ated the way any bond issuance or other 
borrowing would be: by judging whether 
the benefits of upfront investments would 
outweigh the longer-term debt burden. 

If public agencies are going to outbid 
private contractors, they must be able 
to make a credible commitment that the 
agency will actually follow through in 
raising tolls. The state may need to circum¬ 
vent statutory debt limits or have them 


removed. “There is no doubt,” according 
to a study by the Keston Institute for Public 
Finance and Infrastructure Policy, “that 
if the public sector was willing to increase 
tolls at the same rate proposed by private 
investors that the public sector could 
raise as much money as the private sector 
through long-term concession deals.” 46 

Similarly, when considering any poten¬ 
tial privatization deal, it is important to 
spell out exactly where privatization would 
be expected to generate increased value. 
Government agencies may, for instance, 
lack certain kinds of technical expertise. 
The government may lack the capacity to 
install or manage electronic toll paying 
or certain kinds of new bridge-building 
techniques, for example. The government 
may even have less ability to contain con¬ 
struction costs. Once the specific public 
shortcomings have been identified, it will 
be possible to consider whether the gov¬ 
ernment might outsource those activities 
separately or whether it would be cost ef¬ 
ficient for the public sector to build those 
capacities in-house. 

For existing toll roads, there simply are 
not enough potential efficiency gains for 
toll concession deals to advance the public 
interest. It is harder to make overall as¬ 
sessments of potential deals for new road 
construction through private companies 
that would claim future toll revenues. But 
no private deal should go forward unless 
the government is certain that the identi¬ 
fied benefits can not be purchased sepa¬ 
rately and that the benefits truly outweigh 
the many associated downsides of road 
privatization. 
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Notes 


1. Private infrastructure deals are common in 
Europe as well; but most such deals tend to be 
much shorter in length and the state typically 
retains much greater control, below-inflation 
toll increases, and revenue sharing. According 
to the World Banks Private Participation in 
Infrastructure database, European road conces¬ 
sion deals (such as in Indiana or Chicago) to¬ 
taled $4.2 billion between 1990 and 2005. This 
comprises about 2 percent of total private invest 
in European public infrastructure. Concession 
deals in Europe constituted only 29 percent 
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Decoding Transportation Policy & Practice #8 


Posted 1/30/03 


The Federal Bridge Program 

How States Under-Fund Bridge Safety 


The bridge program provides federal 
assistance to repair or replace aging 
bridge infrastructure. Even though over 
80,000 bridges are still dangerously 
unsafe, bridge repair remains a low 
priority in many states, and billions of 
dollars in bridge program funding has 
been diverted to other uses. 

The bridge program dates to 1978, when 
Congress greatly expanded funding to 
address a bridge system that was rapidly 
deteriorating and threatening public 
safety. As recently as 1992, 1 in 5 
bridges nationwide were classified as 
structurally deficient*. The bridge 
program is designed to address this threat 
head-on; each state receives funds based 
on its share of the total cost to repair or 
replace all deficient bridges nationwide. 
Thus all states have access to the funds 
necessary to make essential repairs. 
Bridge Safety a Low Priority in Many 
States 

Although Congress has allocated 
$29.3 billion to the bridge program 
over the last ten fiscal years, many 
bridges continue to have chronic 
safety problems. Bridge quality has 
improved overall since ISTEA was 
enacted, but even today, over 83,000 
bridges - 14% - are structurally 
deficient. Off-system (local) bridges 
are especially troubling, with 
deficiency rates over twice that of 
their on-system (federal) 
counterparts. 

A deeper look reveals significant 
differences among states in bridge 


improvement rates. While a number of 
states have made significant progress on 
bridge repair, several states have made 
dangerously little progress. 12 states 
actually have more structurally deficient 
bridges today than they did a decade ago. 
Why has bridge safety declined in some 
states while it improves in others? 
Although the bridge program is designed 
to put federal dollars where they're most 
needed, many states fail to take full 
advantage of the funding available to 
them. Overall, the states have spent only 
73% of the bridge funding allocated by 
Congress over the last decade—the lowest 
obligation rate of TEA-2 l's five core 
programs. And the trend is getting 
worse; states have used only 67% of 
bridge funds allocated during the first four 
years of TEA-21. The result is that billions 
of bridge program dollars—nearly $8 
billion since ISTEA's enactment—have 
been diverted to other programs and 
priorities. 

Bridge Program Under-Spending, 1993-2001 



1992 1993 1994 1986 1996 1997 1998 1989 2000 2001 
RacaiYsar 


* FHWA defines structurally deficient bridges as those that "have been restricted to light vehicles, require 
immediate rehabilitation to remain open, or are closed." This classification is distinct from "functionally obsolete," 
which are bridges whose capacities no longer support the roads they service. Some studies combine the two 
categories, and therefore report even higher rates of bridge deficiency than those reported here, 
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A state-by-state comparison shows the 
difference between states that use their 
bridge program dollars and those that 
don't. 

As shown in the graph above, the ten 
states with the best bridge conditions 
Structural Deficiency and Bridge Spending 


How States Short-Change Bridge Repair 

States that under-fund bridge safety do so 
in a variety of ways. Most take advantage 
of a loophole in the TEA-21 funding 
mechanism resulting from the discrepancy 
between state apportionments, which are 
specified by program 
(Interstate Maintenance, lotm 

Bridge, etc.), and obligation | 

authority, which is not. As « 

detailed in STPP's decoder, f 80% 

"The Transportation Funding f 

Loophole," it is left to states to I 6QO/o 

decide how to allocate overall § 

budget dollars among various 5 

programs. Often, states use | 400/0 

their discretion to fully fund § 

traditional highway building I 2 o% 

programs while under-funding 
critical repair needs like the 
bridge program. Several such 
states are ones that the bridge program's 
funding formula is designed to help the 
most. 

Another diversion technique involves the 
Discretionary Bridge Program, which 
provides bridge funding on a project- 
specific basis. To be eligible for 
discretionary funds, a state must not have 
transferred any of its apportioned bridge 
funds to other uses. But some states use 
the loophole described above to divert 
bridge dollars elsewhere without losing 
eligibility for discretionary funds. For 
example, in FY 2000-2001, Illinois 
received over $12 million in discretionary 
bridge funding, even though it obligated 
only 52% of its regular apportionment 
during that same time, and shifted 
millions to other programs. By under¬ 
obligating its bridge program, the state 
was able to "transfer" its bridge funds 
elsewhere and still receive discretionary 
funds without incurring any penalty. 


Ten States with Worst Bridge 
Conditions 


Ten States with Best Bridge 
Conditions 


have spent 82% of their federally 
apportioned bridge funds since 1992. By 
contrast, the ten states with the worst 
bridges have spent only 67% of their 
bridge funds since 1992. For example, 
Pennsylvania, with nearly 25% of its 
bridges deemed structurally deficient, has 
left unused or transferred over $1.2 billion 
in bridge program funding (see Table 1 
below). 

But while Pennsylvania is the most 
striking example of bridge under-funding, 
most states are guilty to some degree. 
Overall, states have neglected nearly $8 
billion apportioned for bridge repair, 
choosing instead to focus on new 
construction projects and other priorities. 
This shift in funding dollars violates the 
intent and spirit of the original legislation, 
which was to allocate bridge funding 
based on where it was most needed. 


Federal Highway Administration. Conditions and Performance Report , 1999 
Federal Highway Administration. Financing Federal-Aid Highways, 1999. 

STPP, Analysis of FHWA Bndge Classification Information 

STPP, "The Transportation Funding Loophole/' Decoding Transportation Policy & Practice #5. 


For further information, see: 

http://www.transact.org 

http://www.tea3.org 


http://www.antc.net 
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Table 1. Bridge Program Apportionments and Obligations By State, Ranked by 
Structural Deficiency Rate (Dollar amounts in millions) 


% Number of 


Rank: 

Most 

Defie, 

State 

Struc. 

Deflc. 

Bridges 

2001 

Structurally 

Deficient 

Bridges 

2001 

Bridge 

Apportionments 

{1992-2001} 

Bridge 

Obligations 

(1992- 

2001) 

% Of 
Funds 
Obligated 

Unobligated 

Balance, 

Bridge 

Program* 


Oklahoma 

33.5% 

7,605 

$516,2 

$407,0 

78,8% 

$125.2 

49 

Missouri 

25,8% 

6,083 

$960.8 

$674,2 

70,2% 

$209.1 

48 

Rhode isiSnd 

25.0% 

187 

$232.5 

$160.3 

69.0% 


47 

Pennsylvania 

24.7% 

5,390 

$2,883.5 

$1,627.1 

56.4% 

$125.5 

46 

South Dakota 

23.3% 

1,398 

$108.4 

$79,8 

73.6% 

$28.0 

45 

Mississippi 

22.0% 

3,694 

$427.2 

$364.1 

85.2% 

$70.4 

44 

Iowa 

20.1% 

5,036 

$431.9 

$238.3 

55.2% 

$140.9 

43 

North Dakota 

19.3% 

871 

$72.3 

$55.5 

76.7% 

$19.7 

42 

Michigan 

18.9% 

2,012 

$841.9 

$630.9 

74.9% 

$211.0 

41 

Louisiana 

18.2% 

2,425 

$686.5 

$560.0 

81.6% 

$140.7 

40 

Hawaii 

18,0% 

193 

$185.0 

$135.3 

73.2% 

$47.8 

39 

West Virginia 

17 3% 

1,172 

$561.6 

$490.4 

87.3% 

$103.8 

38 

Nebraska 

17.3% 

2,676 

$263.7 

$196.5 

74.5% 

$7.6 

37 

Alabama 

17.1% 

2,677 

$526.0 

$414.5 

78.8% 

$111.3 

36 

Vermont 

16.7% 

452 

$154.8 

$129.7 

83.8% 

$26.5 . 

35 

New Hampshire 

16.4% 

386 

$155.2 

$116.8 

75.3% 

$45.6 

34 

Maine 

15:0% 

354 

$188.0 

$145.1 

77.2% 

$28,6 

33 

North Carolina 

14.8% 

2,513 

$795.9 

$676.2 

85.0% 

$129.8 

32 

New Jersey 

14.6% 

930 

$1,438.8 

$1,273.2 

88.5% 

$120.7 

31 

Utah 

14.2% 

389 

$126.4 

$89.4 

70.7% 

$34.4 

30 

Massachusetts 

14.0% 

696 

$1,157.1 

$751.6 

65.0% 

$140.5 

29 

New York 

13.8% 

2,405 

$2,929.5 

$2,444.0 

83.4% 

$413.6 

28 

Wisconsin 

13.8% 

1,862 

$324.9 

$321.2 

98.8% 

$21.9 

27 

Kansas 

13.5% 

3,465 

$438.7 

$337.4 

76.9% 

$64.9 

26 

South Carolina 

13.1% 

1,187 

$341.5 

$324.8 

95.1% 

$28.7 

25 

Wyoming 

12.6% 

389 

$71.9 

$59.4 

82.6% 

$8.2 

24 

Indiana 

12:5% 

2,257 

$387.7 

$326.4 

84.2% 

$64.7 

23 

Arkansas 

11.9% 

1,479 

$348.1 

$313.8 

90.1% 

$36.0 

22 

Ohio 

11.8% 

3,305 

$1,086.7 

$733.1 

67.5% 

$285.0 

21 

Alaska 

11.8% 

169 

$150.2 

$69.9 

46.5% 

$50.7 

20 

Montana 

11.4% 

570 

$137.5 

$125.9 

91.6% 

$4.9 

19 

California 

11.1% 

2,631 

$2,067.2 

$851.9 

41.2% 

$619.9 

18 

Georgia 

11.0% 

1,578 

$543.2 

$413.8 

76.2% 

$159.9 

17 

Illinois 

10.7% 

2,725 

$1,000.6 

$806.5 

80.6% 

$193.7 

16 

Virginia 

9.6% 

1,222 

$674.4 

$283.8 

42.1% 

$150.2 

15 

Minnesota 

9.5% 

1,221 

$260.1 

$227.5 

87.5% 

$67.5 

14 

New Mexico 

9.2% 

348 

$91.0 

$61.3 

67.4% 

$29.7 

13 

Tennessee 

9.1% 

1,760 

$615.9 

$469.8 

76.3% 

$150.1 

12 

Kentucky 

8.8% 

1,189 

$393.0 

$331.7 

84.4% 

$71.5 

11 

Maryland 

8.8% 

436 

$450.1 

$259.7 

57.7% 

$75.7 

10 

Connecticut 

8.7% 

302■• : 

$681.0 

$570.8 

83.8% 

$123.5 

9 

Idaho 

7.9% 

320 

$38.4 

$69.6 

78.8% 

$20.5 

8 

Colorado 

7.4% 

596 

$226.4 

$217.8 

96.2% 

$16.4 

7 

Washington 

6.9% 

551 

$748.5 

$591.6 

79.0% 

$189.9 

6 

Texas 

6.6% 

3,182 

$1,188.1 

$925.8 

77.9% 

$202.3 

5 

Delaware 

5.7% 

47 

$93.9 

$61.9 

66.0% 

$33.7 

4 

Oregon 

5.0% 

362 

$404.4 

$274.1 

67.8% 

$58.0 

3 

Nevada 

4.4% 

67 

$76.7 

$56.2 

73.2% 

$20.6 

2 

Arizona 

28% 

194 

$81.2 

$67.7 

83.3% 

$10.0 

1 

Florida 

2.7% 

300 


$563.4 

97.1% 

$10.2 


Total 

14.2% 

83,318 

$29,195.0 

$21,376.4 

73.2% 

$5,122.9 


♦Because of transfers out of the Bridge program into other road programs, the unobligated balance (the unspent 
apportionment) for the Bridge program is not equal to the difference between apportionment and obligation, 
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Table 2. Structurally Deficient Bridges (Percent), by Federal-Aid System (On or 
Off System*), 1992 and 2001 


1992 2001 Percentage- 


Local 

(Off 

System) 

State Bridges 

Federal- 
Aid (On 
System) 

AH 

Bridges 

Local 

(Off 

System) 

Bridges 

Federal- 
Aid (On 
System ) 
Bridges 

All Bridges 

Point 
Change, 
J.S92-200* 
AH Bridges 

Error— 

29% 

13% 

2i«% 

20% 

9% 

14% 

-7% 


35% 

11% 


• 26% 

9% 

17% 

-6% 

Alaska 

21% 

7% 

10% 

12% 

11% 

12% 

2% 

Arizona 

8% 

1% 

3% 

6% 

2% 

3% 

' 0% ■ 

Arkansas 

43% 

10% 

23% 

21% 

6% 

12% 

-11% 

California 

12% 

4% 

6% 

12% 

11% 

': 11%'. 

5% 

Colorado 

21% 

8% 

14% 

9% 

6% 

7% 

-7% 

Connecticut 

18% 

14% 

15% 

16% 

6% 

9% 

\ -6% . 

Delaware 

13% 

9% 

10% 

8% 

4% 

6% 

-5% 

Florida 

7% 

2% 

4% 

6% 

1% 

3% 

-i% 

Georgia 

29% 

8% 

17% 

19% 

5% 

11% 

-6% 

Hawaii 

14% 

15% 

15% 

25% 

16% 

18% 

3% 

Idaho 

15% 

6% 

11% 

10% 

6% 

8% 

-3% 

Illinois 

21% 

14% 

18% 

12% 

9% 

11% 

-7% 

Indiana 

28% 

10% 

20% 

18% 

5% 

12% 

-8% 

Iowa 

22% 

9% 

19% 

25% 

10% 

20% 

.■ - . i% 

Kansas 

31% 

8% 

21% 

20% 

5% 

14% 

*8% 

Kentucky 

19% 

5% 

13% 

12% 

4% 

9% 

' • -5% 

Louisiana 

22% 

26% 

25% 

27% 

9% 

18% 

-7% 

Maine 

20% 

12% 

15% 

21% 

10% 

15% 


Maryland 

14% 

7% 

10% 

12% 

6% 

9% 

-2% 

Massachusetts 

28% 

15% 

18% 

17% 

13% 

14% 

-4% 

Michigan 

30% 

19% 

23% 

22% 

17% 

19% 

-5% 

Minnesota 

19% 

11% 

16% 

12% 

7% 

10% 

-6% 

Mississippi 

43% 

25% 

33% 

31% 

12% 

22% 

-11% 

Missouri 

50% 

24% 

40% 

32% 

17% 

26% 

-14% 

Montana 

18% 

4% 

10% 

19% 

3% 

11% 

1% 

Nebraska 

39% 

12% 

30% 

23% 

6% 

17% 

-13% 

Nevada 

12% 

3% 

5% 

9% 

3% 

4% 

-1% 

New Hampshire 

30% 

13% 

21% 

23% 

10% 

16% 

-4% 

New jersey 

32% 

22% 

25% 

19% 

13% 

15% 

-10% 

New Mexico 

13% 

6% 

8% 

14% 

8% 

9% 

1% 

New York 

63% 

52% 

57% 

18% 

10% 

14% 

-43% 

North Carolina 

27% 

17% 

23% 

17% 

11% 

15% 

-9% 

North Dakota 

37% 

6% 

25% 

29% 

5% 

19% 

-6% 

Ohio 

18% 

14% 

16% 

15% 

7% 

12% 

-4% 

Oklahoma 

48% 

17% 

35% 

50% 

20% 

33% 

-1% 

Oregon 

14% 

7% 

9% 

6% 

4% 

5% 

-4% 

Pennsylvania 

28% 

23% 

25% 

27% 

22% 

25% 

-1% 

Rhode Island 

28% 

16% 

18% 

29% 

24% 

25% 

7% 

South Carolina 

17% 

6% 

11% 

15% 

11% 

13% 

2% 

South Dakota 

33% 

8% 

22% 

32% 

13% 

23% 

1% 

Tennessee 

25% 

14% 

20% 

12% 

7% 

9% 

-11% 

Texas 

27% 

4% 

. .im' 

14% 

2% 

7% 

-6% 

Utah 

21% 

10% 

14% 

15% 

14% 

14% 

0% 

Vermont 

32% 

14% 


17% 

16% 

17% 

-6% 

Virginia 

14% 

9% 

n% 

12% 

8% 

10% 

-2% 

Washington 

9% 

13% 

u% 

7% 

7% 

7% 

-4% 

West Virginia 

28% 

24% 

26% 

18% 

17% 

17% 

-9% 

Wisconsin 

28% 

22% 

25% 

16% 

11% 

14% 

-11% 

Wyoming 

26% 

2% 

10% 

22% 

7% 

13% 

3% 


♦Bridges that are eligible for federal-aid highway funds are commonly called "On-system" bridges, as opposed to 
"Off-system" bridges. Off-system bridges tend to serve local needs more and to be owned by local government. 
Federal funds provided through the Bridge Program are available to ail types of bridges, with at least 65% going to 
On-system bridges and at least 15% going to Off-system bridges. 
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Memorandum 


Sept. 15,2008 


To: Environment and Public Works Committee 

From: John Krieger, Staff Attorney 

US Public Interest Research Group 

Re: Follow-up Questions for Written Submission 

Questions from: 

Senator Benjamin L. Cardin 

(I) There is substantial interest in some sectors to privatize much of America’s 
infrastructure, from roads and bridges, to drinking water and wastewater facilities. 
Are you aware of any data that would indicate that privately owned bridges are any 
safer than publically owned bridges? Are there any data that demonstrate that over 
the expected life of an infrastructure project like a bridge or highway that the 
private sector provides better maintenance of those assets? 

The privatization of our nation’s infrastructure, specifically our roads and bridges, is a 
rapidly emerging and, in some ways, alarming trend. In so much as the sale of a road or 
bridge is used for up-front capital for a state that is facing a budget deficit, the transaction 
can be a short-term gimmick with long-term consequences. After all, the function of 
transportation is inherently public. Please see the attached report, Road Privatization: 
Explaining the Trend, Assessing the Facts, and Protecting the Public, in which US 
PIRG’s Phineas Baxandall lays out seven principles that are crucial to protecting the 
public interest in any road privatization deal. 

To my knowledge, no data exists to prove that the private sector can better maintain 
infrastructure. In actuality, because the private sector is driven by profit and not public 
protection, regular maintenance and inspection of a privately-owned transportation asset 
must be specifically required in the original agreement. Most private entities will attempt 
to negotiate for the lowest possible obligation when it comes to preventative maintenance 
and upkeep. Given the long-term nature of these agreements, a state must explicitly 
require state-of-the-art maintenance and safety standards, among other public interest 
protections, before approving a sale of a public asset. 

Senator Bernard Sanders 

I. Given the large unobligated balances in the Highway Bridge Program program, 
could federal restrictions or cost-share requirements be preventing states from 
spending more on their bridges? 

When a state DOT makes it a specific priority to address infrastructure repair, the federal 
program should accommodate that decision. However, unobligated balances do not 
represent states that have prioritized maintenance but not been able to spend 
transportation dollars due to cost-share requirements. Those balances, I believe, represent 
states that have not prioritized the program. A state-by-state comparison by The Surface 
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Transportation Policy Partnership (attached) shows the difference between states that 
prioritize maintenance and put up the state share and those that don’t. The ten states with 
the best bridge conditions spent 82% of their federally apportioned bridge funds between 
1992 and 2002. By contrast, the ten states with the worst bridges spent only 67% of their 
bridge funds over the same period. Most all federal transportation programs require a 
state match, and while transportation budgets may be constricted on the state level, those 
states that prioritize maintenance and system preservation have been able to partner with 
the federal government to perform better for the public by reducing their total amount of 
structurally deficient bridges. 


2. The Department of Transportation has documented that there is a consistently 
higher rate of deficiency among rural bridges, compared to urban. Given that a 
single bridge may have much more importance for the connectivity of a rural 
community this is a very troubling fact. 

Could you comment on the factors that might have created this situation? 

Local rural bridges represent the highest percentage of deficiency, with close to a quarter 
of the subset graded as structurally deficient. This is mainly a failure of priorities. 
Transportation funding is consistently focused on increasing capacity, especially in urban 
areas to keep up with growth patterns that have created congestion problems. Urban 
bridges get replaced and upgraded along the way in a transportation funding strategy 
based on congestion mediation, while rural bridges continue to age and deteriorate. 
Smarter growth patterns and increased transit in urban areas should instead be prioritized 
to maximize existing road capacity in the cities. Additional funding should then go to 
maintaining the system based on repair needs in both urban and rural areas. 
Transportation funding that is geared towards new urban super-highways leads only to 
more gridlock, more pollution, increased oil demand, and unaddressed system-wide 
infrastructure needs. 
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Senator Boxer. Thank you, Mr. Krieger. 

As I have explained to my Ranking Member, I have given the 
gavel to Senator Klobuchar, because I need to go to a noon meet¬ 
ing. Mr. Ridley, know that I join in all the wonderful things that 
Jim Inhofe said about your career. I am just leaving because I have 
this urgent meeting, and I am turning this over to Senator 
Klobuchar. After you finish, she will do her 5 minutes and then go 
to Senator Inhofe, then I have told her, as long as she wants to 
keep you here, questioning you, she should feel free to do that. We 
will read it all in the record. 

Thank you all, and thank you, Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Klobuchar. 

[Presiding]. Mr. Ridley. 

STATEMENT OF GARY RIDLEY, DIRECTOR, OKLAHOMA 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 

Mr. Ridley. Madam Chair and distinguished members of the 
Committee, my name is Gary Ridley. I am the Director of the Okla¬ 
homa Department of Transportation, and as with all State DOT di¬ 
rectors, a member of the American Association of State Highway 
and Transportation Officials, or AASHTO. 

On behalf of the State of Oklahoma and AASHTO, we want to 
thank you for the opportunity to be with you this morning to offer 
testimony related to the content of Senate Bill 3338 and House 
Resolution 3999 with regard to increasing the effectiveness of the 
Federal Bridge Program. 

In the current form, the proposed legislation seeks overall high¬ 
way-bridge program improvement through increased levels of Fed¬ 
eral involvement, and also focuses attention on several perceived 
deficiencies in the National Bridge Inspection program. We would 
submit that the deteriorating conditions of our Nation’s transpor¬ 
tation infrastructure is no secret. It is not the result of lack of Fed¬ 
eral involvement, a mismanaged investment strategy or a failed 
bridge inspection program. In plain terms, it is a result of the fail¬ 
ure to provide the necessary financial resources to properly main¬ 
tain and expand the very system that helped make this Country 
what it is today. 

An increase in the bridge inspection frequency will only duplicate 
the documentation of known bridge deficiencies, just as the cre¬ 
ation of a new 5 year plan will only reemphasize how woefully ill- 
prepared we are to face the Nation’s future with a clear knowledge 
and understanding of the shortcomings of our past. 

In that context, we would offer the following observations con¬ 
cerning the bill. A risk-based prioritization system, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary, affords little opportunity to improve the 
Federal bridge program, but will certainly contribute to another 
layer of Federal bureaucracy. Bridge management systems used in 
each State are already designed to consider risk-based factors and 
are being enhanced to incorporate risk-based modeling. The 
prioritization of bridge rehabilitation and replacement must begin 
with bridge management and must carefully be vetted by State 
transportation professionals to ensure that a balanced approach to 
managing all transportation assets is being implemented. 
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It is unlikely that the requirement for load rating all bridges on 
the Federal Aid system every 24 months will yield meaningful in¬ 
formation. However, load ratings should be reevaluated when the 
conditions observed in the field have changed significantly from the 
as-built condition of the structure. Also, the posting of safe load¬ 
carrying capacities for each bridge indicates that load rating ton¬ 
nage, posted tonnage, would be required for all bridges. Such meth¬ 
odology would diminish the effectiveness of posting only those 
bridges incapable of carrying legally loaded trucks. 

The development of a new 5 year performance plan for bridge in¬ 
spection and bridge rehabilitation and replacements to be approved 
by the Secretary provides no tangible benefit. The Bridge Inspec¬ 
tion Program is clearly described in the National Bridge Inspection 
Standards, and the opportunity for Federal input and oversight al¬ 
ready exists through the review of the approved, mandated State¬ 
wide Transportation Improvement Plan, or STIP. It is safe to say 
that States already utilize the bridge condition information pro¬ 
vided by their bridge management systems, along with a host of 
other considerations, to identify transportation system deficiencies 
in formulating and prioritizing the investment strategies presented 
in their STIP. A new performance plan provides no new enhanced 
information beyond that which exists today and does nothing to im¬ 
prove the inspection program or to expedite bridge program or 
project delivery. 

Undoubtedly, the National Bridge Inspection Program can be im¬ 
proved upon. However, the focus of any improvement should be 
with qualitative nature, rather than simply quantitative. We would 
offer the following observations in that support. 

When determining bridge inspection frequency, structural defi¬ 
ciency is not the true measure of structural integrity and should 
not be exclusively used as a trigger for annual inspection cycles. 
Bridges should be, and are already placed on a more frequent in¬ 
spection cycle based on the condition of the main structural mem¬ 
bers and traffic volumes. 

The frequency of inspection of fracture-critical members should 
be based on a documented, in-depth assessment of condition of that 
member and the amount of truck traffic that is carried by the 
structure. Truck traffic is a driving force behind fracture-critical 
member fatigue cycles. Therefore, fracture-critical members with 
low average daily truck traffic may not need to be inspected at the 
same frequency as fracture-critical members carrying large vol¬ 
umes of traffic. 

Ultimately, sound engineering judgment should be used for in¬ 
spection frequency in determinations for both structural deficiency 
and fracture-critical bridges. These considerations and judgment 
are self-evident in the fact that States have implemented an in¬ 
spection frequency of 12 months or less on almost 7,000 of the Na¬ 
tion’s 25,000 structurally deficient Federal Highway Aid Bridges. 

With regard to possible changes to increase the effectiveness of 
Federal ridge program and bridge inspection procedures, we re¬ 
quest your consideration of the following recommendations. The 
membership of AASHTO’s Standing Committee on Highways, or 
SCOH, is representative of the best transportation engineers in the 
Country and therefore, the world. This standing committee, made 
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up of transportation professionals, should be tasked with the eval¬ 
uation of the bridge program and the National Bridge Inspection 
Standards in order to return improvement recommendations back 
to Congress for their consideration. 

The further consideration of S. 3338 and H.R. 3999 should be 
limited to the appropriation of $1 billion to be utilized exclusively 
for the construction contracts to rehabilitate or replace structurally 
deficient bridges on the National Highway System and mandate 
the obligation of these funds with 18 months of apportionment. 

In conclusion, we would reiterate that the further assessment, in¬ 
spection, documentation and prioritization of deficient bridges will 
not make them better bridges. The only way to begin to reverse the 
current trends is to substantially increase the Federal investment 
in all facets of our national transportation system, both bridges and 
pavements. We would be happy to answer any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Ridley follows:] 
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• Madam Chairwoman and distinguished members of the 
Committee, my name is Gary Ridley. I am the Director of the 
Oklahoma Department of Transportation and, as with all State 
DOT Directors, a member of the American Association of State 
Highway and Transportation Officials (AASHTO). 

• On behalf of the State of Oklahoma and AASHTO, we want to 
thank you for the opportunity to be with you this morning to 
offer testimony related to the content of Senate Bill 3338 and 
House Resolution 3999 with regard to increasing the 
effectiveness of the Federal Bridge Program. 

• In the current form, the proposed legislation seeks overall 
Highway Bridge Program improvement through increased levels 
of Federal involvement and also focuses attention on several 
perceived deficiencies in the National Bridge Inspection 
Program. 

• We would submit that the deteriorating condition of our Nation’s 
transportation infrastructure is no secret. It is not the result of a 
lack of Federal involvement, a mismanaged investment strategy 
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or a failed bridge inspection program, in plain terms, it is a 
result of the failure to provide the necessary financial resources 
to properly maintain and expand the very system that helped 
make this Country what it is today. An increase in the bridge 
inspection frequency will only duplicate the documentation of 
known bridge deficiencies. Just as the creation of a new 
Federally approved 5-year plan will only re-emphasize how 
woefully ill-prepared we are to face our Nation’s future with the 
clear knowledge and understanding of the short-comings of our 
past. 

• In that context, we would offer the following observations 
concerning the Bill: 

o A risk-based prioritization system subject to the approval of 
the Secretary affords little opportunity to improve the 
Federal Bridge Program, but will certainly contribute 
another layer of Federal bureaucracy. Bridge management 
systems used in each State are already designed to 
consider risk-based factors and are being enhanced to 
incorporate risk-based modeling. The prioritization of 
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bridge rehabilitations or replacements must begin with 
bridge management and must be carefully vetted by state 
transportation professionals to insure that a balanced 
approach to managing all transportation assets is being 
implemented. 

o It is unlikely that the requirement for load rating ALL 
bridges on the Federal-Aid system every 24 months will 
yield meaningful information. However, load ratings should 
be reevaluated when the conditions observed in the field 
have changed significantly from the as-built condition of the 
structure. Also, the posting of the “safe load-carrying 
capacities” for each bridge indicates that a load rating- 
based tonnage posting would be required for all bridges. 
Such a methodology would diminish the effectiveness of 
posting only those bridges unable to carry legally loaded 
trucks. 

o The development of a new 5-year Performance Plan for 
bridge inspections and bridge rehabilitations and 
replacements to be approved by the Secretary provides no 



tangible benefit. The bridge inspection program is clearly 
described in the National Bridge Inspection Standards 
(NBIS) and the opportunity for Federal input and oversight 
already exists through the review and approval of the 
mandated Statewide Transportation Improvement Plan 
(STIP). It is safe to say that states already utilize the bridge 
condition information provided by their bridge management 
systems along with a host of other considerations to 
identify transportation system deficiencies and formulate 
and prioritize the investment strategies presented in their 
STIPs. A new “performance plan” provides no new or 
enhanced information beyond that which exists today and 
does nothing to improve the inspection program or to 
expedite bridge program and project delivery. 

Undoubtedly, the National Bridge Inspection Program can be 
improved upon. However, the focus of any improvements 
should be of a qualitative nature rather than simply quantitative. 
We would offer the following observations in support: 
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o When determining bridge inspection frequency, structural 
deficiency is not a true measure of structural integrity and 
should not be exclusively used as a trigger for an annual 
inspection cycle. Bridges should be and are already placed 
on a more frequent inspection cycle based on the condition 
of the main structural members and traffic volumes. The 
frequency of inspection of a fracture critical member should 
be based on a documented, in depth assessment of the 
condition of that member and the amount of truck traffic 
that is carried by the structure. Truck traffic is the driving 
force behind fracture critical member fatigue cycles. 
Therefore, fracture critical members with low average daily 
truck traffic may not need to be inspected at the same 
frequency as fracture critical members carrying large 
volumes of traffic. 

o Ultimately, sound engineering judgment should be used for 
inspection frequency determinations for both structurally 
deficient and fracture critical bridges. These considerations 
and judgments are self evident in the fact that State’s have 



implemented an inspection frequency of 12 months or less 
on almost 7,000 of the Nation’s more than 25,000 
structurally deficient Federal-Aid Highway bridges. 

With regard to possible changes to increase the effectiveness of 
the Federal Bridge Program and bridge inspection procedures, 
we request your consideration of the following 
recommendations: 

The membership of the AASHTO Standing Committee On 
Highways (SCOH) is representative of the best transportation 
engineers in the country and therefore, in the world. This 
Standing Committee made up of transportation professionals 
should be tasked with the evaluation of the Highway Bridge 
Program and the National Bridge Inspection Standards in order 
to return improvement recommendations to the Congress for 
their consideration. 

The further consideration of the content of S. 3338 and H.R. 3999 
should be limited to the appropriation of $1,000,000,000 to be 
utilized exclusively for construction contracts to rehabilitate or 
replace structurally deficient bridges on the National Highway 
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System and to mandate the obligation of the funds within 18 
months of the date apportioned. 

• In conclusion, we would reiterate that the further assessment, 
inspection, documentation and prioritization of deficient bridges 
will not make them better bridges. The only way to begin to 
reverse the current trends is to substantially increase the 
Federal investment in all facets of our National transportation 
system to include both bridges and pavements. We would be 
happy to answer any questions you may have. 
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Environment and Public Works Committee Hearing 
September 10, 2008 

Follow-Up Questions for Written Submission 
Questions for Ridley (response date September IS, 2008) 

Questions from: 


Senator Frank R. Lautenberg 

1. Don't the traveling public and their families deserve to know that their government is 
taking a truly risk-based approach to fixing the country's bridges? 

The American public deserves a government focused on providing a world class transportation system 
that serves their needs and a State Department of Transportation that considers all aspects of the asset in 
order to provide for their safe and efficient travel. They should have confidence that their DOT is 
utilizing the resources made available wisely and investing in improvements with a balanced and 
calculated approach. Risk is certainly a factor that must be considered when determining an investment 
strategy and most bridge management systems already allow for such a basis of determination. 
However, the management of the overall transportation asset is best left to the States and not left to 
Federal mandates and bureaucracy. 

2. Wouldn't it be a waste to fix bridges which aren't in as bad shape as others, assuming they 
are used equally? 

All bridges that have problems are in need of repair and any investments to preserve or replace these 
assets would be difficult to consider as a waste. However, rarely are the resources available to fix all 
problems on all bridges. Therefore, priorities must be established and the nature of the deficiencies 
must be considered first. “Bad shape" has many definitions in the elemental bridge inspection and 
evaluation world and a truly equal utilization of any two structures would be difficult to identify. Solid 
data gathering and analysis and sound engineering judgment must be utilized when establishing the 
priorities for bridge repair and replacement with consideration for not only structurally deficient bridges 
but functionally obsolete bridges along with the scheduled improvements to the roadway sections that 
approach them. 


Senator Benjamin L. Cardin 

1. As I read S. 3338/HR 3999, the legislation seems to restrict funding to bringing 
structurally deficient bridges back into national standards. As you read the legislation, do 
you believe that the funding restrictions provide enough flexibility to spend Highway 
Bridge Program funds on new bridge inspection technologies such as radar and 
ultrasound? 

New research and technologies bring about new understanding and capabilities. The application of 
these technologies is important where it is determined to be warranted. While HR 3999 does seem to 
be somewhat restrictive, the Federal Government already provides millions of dollars to fund many 
types of transportation research and the utilization of such inspection technologies is already eligible for 
Federal bridge funding and, in some cases already in use. 
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2. How important is it that states retain this kind of flexibility? 

it is critical to maintain broad based flexibility when utilizing Federal transportation funding, however, 
the $1 billion encompassed by HR 3999 could easily be directed by the States for bridge repair or 
replacement. 

3. As bridge inspections require an analysis of information of a technical nature, it seems 
reasonable to me that at least one professional engineer be required to be on every bridge 
inspection team. However, the legislation requires that the Team Leader must be a 
professional engineer? How important is it for the Team Leader to be a professional 
engineer? 

It is important to have a qualified professional engineer as a team leader for the inspection of complex 
structures. Complex structures include all fracture critical members and all bridges of unusual design 
and construction, or any type defined by 23 CFR 650.305, Complex Bridge. However, it is not 
sufficient to simply be a professional engineer. The PE should also have a minimum level of hands on 
bridge inspection experience and the appropriate National Highway Institute bridge inspection training 
course work. Structures that are not complex or fracture critical could have a non-PE team leader 
qualified through education and experience and supervised by a Program Manager that is a qualified 
PE. 


4. Do state DOTs employ senior staff with management expertise that are not engineers? 

Many State DOTs employ non-PE managers and management. However, these personnel are not asked 
or required to render engineering decisions related to the evaluation of complex structures or 
management decisions for the bridge inspection program. 

5. If they have professional engineers as part of their Team, shouldn't they be able to serve as 
Team Leaders? 

Certainly, it should be left to each individual State DOT to determine the organizational structure that 
would best support such a requirement. Team leaders performing inspections on complex structures 
must be educated in engineering principals and methods to adequately, safely, and thoroughly inspect 
such a structure as well as to report critical findings to bridge owners. 

Senator Bernard Sanders 

1. The Department of Transportation has documented that there is a consistently higher 
rate of deficiency among rural bridges, compared to urban. Given that a single bridge 
may have much more importance for the connectivity of a rural community this is a very 
troubling fact. Could you comment on the factors that might have created this situation? 

Inherently, during the past 50 years urban systems have often been expanded and/or reconstructed with 
greater frequency than our rural systems due to growing traffic volumes and changing demographic 
patterns. Therefore, in many cases the urban systems are “newer.” However, this fact should not be 
considered a reflection of an “urban verses rural” importance determination. In addition, the sheer 
numbers and age of rural bridges often far exceeds those that would be classified as urban. Especially 
for States such as Oklahoma, where much of our original highway and non-highway transportation 
system was established on a one-mile section line grid and encompasses many miles as a result. 

The State DOT has a responsibility to balance their available resources to serve all. In Oklahoma, we 
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have recently placed a priority on the replacement of load posted bridges or bridges that cannot carry a 
legally loaded truck. These bridges have a detrimental impact on travel and commerce and cause undo 
hardship for our rural and often agricultural economies. 

2. To get federal funding for bridge projects states and municipalities must come up with at 
least 20% of the total cost of the project, even for bridges on the federal system. For your 
state, and in your opinion for others, does that cost-share increase the total amount of 
funds for bridge projects? 

Obviously, the 20% match requirement results in a larger expenditure of funding on Federal-Aid 
projects simply due to the infusion of State funding. 

3. Given the backlog of important bridge work and the fact that the states are not using 
many available federal bridge dollars would it make sense to lower this required match for 
a period? 

Yes. It could reduce the balance of this program and lessen the need to transfer bridge funds in order to 
have greater flexibility in delivering projects. 

4. Given the large unobligated balances in the Highway Bridge Program program, could 
federal restrictions or cost-share requirements be preventing states from spending more 
on their bridges? 

Absolutely. 

Senator James M. Inhofe 

1. We have spoken many times in the last few days about this, but could you recount for my 
colleagues what have you done in Oklahoma since last Friday to manage the Highway 
Trust Fund crisis? 


We deferred all previously anticipated awards of both State and Federal-aid construction contracts to be 
considered at the regularly scheduled meeting of the Transportation Commission on Monday. 
September 8, 2008. 

We announced and notified all contractors that the September 18, 2008 bid letting would likely be 
cancelled, barring any significant change in the funding situation. 

We delayed the issuance of work orders on previously awarded construction contracts. 

We began to seek points of closure on active highway design and construction contracts that would 
have facilitated the suspension or cancellation of further work, being mindful of the immediate risk to 
the safety of the traveling public. 

We suspended further acquisition of Rights-of-Way to support future construction projects. 

2. How docs this compare to what your colleagues heading other state DOTs are doing? 

The Department had to react quickly due to the fact that a large percentage of our program is funded 
with Federal-aid and because our Transportation Commission was due to meet the following Monday. 
States with similar funding mixes had to react with the same aggression and States that are not as 
dependent on the Federal-aid program had more flexibility in their approach to financing the shortfall. 
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3. Why has funding been historically transferred out of the Highway Bridge Program and 
diverted to other eligible funding categories? 

States transfer funding for a variety of reasons including the somewhat restrictive requirements of the 
federal bridge eligibility determinations. The determination of eligibility for bridge program funding is 
narrowly focused and often does not support the implementation of needed multi-faceted projects. The 
resulting appearance is that funding is being diverted, when in actuality the states spend significantly 
more money on their bridge programs (FFY 2004-SI0.5 B) than is available through the Federal 
Highway Bridge Program (FFY 2004 -$5.1 B). 

4. If this is related to the high level of red tape associated with this program, how could we 
improve the program to make it more workable for the states? 

The Federal government must continue to seek ways to deliver the Federal-aid program in a manner 
that allows states to select and prioritize projects in accordance with their unique needs. Broadening 
federal eligibility requirements, revisiting matching ratios and reducing the number of funding 
categories and codes would be great steps towards an improved program. 

5. Would you consider the inspection of all structurally deficient and fracture critical bridges 
by licensed professional engineers on an annual basis to be a beneficial improvement that 
would save lives and result in improved investment decisions? 

No. We do not believe an increased frequency of inspections for all structurally deficient and fracture 
critical bridges by professional engineers would yield meaningful information. Where warranted, states 
already inspect bridges that present specific concerns at a greater frequency. The current inspection 
program is sound and provides the data and information necessary to guide an investment strategy. The 
real deficiency of most investment strategies is a general lack of the financial resources to effect the 
needed improvements in a timely manner. 

6. States cannot rely exclusively on the Federal Government to address and resolve all 
transportation deficiencies. What is being done by states to address the transportation 
infrastructure problems? 

A growing number of state legislatures have recognized the condition of the transportation system and 
are doing all they can at the state level to infuse resources into the repair and maintenance of their 
infrastructure. Many are tapping non-traditional revenue streams such as use taxes, income taxes, and 
user fees rather than the historic volumetric gasoline tax. States are also developing very sophisticated 
asset management systems that can assist their decision makers in investing their available resources 
wisely. 

7. What should the role of the Federal Government be in addressing the nation's bridge 
problem? 

The Federal Government should provide financial resources and technical support to the states for their 
utilization and should re-focus their efforts on determining the future of the National Transportation 
System and network. If we are to again achieve a true world class National Transportation System that 
will meet the needs of generations of Americans to come, then the initiative must begin at the National 
level by providing adequate funding and direction. One must only look to history for the answers, as 
the enormous success of the Interstate System was directly related to the National concern and the 
vision and direction provided by the leaders of the time. States cannot be expected to overcome the 
significant obstacles of reconstructing our National Transportation System without the same provision 
of National resources and vision for our future. 
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Senator Klobuchar. Thank you very much, Mr. Ridley, and 
thank you to all of our panelists. 

I was noticing, Mr. Herrmann, that in your testimony, you talked 
about how over $12 billion should be spent annually on bridge re¬ 
pair, is that right? 

Mr. Herrmann. That goes back to the Report Card in 2005. It 
was $12.4 billion. I think it was FHWA’s statistics. 

Senator Klobuchar. I thought it was an interesting figure, be¬ 
cause there are some estimates that that is how much we are 
spending a month in Iraq to build, among other things, bridges in 
Iraq. So you are saying that $12 billion a year, and then we are 
now spending only around $4 billion a year on bridge repair, is that 
right? 

Mr. Herrmann. I think AASHTO came up with a number from 
the Federal Government, $5 billion, and I think from States and 
other sources there is another $5 billion. So it is about $2 billion 
short. 

Senator Klobuchar. OK. And you know what we are trying to 
do is, one, I agree with Mr. Ridley, we are trying to inject more 
funding into the system. We have tried to do that in several stim¬ 
ulus packages and other things. But the other thing we are trying 
to do is make sure the money that we have is spent in the right 
way. One of the things that Congressman Oberstar, because he has 
limited time, wasn’t able to say that he has looked at this, and in 
Minnesota, in the 5-years leading up to our bridge collapse, only 51 
percent of the bridge repair money was spent in that way. It was 
spent on other things. So that is why he and I are both so focused 
on trying to put safety standards in place and make sure that the 
money is spent in the right way. 

So could you tell me what the consequence, the on the ground 
consequence that you think there is of not spending the money we 
have designated, although it is not enough, in the right way? Then 
also not having enough money, period, for our own infrastructure? 

Mr. Herrmann. Obviously the statistic came out that our aver¬ 
age bridge is 43 years old. About the time that these were de¬ 
signed, their design life was about 50 years. 

Now, bridges can be made to last longer, but they need mainte¬ 
nance, and they do need rehabilitation. If we don’t have sufficient 
funding, we can’t do that, and the rate of structurally deficient 
bridges will increase. As I stated earlier, if we take a look at the 
average over the past couple of years, the rate of decreasing that 
deficient bridge number is actually decreasing. So it is going to 
take longer to get rid of deficient bridges at the present rate. 

Senator Klobuchar. And the bill that we have here in the Sen¬ 
ate that is similar to Congressman Oberstar’s bill makes its alloca¬ 
tion based on a formula that takes into account public safety. Do 
you think that is a key criteria for determining the funding? 

Mr. Herrmann. ASCE’s canon of ethics puts public safety, health 
and welfare above everything for an engineer. So public safety is 
an excellent way to regard removal of deficient bridges. 

Senator Klobuchar. Thank you. 

Mr. Krieger, you were talking, which was kind of interesting, 
about why you think this is going on at the State levels. I tried to 
figure out why, in the past 5 years, as Congressman Oberstar had 
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pointed out, in our State, 51 percent of the bridge money went to 
that maintenance. We had some State issues as well with a lack 
of funding. You believe, I wondered if you could expand on this, 
that you have issues of, there is not really a bridge repair lobby, 
that people aren’t focused on that, it is not very glamorous, it is 
not very sexy and it is not as interesting as maybe building new 
projects. Do you want to expand on that? 

Mr. Krieger. Yes, thank you. 

We have been engaged over the last, for quite some time on the 
State level, trying to push, within State DOTs and State elected of¬ 
ficials to do the right thing and to look at maintenance and repair. 
What happens is, in a lot of cases, there is pressure that comes 
from the outside and from the inside to do the thing that leads to 
the big ribbon-cutting. Those that push for the maintenance and 
repair and point to some of the things that their constituencies see, 
which are bridges in really bad shape, are kind of deemed as 
Chicken Littles. 

So there is definitely this sense of what is more popular among 
the voters and also this sense of, if you are an elected official or 
an appointee, in your time in office doing the thing that gets you 
the most political capital, which is not necessarily maintenance and 
repair. 

Then on top of that, in the situation of the flexing funds back 
and forth, it is logistically and politically difficult to do some of 
these maintenance and repair projects when it is easier to do some 
of the other new projects that, as I said before, are more politically 
popular. 

Senator Klobuchar. OK. We will go back to that for Senator 
Inhofe. I do think this is a combination of what you and Mr. 
Herrmann have talked about, with the lack of focus on this bridge 
repair, which is why we are doing this bill, but also what Mr. Rid¬ 
ley is referring to, which is the lack of funding, period. So thank 
you. 

Senator Inhofe? 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Madam Chairman. 

First of all, let me repeat, since it has been a long meeting, we 
may have forgotten how serious the problem is in Oklahoma. We 
are actually third in the number of bridges, only behind Texas and 
California. A lot of people don’t realize that. The State of ill repair 
is about the worst in the Nation. 

Second, I don’t like to have, in these discussions, bringing in po¬ 
litical things, talking about how much you spend in Iraq or the war 
on terror and all that. We have a problem. I am ranked usually as 
the most conservative member of the U.S. Senate. And yet I am a 
big spender in some areas. One is national defense, but the other 
clearly is infrastructure. I would like to remind, I know that Mr. 
Ridley knows this, that when I was the author, at that time the 
Republicans were majority, I authored the 2005 Transportation Re¬ 
authorization Bill and characterized it as the largest non-military 
authorization bill in this Nation’s history. I think it was. 

But I also said it was inadequate. It wasn’t enough. And it just 
barely maintained what we have today, and it didn’t take care of 
this crisis that is out there that everybody knows is there. That is 
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why this should not be a partisan discussion. We need to spend 
more money on infrastructure, it is a crisis, we recognize that. 

Mr. Ridley, you and I have talked several times in the last few 
days. Could you recount for my colleagues and for the record what 
you have done in Oklahoma since last Friday to manage this high¬ 
way finance Trust Fund crisis? 

Mr. Ridley. On Monday, Senator, we had our Transportation 
Commission. And we had a little over $80 million worth of projects 
that we had open bids just 2 weeks before that was going to be 
taken to the Commission for approval. 

One of those, quite frankly, was a $40 million project on a half 
a billion dollar bridge that we are replacing in Oklahoma City that 
is structurally deficient, that has 250 fracture-critical members on 
it. It is one that certainly needs to be replaced. But we had to ask 
the Commission to defer that letting until the crisis here in the 
Trust Fund is solved. We also suspended all right-of-way acquisi¬ 
tion for any of our projects. And depending on what takes place, 
I informed the Commission, depending on what takes place with 
the Trust Fund over the next few days, we may suspend work on 
construction projects, have to, because of the cash-flow of the reim¬ 
bursement of the billing from the Federal Trust Fund. 

Senator Inhofe. You have done a good job of it. I would assume 
that your counterparts in other States, you have had communica¬ 
tion with them. The same thing is happening there, in most States. 

Mr. Ridley. That is correct. All States are different in their ap¬ 
proach. We rely, 85 percent of our construction program currently 
is Federal funds. Consequently, any disruption in making pay¬ 
ments by the Trust Fund will have a dramatic effect on our cash¬ 
flow. 

Senator Inhofe. We have talked also, Mr. Ridley, about the up¬ 
coming 2009 reauthorization bill. I have mentioned to you that 
some of this concern that is out there, that money is not going all 
to surface transportation, in fact, I have seen this in the last 22 
years that I have been on both the House Committee and then the 
Senate Committee, that it goes to other areas. One of our meetings 
preparing, that we have had here with Senator Boxer, preparing 
for the 2009 reauthorization bill, we have talked about funding 
mechanisms and trying to isolate these things to have each one pay 
for its own. We are trying to address this. But it is a crisis that 
is out there. 

Now, Mr. Krieger, I am going to ask you, but I want to ask Mr. 
Ridley first, it is my understanding, and I am not sure about Okla¬ 
homa, but in many States, money is indeed transferred out of the 
bridge account. One reason for that, as I said in my opening state¬ 
ment, when Mr. Oberstar was here, is that there is so much red 
tape in there that they can actually use that money to repair and 
to rebuild bridges in another account that doesn’t have the same 
red tape and maybe get more for the dollars. Do you think either 
Oklahoma or some other States are using this rationale? 

Mr. Ridley. Absolutely, Senator. The problem with using the 
money in the bridge account, because of the guidance, if you will, 
by the Federal Government, makes it so extremely difficult to use 
those moneys for bridge rehabilitation at times. 
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Let me give you an example, Senator, that you are very familiar 
with. Oklahoma, not unlike Minnesota, had a bridge tragedy itself 
in 2002. Our bridge was knocked down, not collapsed. We started 
immediately to put a plan in place to rebuild that bridge. Federal 
Highways told us that we could not use bridge funds to replace 
that bridge, because the last inspection of it had it rated as an 80. 
And not until we had some calls from your office and some others 
was the decision made that yes, we could. We were going to have 
to remove money out of our bridge program into the NHS in order 
to be able to rebuild the bridge back, rather than just use the 
money out of the bridge program, which certainly seems somewhat 
foolish with us. 

Senator Inhofe. And I remember being there with Secretary Pe¬ 
ters the day after this, and with you. And she recognized that. That 
is one of the reasons that we did it the way we did it. I applaud 
you for getting that done. 

By the way, that job, I am sure you have the numbers on this, 
but it was done like in two-thirds of the time that they thought it 
was going to be done. It was so similar to the tragedy that took 
place between Port Isabel, Texas, and South Padre Island, just a 
few weeks before, when it was rammed by a barge. So you really 
performed well. 

I think that is a good way of putting it. 

Mr. Krieger—I know, I am going over. 

Senator Klobuchar. That is OK, go ahead. 

Senator Inhofe. It would be very difficult, I think, for you to try 
to analyze how much of the 36 that you use actually did come back 
for bridge use that didn’t come back to that account. And you might 
have a comment about that, or maybe there is a methodology that 
can be used. It would be interesting for all of us up here to know 
how much of this diversion actually did go back into bridges. Do 
you have any thoughts on that? 

Mr. Krieger. I don’t have a specific answer to that. What I can 
speak to is that the ISTEA bill built in quite a bit of flexibility for 
States. This is where the flexing comes from in the first place. And 
that flexibility, when not matched specifically with accountability, 
as you know, any time you have flexibility and you don’t match it 
with a level of accountability, and I think we have heard that re¬ 
peatedly during this hearing today, has led to the situation that we 
are at now. 

That is why we specifically support the legislation that is before 
us today, is because what it does, it says, there is a national crisis, 
a national priority, let’s get these bridges, regardless of State lines, 
let’s get these bridges inspected, inspected correctly, categorized, 
prioritized and then fixed. We have engaged the public in this dis¬ 
cussion and have tried to get the public really as engaged as pos¬ 
sible. They know nothing of these kind of rescissions and complex 
formulas and things like that. But what they do know is a crisis, 
and they do know national priorities. 

Senator Inhofe. You answered the question. But what you might 
do is kind of look at that and see if there is a way to determine, 
because I think it would be worthwhile knowing. I have worked at 
the local level and at the State level. Unfortunately, here in Wash¬ 
ington I have to say that there is this mentality that if it isn’t done 
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in Washington and directed from Washington, it is not going to be 
right. This bothers me. I have always said, even back in the days 
when I was mayor, the closer you are to the people, the better 
ideas you have on resolving these problems. 

Mr. Ridley, we talked about the bridges and the dangers there. 
We all know that, we know that certainly from our Oklahoma expe¬ 
riences. In fact, we have, in Oklahoma City one of the concerns I 
have on this delay is what is going to happen on that cross-town. 
We have chunks of rock that are falling down and very likely could 
kill somebody. So there is a lot of danger there. 

But do you make a conscious evaluation of the relative dangers 
of other things, too? There are other dangers in the Highway Bill 
and the highway construction. Do you have any comments on that, 
on what you would do to try to address the thing that all of us feel 
is the most significant, and that is dangers to health or human life? 

Mr. Ridley. Certainly, Senator, a DOT director or a State has to 
balance the program. And let me give you some examples. The 
tragedy that took place in Minnesota, our hearts really went out 
for them because of what took place in 2002 in Oklahoma. But we 
need to realize, last year, those 13 people that were killed with 
that collapse was terrible, a terrible tragedy. At the same time, last 
year over 40,000 people were killed on our highways. In my State, 
on the roads that I am responsible for, last year over 500 people 
were killed on the roads that I am responsible for, none of them 
in a bridge collapse. 

We have a real problem, not only just in Oklahoma, but in all 
States. Twenty-five percent of our roads in Oklahoma are critical 
or inadequate. That means they don’t have shoulders on them, poor 
horizontal and vertical sight distance, bad geometries, no recovery 
area for an errant vehicle, so that they can bring a car under con¬ 
trol or bring it back up on the highway. 

In 25 percent of our roads, those that are critical or inadequate, 
over 50 percent of all accidents occur. So we know that there are 
problems that we can correct. But without the funds, we cannot. 
So you balance the problems with our bridges along with the prob¬ 
lems with our roadways to develop a plan. Federal Government 
provides us, about 16, 18 percent of the Federal program is tied to 
bridges under the BR program. We spend about 26, 27 percent on 
bridges. So it is not that we are not spending money on bridges. 
And other States do as well. 

But you have to marry it with everything else. A lot of things 
that happen with the fatality accidents across the Country are cer¬ 
tainly driver error. But I don’t think that a 16 year old girl driving 
on a two lane highway at night in a rainstorm, drops her wheel off 
the edge line, where there is no shoulder, no recovery area, poor 
horizontal and vertical sight distance, that the penalty for that 
mistake ought to be personal injury or death. But that is certainly 
what can happen. We see it every day on our system, across the 
Country. 

So you can’t just focus on bridges, oblivious to everything else. 
You have to balance it with all aspects of transportation and cer¬ 
tainly safety is a prime consideration of our State. And I know it 
is with the other 49. 

Senator Inhofe. I appreciate that very much. 
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Just one last short question. The problem that we are going to 
have right now if we don’t get this thing through, we have to have, 
and I think the Chairman and I both agree on this, we have to 
have this fixed, we have come up with a fix that I think is good 
and it is going to have to be done. 

If it isn’t, and you look at all the problems, I don’t know whether 
you have had a chance to look and see in terms of jobs how many 
penalties, for example. You have contracts, you have let contracts. 
There are penalties involved if we don’t live up to our part of this. 
It is going to cost the State of Oklahoma and the Federal Govern¬ 
ment penalties. There are going to be delays, there could be law¬ 
suits. I know you have thought about all of these unintended con¬ 
sequences. And right-of-way acquisition, all these things. It is cha¬ 
otic. We could go on and on. 

I just hope that this hearing will reflect that this isn’t just in the 
State of Oklahoma, but by not doing this fix now instead of waiting 
until next year, the consequences are dire, not only in money, but 
in lives, Madam Chairman. 

I applaud you, Director Ridley, for the great job that you have 
done. We are truly blessed in the State of Oklahoma to have your 
service. 

Thank you, Madam Chairman. 

Senator Klobuchar. Thank you very much, Senator Inhofe. I 
also thank you, Mr. Ridley, for your work that you have done. I 
was just in Oklahoma at Fort Sill, bidding farewell to some of our 
troops. It was 109 degrees as I called Senator Inhofe to say hello 
and how much I enjoyed the weather when I was there. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Klobuchar. I can imagine the heat has its own impact, 
just as the cold does in Minnesota, on the roads. And obviously, I 
support and we badly, on our side of the aisle, want to get that fix 
done to the transit fund. We have tried now three times and have 
been blocked. We hope, with the Administration helping us this 
time, that we will be successful. 

But I did want to get at this issue of priorities with funding in 
general. This isn’t just about bridges, as we pointed out. This is 
about our infrastructure funding. I know, Senator Inhofe, you men¬ 
tioned it was partisan. But I do think in the end we only have so 
much money and we have to decide how we are going to divide it 
up. I was thinking, my daughter had a slumber party with six girls 
and two extra came. They had ordered this pizza and they had it 
all divided up—this is a mom’s way of looking at the world—and 
the extra guests came. I saw them all trying to figure out how they 
were going to divide up the extra pizza. 

That is what this is all about. It is about limited resources and 
how we are going to spend them. That is why I have an issue with 
some of the priorities that we have had in the past when we are 
spending $12 billion a month in Iraq and bridges are falling down 
in the middle of Minnesota. 

So I appreciate that you understand that this infrastructure 
should be a key priority. 

Senator Inhofe. Madam Chairman, I might just say that we 
have the Defense Authorization bill on the floor. I have an amend¬ 
ment, so if you will excuse me. I will leave their fate in your hands. 
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Senator Klobuchar. Very good. I think I will just have a few 
more minutes here. 

Back to the GAO report, Mr. Ridley, you correctly State that this 
is about funding, first and foremost, that is what it is about. But 
we have this issue of bridge funding, and we are dealing, we know 
we are not going to get everything we want in funding here, so we 
are figuring out how, with this one program, can we better fund it. 
We have in the GAO report some suggestions which clearly indi¬ 
cate that the current system provides States with an incentive to 
not replace or repair their bridges, just because of the way that it 
works. We heard from the head of the GAO. 

Do you think that is a problem, the way the current system 
works? 

Mr. Ridley. I think maybe evidence to the contrary, Madam 
Chair. In recent years, out of the Federal Trust Fund, a little over 
$5 billion was set aside for bridge replacement, bridge rehab. Yet 
States have spent over $10 billion, as Mr. Herrmann had said. It 
doesn’t look to me like States are robbing from the bridge fund to 
do other things, it looks like they are using the ability to be able 
to move funds in order to adequately try and handle the bridge 
problem. 

Again, I can refer to Oklahoma easier than I can others, in the 
last 30 months, we have repaired or replaced 242 bridges for a cost 
over $900 million. So we are trying to tackle our bridge program. 
As I mentioned earlier, some 27 percent of all of our funds in our 
8 year program are tied to bridge replacement and bridge repair, 
major rehabilitation. 

I would assume that other States would do the same thing. They 
have a responsibility to the people that they work for to do the 
same thing. 

Senator Klobuchar. Obviously I am struggling with what hap¬ 
pened in our State, where we know we have this one fact and 
maybe some other money we know was also used for bridge repair, 
that only 50 percent was really used for bridge repair. We also 
know that there was some knowledge that there were some prob¬ 
lems with the bridge. Obviously no one wanted this to occur, it 
wasn’t intentional. 

But we are just trying to figure out, Congressman Oberstar and 
I, how we could best target those funds. What we are concerned 
about is that some of these funds have been going to less high pri¬ 
ority projects. Secretary Peters and the Administration believes 
that the Federal Government in fact needs to develop better out¬ 
come measures for how this money is spent. Could you comment 
on that? 

Mr. Ridley. As I stated, I think that we appreciate the look-see 
at our bridge program nationally and how we do the inspection. 
Again, Madam Chair, I think that if you task, if this Committee 
or Congress or the Senate would task the professionals that are in 
all States, the State chief bridge engineers which are on a com¬ 
mittee, so there is 50 of them, some of the smartest minds that I 
have ever been around, if you would task them to look at the 
bridge inspection standards, see if there are things that could be 
done differently and make a better bridge program, and have them 
report back to you shortly, I think they would. 
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This is our bridge management system that we use in Oklahoma. 
About all States have a bridge management system that uses a lot 
of risk factors in the modeling to ensure that everything is consid¬ 
ered when you are making selections of bridge projects, either re¬ 
habilitation or replacement. So I think there are some things out 
there that maybe are not universally known. But again, I would 
ask you to use these professionals. Again, they are some of the best 
minds I know. Have them report back to you. I am sure there are 
some things that could be changed for major improvement. I truly 
believe that. 

Senator Klobuchar. Mr. Krieger’s point, and I am sure you will 
most likely say from your experience with Oklahoma, this hasn’t 
happened, but do you think it is possible in another State, I won’t 
even name one, that there could be some incentive to want to put 
money into more glamorous projects instead of this ongoing work 
of maintenance and that that could lead to some of these problems 
about not putting money into maintenance? 

Mr. Ridley. Again, that is an idea that I don’t know I could com¬ 
ment on. I know in our State, asset preservation is a big part of 
what we do. You have to look at preserving your existing assets be¬ 
fore you add any new assets. Certainly other States are pressured 
with other things as far as congestion is concerned that they may 
have to deal with in adding additional assets. I can’t comment on 
that. 

But we focus very heavily on asset preservation, which may 
mean replacement of bridges, it may mean replacement of pave¬ 
ment or adding shoulders, but improving the asset that we cur¬ 
rently have. 

Senator Klobuchar. Thank you. 

Just a few last questions. Mr. Krieger, do you think the provision 
that we have in our bill aimed at prohibiting any congressional or 
Administration earmarks that could divert the funding from our 
most pressing problems, based on public safety, would be adequate 
to address some of the problems we have been facing here as we 
look at where these funds have been going? 

Mr. Krieger. Yes, I certainly think that it is an important provi¬ 
sion. As I said in the testimony, and again as we have heard from 
other witnesses today, there is, in the case of this being a large, 
an important national priority that you have to, to the degree that 
is possible, extract the politics as much as possible and just attack 
the problem. I think that is what your legislation does extremely 
well. 

The one thing, as far as this flexing question goes, the one thing 
that we do know as a fact is that close to $5 billion over 5 years 
has been flexed out of the Highway Bridge Program, the national 
program, and put into other places. We don’t know exactly in every 
case where that has gone. But it has happened, and it is very much 
the sense of, a homeowner, and I think we heard this analogy ear¬ 
lier from the Chairperson, that homeowner with a cracked founda¬ 
tion, instead of it deferring, it is almost like, when you are taking 
this $5 billion out and putting it on other places, it is like building 
a big pool in your back yard or an extension in the house when you 
have a cracked foundation. We have to really address that founda¬ 
tion. 
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Senator Klobuchar. All right. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Herrmann, Mr. Krieger, everyone, for being here 
this long time. I will end, Mr. Ridley, with a good Oklahoma story 
for you. When I went to that deployment ceremony in what was 
109 degrees, it was so hot that 37 people fainted. They are all fine, 
they got treatment. I went home from Oklahoma that day with our 
National Guard, and I called a friend and I was telling her the 
story. My 13 year old daughter heard me talking and she ran to 
the top of the stairs, the ceremony was an hour long, she said, 
“Daddy, Mommy talked so long that 37 people fainted.” 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Klobuchar. I would point out, I only spoke 4 minutes. 
So with that story, I will end our hearing so everyone can go to 
lunch. 

Thank you very much. We appreciate it. 

[Whereupon, at 12:35 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 

[Additional material submitted for the record follows.] 

Statement of Hon. Thomas R. Carper, U.S. Senator 
from the State of Delaware 

The last two times we have reauthorized the Nation’s surface transportation law, 
our priority has been giving states as much flexibility as possible in the use of that 
money. As a former Governor, I support letting states determine their transpor¬ 
tation priorities and where money is most needed. 

However, we can go too far. We still have to answer to the Federal taxpayer with 
regard to how their money is being spent. In terms of the Bridge Program, this 
means making sure the taxpayer dollars are going to bridges most in need of repair. 
It means ensuring that progress is made in the maintenance of bridges to keep 
American drivers safe. 

Currently, states with the most deficient bridges get the most money, which 
makes sense. But when we allow states to flex that money into other programs 
while neglecting structurally deficient bridges then it starts to seem like our for¬ 
mula rewards bad behavior. I am proud that Delaware has one of the best Bridge 
programs in the country and we have very few structurally deficient bridges. How¬ 
ever, we too face our challenges. 

The Corps of Engineers maintains four bridges over the C&D Canal that cuts 
through the middle of my state. Two of those bridges—the St. Georges and the Sum¬ 
mit Bridge—currently have weight restrictions on them while repair work is being 
done. We need to make sure funding is available to do this kind of important work. 
But we need to make sure progress is being made to ensure bridges are being re¬ 
paired to keep American drivers safe. 

As we consider reauthorization of this program, it may be time to require that 
states meet performance standards to demonstrate progress in repairing bridges 
that need it. 


Statement of Hon. Benjamin L. Cardin, U.S. Senator 
from the State of Maryland 

Thank you, Madam Chair. Everyday 4 billion vehicles cross bridges in the United 
States. The American Society of Civil Engineers, in its 2005 Report Card for Amer¬ 
ica’s Infrastructure, found that 27.1 percent, or more than 160,000 of the nation’s 
600,000 bridges, were structurally deficient or functionally obsolete. 

In Maryland 29 percent of my state’s bridges were rated as structurally deficient 
or functionally obsolete. The Maryland State Highway Administration has cited an 
unfunded preservation need of $221 million just for bridge replacement and rehabili¬ 
tation. 

Madame Chair, we have a lot of bridges in America and they need a lot of work. 
I join my colleagues in supporting a bold investment plan to save our nation’s 
bridges. I also think we need to begin to utilize promising technologies that improve 
the thoroughness of bridge inspections. 

Just last month in Maryland, a tragic accident on the eastbound span of the 
Chesapeake Bay Bridge sent an 18-wheel tractor trailer over a jersey barrier and 
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into the Chesapeake Bay, killing the driver. The original span of the Bay Bridge 
opened in 1952. The accident last month marks the first time that a vehicle has 
jumped the bridge’s jersey rail. In many respects that is an enviable safety record, 
but it is clearly not good enough. 

Maryland Governor O’Malley ordered State transportation officials to immediately 
investigate the causes of the crash and to re-inspect the bridge. State inspectors 
found corroded steel in the U-bolts, which fasten the barriers to the deck of the 
bridge. According to the chief engineer of the Maryland Transportation Authority, 
the U-bolt corrosion had been overlooked in the past because routine annual inspec¬ 
tions are visual. 

This corrosion was identified only because ultrasound and radar were used to pen¬ 
etrate into the structure of the bridge. This discovery demonstrates the advantage 
of newer technologies for bridge inspection. We know Maryland is not the only State 
that has experienced bridge corrosion, or tragedy related to deteriorating bridges, 
in recent years. 

The memories of the collapse of a bridge on Interstate 35 West in Minneapolis 
just over a year ago, which killed 13, are still with us. In addition to the public safe¬ 
ty concern, this is an economic and American competitiveness issue. 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce points out that without significant repairs and 
new construction, our aging roads, bridges, and transit cannot begin to handle the 
growing transportation needs that commuters, emergency responders, truckers and 
delivery drivers, and law enforcement require on a daily basis. The economy de¬ 
pends on the soundness of our bridges as well. 

We are seeing that impact right now. The lane closures on the Chesapeake Bay 
Bridge are having a major impact on the economic vitality of my state’s economy, 
especially on the Eastern Shore. We need a bold investment plan for our nation’s 
bridges and other infrastructure. 

We also need to utilize the latest in screening and inspection technologie—such 
as radar, ultrasound and other electronic sensors—to assess which bridges need at¬ 
tention first. These technologies can save money and save lives. Washington needs 
to once again take the development of our national infrastructure as a serious na¬ 
tional issue, for our security, our economy, and to ensure American competitiveness. 
This hearing and the legislation we are considering start us down that neglected 
path. 

Thank you. 
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To: EPW Staff 

From: The Office of U.S. Senator Amy Klobuchar 
Date: September 10, 2008 

Re: July 28, 2008 Minneapolis Star-Tribune article to be submitted for the Record _ 

StarTribune.com i Minneapolis -st. paul, Minnesota 

Clue on 35W bridge might have been missed 

By TONY KENNEDY, Star Tribune 
July 28, 2008 

The National Transportation Safety Board has not ruled out the possibility that 
Minnesota transportation officials missed a potential clue to the impending failure of the 
Interstate 35W bridge, NTSB Chairman Mark Rosenker said Monday. 

One year after the structure collapsed, killing 13 people, the federal agency is still 
studying whether photos of critical gusset plate connections taken by inspectors in 1999 
should have prompted MnDOT to take action, Rosenker said. The photos showed 
bowing or warping of the plates. 

"Should that be a signal or a symptom of an upcoming catastrophe? We don't know yet, 
but that's being analyzed as we speak," he said. "We believe we'll have that answer." 

Rosenker declined to disclose any new findings. But his comments were a shift from a 
controversial statement he made in January that there was no way for MnDOT to have 
known about the gusset plate defect. 

Rosenker said the final probable-cause report on the bridge collapse will be complete 
within 90 to 100 days. The findings will be aired at a public meeting of NTSB board 
members that could last two days, he said. 

The process should answer all questions about MnDOT’s 40-year stewardship of the 
bridge, he said. 

"You will have an excellent idea of what happened and why," Rosenker said. 

Over the next "days and weeks," investigators will post certain findings in the case at 
www.ntsb.gov . Rosenker said the final docket of public information will include 19,000 
pictures of the bridge and a computerized video model of how the structure fell. 

Since early on in the investigation, the federal agency has linked the accident to weight 
on the bridge deck having overwhelmed steel gusset plates. The plates were originally 
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designed in the mid-1960s to be 1/2-inch thick instead of the necessary 1 inch, the 
NTSB has said. 

Rosenker said the final report also will address whether MnDOT officials approved the 
loading of heavy construction materials on the bridge. Weight loads from the repaving 
project have been studied as a possible contributing factor in the collapse. 

Rosenker said other questions that will be covered in the final report include whether 
high temperatures or vibration from the repaving work contributed to the collapse. He 
said the report also will answer whether heavily corroded bearings on the bridge played 
a role in its failure. 

Besides determining a precise probable cause for the disaster, the NTSB is likely to 
make new safety recommendations. For one thing, Rosenker said, it has contacted 
about one-third of all state transportation departments in an effort to find the best 
approach to creating, approving and implementing bridge engineering designs. 

Action and diagnoses 

In Minnesota, MnDOT has moved to fix flawed practices exposed during early scrutiny of 
the bridge disaster. For instance, MnDOT had a history of inaction when it came to 
repairing corrosion, locked bearings and other problems that were spotlighted year after 
year in bridge inspection reports. 

MnDOT said in June that a new process has been implemented to ensure that 
inspection reports receive internal review by specially designated decisionmakers. 

Two investigative reports related to the collapse have already been produced, and 
various parties to pending litigation have been forming conclusions about the disaster. 

On Friday, for instance, the repaving contractor released findings from an engineering 
study that blamed the collapse on undersized gusset plates and "load creep" unrelated 
to the repaving underway when the bridge collapsed. 

Kyle Hart, the attorney representing Progressive Contractors Inc., said two previous 
construction projects ordered by MnDOT added 4.08 million pounds of concrete to the 
bridge. He said that additional weight, coupled with years of unchecked corrosion in the 
bridge's superstructure, left almost no margin of safety in terms of load capacity. 

"If the bridge had been properly designed and maintained or repaired, the weight we 
placed on the bridge during construction would have been far below the amount of 
weight necessary to initiate collapse," Hart said. 
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Oberstar's involvement 

During the early months of the NTSB investigation, Rosenker drew sharp criticism from 
U.S. Rep. Jim Oberstar, chairman of the House Transportation and Infrastructure 
Committee. The Minnesota Democrat said in January that Rosenker made rushed public 
remarks about the investigation that seemed to rule out corrosion, maintenance and 
metal fatigue as contributing factors. The congressman was irked by the NTSB's 
decision not to hold a public hearing midway through the investigation. 

Late last week, Oberstar said he is confident that the final report will show multiple 
causes for the failure. He also said that he's seen no evidence of partisanship in the 
investigation. 

"If the board does its job, it will cite corrosion, metal fatigue, under-design of the gusset, 
failure to conduct periodic, effective inspection of and maintenance of the bridge 
structure itself," Oberstar said. "A combination of those factors should be the principal 
elements of probable cause for failure of the bridge." 

He said the NTSB's final report on the bridge collapse will arrive in time to influence next 
year's congressional funding decisions on surface transportation across the country. 

Tony Kennedy 612-673-4213 

© 2008 Star Tribune. All rights reserved. 


URL: 

http://www.startribune.com/local/26012884.html7location refer=Homepaqe:latest 
News:4 
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Malcolm T. Kerley, P.E. 

Chair, Highway Subcommittee on 
Bridges and Structures 
American Association of State Highway and 
Transportation Officials 
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• Mr, Chairman, my name is Malcolm Kerley. I am the Chief 
Engineer for the Virginia Department of Transportation. I chair 
the Highway Subcommittee on Bridges and Structures of the 
American Association of State Highway and Transportation 
Officials (AASHTO). 

• On behalf of AASHTO, I want to thank you for holding this 
hearing and to express our support for your proposed National 
Highway System Bridge Reconstruction Initiative. 

• Iam here to provide you and the public with the answers to 
some critical questions that have arisen since the tragic collapse 
of the Interstate 35W bridge in Minneapolis: 

• 1. What have states done since the accident to make doubly 
sure the nation’s bridges are safe? 

• 2. How are states investing bridge money? 

• 3. Are current funding levels adequate for the job at hand? 

• The State Departments of Transportation consider bridge safety 
and preservation to be one of our highest priorities, and a 
responsibility we take very seriously. 

• Every state conducts a thorough and continual bridge inspection 
and rehabilitation program. America’s bridges are inspected 
every two years by trained and certified bridge inspectors. 
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conditions are carefully monitored, and, where deterioration is 
observed, corrective actions are taken. 

• While we know all states comply with federal bridge inspection 
standards, each state has a responsibility to ensure that it 
develops more detailed program appropriate to its unique 
circumstances. 

• Since August 1, in compliance with federal requests, every state 
has reviewed or is in the process of re-inspecting its steel deck 
truss bridges. Based on the reports of this review, we can say 
that these bridges are safe. 

• Nonetheless, of the almost 600,000 bridges across the country, 
roughly 74,000 (or 12.4%) are classified as “structurally 
deficient.” This means that one or more structural condition 
requires attention. This may include anything from simple deck 
repairs to reinforcement of support structures. 

• Classifying a bridge as “structurally deficient” does not mean 
that it is unsafe. But it does mean that work is needed. 

How are states spending their bridge funding? 

• As age and traffic take a toll on bridge conditions, states wage 
a daily campaign to preserve them in good condition. 

• The good news is that since 1990 states have reduced, by almost 
half, the number of structurally deficient bridges on our nation’s 
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highways. 

• Reports alleging a diversion of federal bridge funding are 
misleading because they focus only on federal Bridge Program 
data and fail to look at the total picture of all the resources states 
commit to bridge improvements. 

• The fact is that states are spending dramatically more money 
on bridges than is provided under the Highway Bridge 
Program. 

• In 2004 the federal Highway Bridge Program provided $5.1 
billion to the states. 

• States actually spent $6.6 billion in federal aid for bridge 
rehabilitation. State and local funding added another $3.9 
billion for bridge repairs. 

• As the FHWA reports, in 2004, a total of $10.5 billion was 
invested in rehabilitation by all levels of government. 

• Transfers between federal programs are simply a project 
management tool, and do not reflect actual levels of state bridge 
spending. 

Are Current Funding Levels Adequate for the Job at Hand? 

• Clearly the answer is no. A huge backlog of bridge needs still 
remains. According to the U.S. DOT’S 2006 Conditions and 
Performance Report, needed repairs on National Highway 
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System bridges alone total over $32 billion, which includes over 
$19 billion needed on Interstate Highway System bridges. 

• SAFETEA-LU increased guaranteed spending levels for 
highways and transit by 38 percent over the previous bill. But 
for the Bridge Program, SAFETEA-LU increased annual 
funding levels by only 6 percent. 

• That funding has been eroded by dramatic increases in materials 
costs - steel, concrete, fuel, asphalt - which have increased an 
average of 46 percent from 2003-2006. 

• Thus, we are left with a program that does not have enough 
funding to overcome the system backlog.. 

AASHTO commends Chairman Oberstar’s efforts to improve the 

national transportation infrastructure. This Bridge Rehabilitation 

proposal is a good first step. 

• We also recommend streamlining processes that delay needed 
repairs on our nation’s highway system, and allowing the use of 
proprietary engineering-related products that could spur 
innovation in long-term solutions. 

• The tragic Minneapolis bridge collapse has rightfully caused us 
to examine our bridge programs nationally. AASHTO and the 
State DOTs stand ready to act upon any recommendations of the 
National Transportation Safety Board and to work with the 
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Congress to address the nation’s transportation investment 
needs. I would be glad to answer any questions you may have. 
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COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
OFFICE OF HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 17101-1900 

SECRETARY OF TRANSPORTATION 


August 7.2008 


Honorable James L. Oberstar. Chairman 
Committee on Transportation and 
Infrastructure - U.S. I louse 
B-370A Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington. D.C. 20510 


1 lonorable John Mica 
Ranking Minority Member 
Committee on Transportation & 
Infrastructure - U.S. House 
2163 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington. D C. 20510 


Honorable Barbara Boxer. Chair 
Environment and Public Works Committee 
U.S. Senate 

456 Dirksen Senate Office Building 
Washington. D.C. 20510 


Honorable James Inhofe 
Ranking Minority Member 
Environment and Public Works Committee 
U.S. Senate 

456 Dirksen Senate Office Building 
Washington. D.C. 20510 


Dear Chairman Oberstar, Chairwoman Boxer, Representative Mica and Senator Inhofe: 

As Congress considers HR 3999, The National Highway Bridge and Reconstruction Act 
of 2008, i would like to offer some comments on this important legislation, which will provide 
much needed additional federal resources for bridge repair and reconstruction projects in 
Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania leads the nation with the highest number of structurally deficient bridges. 
PennDOT has nearly 4,000 structurally deficient bridges greater than 20' with another 2,100 
owned by local municipalities. PennDOT is working diligently to address this crisis. In the past 
five years, we have made significant state investments in our bridges. In 2006. PennDOT 
invested an unprecedented S558 million in 894 bridge projects statewide with SI 33 million being 
spent on bridge preservation and the remaining $425 million devoted to rehabilitating and 
replacing structurally deficient bridges. In 2007. that investment was over $700 million. 

Under Governor Rendell’s FY 2008-09 "Rebuild Pennsylvania" program, a combination 
of federal and state funds, including $350 million in bond funds, will underwrite an accelerated 
bridge program. The combined funding will allow PennDOT to start repair or replacement of 
411 structurally deficient bridges this fiscal year. 


PennDOT supports the primary initiatives in HR 3999 as a way to improve bridge safety. 
Two issues we keenly support arc listed below with our comments for improvement: 
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August 7. 2008 
Page 2 

1. Providing an additional SI Billion for the rehabilitation or replacement of 
structuraliy-deficient bridges carry ing routes on the National Highway System (NHS). 

Additional federal funding is crucial to addressing Pennsylvania’s needs. This initiative 
could he further improved by expanding the funding eligibility to all structurally deficient 
bridges, including those on non-NHS routes. In Pennsylvania. 52% of our structurally 
deficient State bridges and nearly 100% of our local bridges that carry non-NHS routes 
would not be eligible as currently written. 

2. Requiring a risk-based prioritization for reconstruction of deficient bridges. 

PennDOT developed its own Risk Assessment tool to prioritize its bridges based on 
structural deficiency to ensure the critical bridges were being fixed. HR 3999 could be 
improved by limiting the risk prioritization to only those bridges that are structurally deficient 
to focus on improving bridge safety, rather than including bridges that are functionally 
obsolete as currently written. Further, such a risk-based prioritization should be implemented 
on an individual state basis, not on a nationwide basis, as conditions and demands on bridges 
vary significantly. For example, a prioritization tool with a heavy weighting factor on 
earthquake risk may allocate few resources to Pennsylvania bridges less exposed to that risk. 

PennDOT has concerns with certain provisions of HR 3999 and offers the following comments: 

1. Non-transferability of bridge funds - PennDOT has repeatedly demonstrated that 
the current flexibility on fund transfers has reduced our program administrative costs.. 

This flexibility enables Pennsylvania to more effectively administer its highway/bridge 
program, but this has not meant that bridge projects have been short-changed. From 2003 
through 2006, for example, Pennsylvania received $1.67 billion in federal bridge 
apportionments, transferred a little over 40%, but still made bridge investments of $2.38 
billion. Bridge funds have been transferred to less-restrictive State Transportation Planning 
funds where they were used to rebuild Interstate bridges. A further example is that federal 
bridge funds can only be spent on bridges 20 feet and longer. PennDOT owns nearly 10,000 
bridges between 8 feet and 20 feet in length: nearly 2.000 of these bridges are structurally 
deficient. Some of the transferred funds have gone to repair these structures. We concur 
with AASHTO's opinion that such funding flexibility should be continued. 

2. Detailed requirements fur the bridge inspection program - HR 3999 contains some 
specific changes to the very technical inspection program. Such changes may limit the 
ability of the inspection program to address new challenges or use new technology in a 
timely manner if controlled by legislation. PennDOT agrees with AASHTO’s comment 
that the wording "in consultation with the States" should be added to various sections (See 
attachment) of the bill to ensure the ongoing collaboration between States and DO! in the 
regulatory process continues. Some items of particular concern include: 

* Immediate load rating of bridges - All Pennsylvania bridges have current load 
ratings. PennDOT policy requires that these ratings be re-computed after inspections 
have identified changes in structural conditions. !! the HR 3999 provisions requiring 
statewide re-aualvses of all bridges were ordered, it could be a one time cost to 
Pennsylvania of $20 M - $30 M in precious resources for our 23.000+ National Bridge 
Inventory System fiNBIS) bridges. 
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* Increased requirements for inspection team leaders - The proposed requirements 
for professional licensure or 10 years experience will likely have the unintended 
consequence of delaying bridge inspections in Pennsylvania. With over 23,000 NBIS 
bridges in the Commonwealth to inspect, PennDOT has an aggressive inspection 
training and certification program in place that meets and exceeds the federal standards 
without the additional requirements proposed. The proposed qualification standards 
could disqualify certain team leaders who have demonstrated a high-standard of 
inspection expertise, thus hindering PennDOT’s ability to conduct statewide 
inspections. 

• More frequent inspections requirement for structurally deficient bridges and for 
fracture critical bridges - The proposed annual inspections are unnecessary to 
guarantee safety for many of these bridges. PennDOT uses the guidance provided in 
the current FHWA Bridge Inspection Reference Manual to set the appropriate 
frequency and scope of inspections for individual bridges. Accordingly, Pennsylvania 
already performs annual inspections on approximately 2,000 bridges. Requiring 
additional, unnecessary inspections (estimated at 1,000 inspections costing S1M-S2M 
annually) would reduce the available resources needed to ensure safety of other 
bridges. 

We appreciate your continued focus and support in improving the safety of the nation’s 
bridges. If more information would be helpful, we would be pleased to provide it. 

Sincerely, 

Allen D. Biehler, P.E. 

Secretary of Transportation 


Attachment 

cc: The Honorable Edward G. Rendell 

PA’s Congressional Delegation 
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ATTACHMENT 

Regarding our concerns regarding the detailed requirements to the bridge inspection program on 
Page 2 of our letter, PennDOT recommends the following revisions to HR 3999 to ensure the 
ongoing collaboration between the States and the DOT on the regulations governing the bridge 
safety inspection program continues, : 

Amending HR 3999 Version 7/10/2008 (6:38 pm) 

Page 4, Line 15 

Following the word “Secretary”, insert the phrase in consultation with the 
Slates,” 

Page 8, Line 22 

Following the word “Secretary”, insert the phrase in consultation with the 
States," 

Page 9, Line 16 

Following the word “Secretary”, insert the phrase ”, in consultation with the 
States,” 

Page 14, Line 17 

Following the word “Secretary”, insert the phrase ”, in consultation with the 
States,” 


HCR 

FILE: S:\Bureau of Design\Dridge\BrieJing PapersVSec Bicihler letter on Oberstar 7-29-08 DRAFT addressing Trumbore comments.doc 
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August 28, 2008 

Oklahoma Department of Transportation 
Comments and Concerns regarding H.R. 3999 

SEC.2. Highway Bridge Program 
(a) Bridges on Federal-Aid Highways- 
Existing: 

‘(b) Bridges on Federal-Aid Highways - The Secretary, in consultation with the States 
shal I— 

'(1) inventory all bridges on Kcdcral-aid highways that arc bridges over 
waterways, other topographical barriers, other highways and railroads; 

‘(2) identify each bridge inventoried under paragraph (1) that is 
structurally deficient or functionally obsolete; 

‘(3) assign a risk-based priority for replacement or rehabilitation of each 
such bridge after consideration of safety, serviceability, and essentiality 
for public use and public safety, including the potential impacts to 
emergency evacuation routes and to regional and national freight and 
passenger mobility if the serviceability of the bridge is restricted or 
diminished; and 

‘(4) determine the cost of replacing each such bridge with a comparable 
facility or of rehabilitating such bridge. 

Proposal: 

Rather than setting up a risk based priority system in the legislation and requiring 
approval from the Secretary of Transportation, it would be a better approach to work with 
the existing bridge management systems. Bridge management systems like the 
AASHTOware Pontis already consider risk based factors. 

Reasoning: 

There are currently 44 states that are licensing the AASHTOware Pontis bridge 
management software. This software is already shifting toward a utility based approach 
that incorporates risk based modeling. A new system is not needed. Developing a risk 
sensitive process within the existing framework of Pontis is what is called for. 

(c) ‘(5) ‘(A) ‘(ii) Calculation of Load Ratings 

Existing: 

The State shall— 

‘(I) not later than 24 months after the date of enactment of this paragraph, 
calculate the load rating for all highway bridges described in subsections (b) and 
(c) that are located in the State; 
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‘(II) at least once every 24 months thereafter, reevaluate and, as appropriate, 
recalculate the load rating for each such bridge; and 

‘(Ilf) ensure that the safe load-carrying capacities for such bridges are properly 
posted. 

Proposal; 

The State shall update or cause to be updated load ratings for all span structures and 
update these load rating calculations as conditions change in the field which requires 
recalculation of the safe load carrying capacity. The State shall also ensure that such 
bridges that do not meet existing strength requirements are properly posted. 

Reasoning; 

The requirement for load rating ALL bridges on the Federal Aid system evety 24 months 
would be very burdensome for State and Local transportation agencies. Load ratings 
should be reevaluated when the conditions observed in the field have changed 
significantly from the as-built condition of the structure. Some condition changes that 
would require updating a load rating, but not limited to, are as follows; 

• Dead load conditions have significantly changed on the superstructure. 

• Condition of the main load carrying members in the superstructure has 
deteriorated significantly, i.c. beams, pier beams. 

• The bridge owner and/or team leader inspecting the bridge feel that the current 
load rating is in error. 

SEC.3. National Bridge Inspection Program 

‘(d) Frequency of Bridge Inspections- 

Existing: 

‘(1) IN GENERAL - Subject to paragraph (2), the standards established under subsection 
(a), at a minimum, shall provide for— 

'(A) annual inspections of structurally deficient highway bridges using the best 
practicable technologies and methods; 

‘(B) annual in depth inspections of fracture critical members, as such terms are 
defined in section 650.305 of title 23, Code of Federal Regulations (as in effect on 
the date of enactment of this paragraph); and 

Proposal: 

‘(A) The State shall inspect structurally deficient bridges on a more frequent 
inspection schedule when the NB1 condition state of the superstructure or 
substructure (NB1 Item 59 or 60) reach a condition state of 3, Serious Condition. 
The condition of the deck shall not enter into this decision. The period between 
inspections is not to exceed 24 months. There will be no requirement for 
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increased inspection frequencies for structurally deficient bridges with low traffic 
volumes. Functionally obsolete bridges will be inspected on a frequency not to 
exceed 24 months. 

‘(B) The State shall perform in-depth fracture critical inspections on bridges 
located on NHS routes on a more frequent inspection schedule based on average 
daily traffic and average daily truck traffic and the condition of the fracture 
critical member as well as the presence and severity of fatigue details. The period 
between inspections is not to exceed 24 months. There will be no requirement 
for in-depth fracture critical inspection of fracture critical members on structures 
carrying low traffic volumes with no evidence of fatigue or fracture. 

Reasoning: 

‘(A) Structural deficiency is not a true measure of structural integrity and should 
not be used as a trigger for an increased bridge inspection frequency. A bridge 
should be placed on an increased inspection schedule based on the condition of 
the main structural members and traffic volume. The NB1 rating of the deck (NBf 
Item 58) should also not be a trigger for increased inspection frequency. In 
Oklahoma, a significant percentage (23%) of on-system structurally deficient 
bridges are structurally deficient based on the NBI rating of the deck. Increasing 
the frequency of inspection of these structures based purely on being structurally 
deficient would not yield any more beneficial information than inspections based 
on a 24 month inspection cycle. Ultimately, sound engineering judgment should 
be used for inspection frequency determinations. 

‘(B) Requiring that all fracture critical members be inspected on an annual basis 
makes an inaccurate assumption of all fracture critical members. A fracture 
critical member is defined as a steel member with a tension component that the 
failure of said member could result in the collapse of a portion of or complete 
collapse of the structure. The frequency of inspection of a fracture critical 
member should be based on member condition and the amount of traffic that 
is carried by the structure, specifically truck traffic. Truck traffic is the driving 
force behind fracture critical member failure. Fracture critical members with low 
average daily traffic or low average daily truck traffic should not be inspected at 
he same frequency as fracture critical members carrying large volumes of traffic. 

(f) Qualifications of Program Managers and Team Leaders 

Existing: 

(A) an individual serving as the program manager of a State be a professional 
engineer licensed under the laws of that State. 

(B) an individual serving as a team leader for a State for the inspection of 
complex bridges or follow-up inspections of bridges for which there lias been a 
critical finding be a licensed professional engineer; and 

(C) an individual serving as a team leader for a State for the inspection of all other 
bridges be a licensed professional engineer or have at least 10 years of bridge 
inspection experience. 
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Proposal: 

(A) An individual serving as the program manager of a State shall be at a 
minimum a licensed and registered professional civil engineer with 4 years of 
bridge inspection experience in addition to successful completion of the 80 hour 
NHI bridge inspection training course and the NHI Fracture Critical Bridge 
Inspection course. 

(B) Team leaders performing inspections of complex structures shall be at a 
minimum a licensed and registered professional civil engineer with 4 years of 
bridge inspection experience in addition to successful completion of the 80 hour 
NHI bridge inspection course and successful completion of the NHI Fracture 
Critical Bridge Inspection course. (Complex structures shall include all fracture 
critical members and all bridges of unusual design and construction, or any type 
defined by 23 CFR 650.305, Complex Bridge.) Follow-up of critical findings 
should only be performed by personnel with the same qualifications. 

(C) Team leaders performing inspections of standard structures shall have a 
minimum of 5 years of bridge inspection experience in addition to successful 
completion of the 80 hour NHI bridge inspection course. (Standard structures 
shall include, but are not limited to reinforced concrete boxes, redundant 
structures, and non-fracture critical members.) 

Reasoning: 

(A) An individual charged with overall responsibility of a bridge inspection 
program should be a licensed and registered professional civil engineer. A 
program manager must be educated in engineering principals and methods as well 
as possess a keen understanding of the bridge inspection and reporting process. 
An individual can adequately fulfill these requirements through education, 
licensure, and experience. 

(B) Team leaders performing inspections on complex structures must be educated 
in engineering principals and methods to adequately, safely, and thoroughly 
inspect such a structure as well as to report critical findings to bridge owners. 
Personnel tasked with follow-up of structures with critical findings must be as 
qualified as those personnel performing the inspections. 

(C) Team leaders performing the inspection of non-complex structures need not 
have the same education and licensure as those team leaders performing 
inspections of complex structures. Generally, non-complex structures do not have 
unusual design features or are not constructed of unusual materials and therefore 
not as susceptible to the same type of scrutiny as a complex structure. 
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Comments and Concerns regarding HR 3999 

American Association of State Highway and Transportation Officials (AASHTO) 

General: 

• Overall, the draft bill is so restrictive that it inevitably sets up a “worst first” process and 
pays only lip-service to true bridge asset management processes. 

o The goal of a “worst first” process seems logical enough - fix the worst bridges 
first - but in reality the process allows good bridges to deteriorate to the point 
where they are more expensive to address than if earlier, more cost-efficient 
measures were instituted earlier in the bridge life-cycle. 

o Thus, funding is not used to its best advantage and the agency is continually 
playing “catch-up.” Economists have repeatedly determined that “worst first” is 
not the best approach for making improvements to systems like our nation’s 
bridge infrastructure. 

• In addition, the bill will add a significant amount of extra paperwork, both for the states 
and the federal government, which will not add value to the process nor will it increase 
the speed of bridge replacements and rehabilitation. The money and staff time spent on 
keeping up with the reports and submittals could be spent more effectively on actual 
maintenance and repair of the bridges. 

Specific Comments: 

• Inflexibility in Transfers of Federal Bridge Funding 

o States have proven time and again that although they transfer money out of the 
restrictive “bridge program,” they still spend significantly more money overall on 
bridge maintenance, rehabilitation, and replacement. However, this draft bill 
restricts transfers even further, providing almost zero flexibility to transfer 
funding to more flexible programs - such as STP - where administration is 
simpler and projects can be realized more quickly. 

o An example of the potential problem with the current language would be an 
historic bridge that may be “eligible for replacement” due to functional 
obsolescence - Even though the community W'ants to keep it “as is,” this would 
preclude the State from ever being able to make funding transfers, (see pg 11, line 
1-4) 

• Performance Plan Too Restrictive 

o The restrictive requirements of the Performance Plan and its associated Approval 
Process (pgs 7-9) would likely lead states to segment their funding pots and report 
on state and federal funding separately, thus creating unnecessary administrative 
burden. 

• Federal bridge funds would be included in the required Performance Plan 

• More staff will be needed to write and update these plans, and 
more staff will be needed at the federal level to review and respond 
to these plans - This is not a “value-added” process. 

* State funds would likely be kept separate because of the restrictions in the 
federal requirements, thus producing two sets of books. 
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• The unintended consequences would include more work and a 
disjointed planning process for bridge management and funding. 

o The Performance Plan also does not allow for unexpected situations. 

■ The annual approval process and funding restrictions does not easily allow 
states to react quickly when an unexpected situation arises and needs 
immediate attention. 

o The current verbiage in part (II) of the Performance Plan section (pg 8, lines 3-6) 
could be interpreted such that the bridges included in the plan need to be 
rehabilitated or replaced within the 5-year plan window, which is unrealistic for 
all but the simplest of bridge replacement projects. 

o If the performance plan requirement is kept, a more reasonable expectation is to 
update it every two years (pg 7, line 21) to keep it consistent with one full cycle of 
inspections. 

• Immediate Recalculation of Load Ratings for All Highway Bridges Unnecessary 

o The requirement to recalculate the load rating for all highway bridges (pg 7, lines 
5-10) over the next two years, regardless of their current condition or status, is 
unnecessary' and simply a paperwork exercise for the majority of situations. 

o Normally, a State DOT does not recalculate load ratings every two years - only if 
a change in the inspection ratings would indicate that the load rating might have 
changed. 

Additional Issues for Consideration 

• Potential Security Issue with Release of Information 

o There is a potential security issue related to the sections of the draft bill that 
require State DOTs to “report critical findings” and to “make information more 
readily available and more easily understood by the general public.” Simply put, 
we are telling people in laymen’s terms the precise location of all of our critical 
infrastructure weak spots. 

• Federal/State Coordination in Development of Processes Should be F.ncouraged 

o AASHTO recommends adding “in consultation with the States” to various 
sections of the draft bill to ensure that the USDOT utilizes the wealth of 
experience and expertise of the engineers in the State DOTs in developing 
processes, criteria, etc., related to the bridge program (e.g., pg 4, line 15; pg 8, 
line 22) 

• Detail Could Limit Approaches Used 

o The section on Minimum Requirements of inspection Standards is unnecessarily 
detailed. Pg 14, lines 8-12, discuss testing with “a state of the art technology" that 
detects fatigue cracks “as small as 0.01 inches...”. While AASHTO suspects this 
wording to be a requirement to use a specific (but not directly mentioned) 
proprietary product, the unintended consequences will include restricting the 
inspectors' engineering judgment, adding to inspection costs, and precluding the 
use of other more effective processes and devices. 



o AASHTO recommends removing this section and leaving the engineering 
decisions to the engineers. 

Time Frame for Independent Review Too Short 

o The time allotted for the review of the risk-based priorities by the National 
Academy of Sciences is too short - Could potentially be only 6 months 
o AASHTO recommends modifying wording in (ii) Report to Congress to state 
“Not later than 1 year after entering into appropriate arrangements with the 
Secretary, the Academy shall...” 

Qualifications for Team Leader l oo Restrictive 

o The requirement for a team leader that conducts inspections of “complex” (which 
is undefined and open to interpretation) bridges or follow-up inspections on 
critical findings to be a professional engineer is not the best assurance of an 
accurate or quality result. Professional engineers, while licensed after 4 years of 
work experience and schooled in civil engineering, do not necessarily have any 
bridge inspection expertise and, it is safe to say, most do not. 
o A previous version of the bill (from April 2008), which allowed for a licensed 
professional engineer OR 10 years or more of bridge inspection experience, is 
much more reasonable and will provide for a more knowledgeable inspection 
work force. 
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aashId 

The Voice of Transportation , 


Pete Rahrt, President 
Director, Missouri Department of Transportation 

John Horsley, Executive Director 


444 North Capitol Street NW, Suite 249, Washington, DC 20001 
(202) 624-5800 Fax: (202) 624-5806 • www.transportaiion.org 


July 22, 2008 


The Honorable James Oberstar 
Chairman 

Committee on Transportation and Infrastructure 
U.S. House of Representatives 
2365 Rayburn House Office Buiiding 
Washington, D.C. 20515-2308 

Dear Congressman Oberstar: 

I am writing to you on behalf of the American Association of State Highway and Transportation Officials (AASHTO) 
which represents the transportation agencies of the fifty States, the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico. 

First, we appreciate your leadership in restoring and buiiding bridges throughout the United States. Your efforts on 
behalf of the state transportation agencies throughout the years have been highly regarded and we know we can 
count on you as an ally for preserving our nation's transportation infrastructure. Regretfully, however, we would like 
to express our opposition to certain provisions of H R. 3999, The National Highway Bridge Reconstruction and 
Inspection Act. 

H R. 3999 would severely restrict the transfer of federal bridge funding. States have proven time and again that 
although they transfer money out of the restrictive “bridge program,” they still spend significantly more money overall 
on bridge maintenance, rehabilitation, and replacement. For example, in 2004, the latest year for which we have 
data, state and local governments spent a total $10.5 billion on bridges, more than twice as much as apportioned 
and allocated under the $5.1 billion federal-aid bridge program. The total $10.5 billion level of investment happened 
despite transfers out of the federal-aid bridge program. States are forced to make such transfers because of the 
inflexibility of the bridge program. The provision in H.R. 3999 that further limits transfers will only make the program 
more rigid and preclude appropriate bridge asset management. 

H.R. 3999 also sets up a “worst first” process with its risk-based performance planning process. States have found 
true bridge asset management programs to be more effective in preserving and extending the life of the nation’s 
bridges. Further, this performance planning process would add a significant amount of paperwork and bureaucracy 
to planning for bridge replacement and rehabilitation. 

Please consider our concerns with these provisions of H.R. 3999, The National Highway Bridge Reconstruction and 
Inspection Act. Please contact Janet Oakley at 202-624-3698 if you or your staff have questions or need additional 
information. 
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American Association of State Highway and Transportation Officials 
Membership List 


Alabama Department of Transportation 

Joe Mclnnes, Transportation Director 
Alabama Department of Transportation 
1409 Coliseum Blvd. (zip 36110) 

P.O. Box 303050 
Montgomery, AL 36130-3050 
(334) 242-6311 
(334) 262-8041 Fax 

(334) 242-6319 Donald W. Vaughn, Chief Engineer/Deputy 
Director 

Web Site: http://www.dot.state.al.us 

Alaska Department of Transportation & Public Facilities 

Leo von Scheben, Commissioner 

Department of Transportation & Public Facilities 

3132 Channel Drive 

P.O. Box 112500 

Juneau, AK 99811-2500 

(907) 465-3900 

(907) 586-8365 Fax 

(907) 465-3906 Frank T. Richards, Deputy Commissioner, 
Highways and Public Facilities 
Web Site: http://www.dot.state.ak.us 


Arizona Department of Transportation 

Victor M. Mendez, Director 

Department of Transportation 

206 S. 17th Avenue 

Phoenix, AZ 85007 

(602)712-7011 

(602) 712-6941 Fax 

Web Site: http://www.dot.state.az.us 


Arkansas Department of Transportation 

Dan Flowers, Director of Highways & Transportation 

State Highway & Transportation Department 

10324 Interstate 30 

P.O. Box 2261 

Little Rock, AR 72203-2261 

(501)569-2211 

(501) 569-2400 Fax 

(501) 569-2214 Frank Vozel, Deputy Director & Chief Engineer 
Web Site: http://www.arkansashioh wa vs .com 


California Department of Transportation 

Will Kempton, Director of Transportation 

Department of Transportation 

1120 N Street 

P.O. Box 942673 

Sacramento, CA 94273-0001 

(916) 654-5267 

(916) 654-6608 Fax 

Web Site: http://www.dot.ca.gov 

Colorado Department of Transportation 

Russell George, Executive Director 
Department of Transportation 
4201 E. Arkansas Ave. 

Denver, CO 80222 
(303) 757-9201 
(303) 757-9656 Fax 

(303) 757-9208 Margaret A. Catlin, Deputy Executive director 
Web Site: http://www.dol.state.co.us 


Connecticut Department of Transportation 

Joseph F. Marie, Commissioner 
Department of Transportation 
2800 Berlin Turnpike 
P.O. Box 317546 
Newington. CT 06131-7546 
(860) 594-3000 
(860) 594-3008 Fax 
Web Site: http://www.ct,aov/dot 

Delaware Department of Transportation 

Caroiann D. Wicks, Secretary 
Department of Transportation 
800 Bay Road, Route 113 
P.O. Box 778 
Dover, DE 19903-0778 
(302) 760-2303 
(302) 739-2895 Fax 

(302) 760-2202 Keesha Wilson, Executive Assistant to the 
Secretary 

Web Site: http://www.deldot.aov 

District of Columbia Department of Transportation 

Emeka Moneme, Director 
Department of Transportation 
Franklin D. Reeves Center 
2000 14th Street, N.W. 

Seventh Floor 

Washington, DC 20009-4484 
(202)673-6813 
(202)671-00642 Fax 

(202) 671-4691 Kathleen Linehan Penney, Chief 

Engineer/Associate Director, Infrastructure Project Management 

Administration 

Web Site: http.7/ddot.dc.aov 

Florida Department of Transportation 

Stephanie C. Kopelousos, Secretary 

Department of Transportation 

605 Suwannee Street 

Tallahassee, FL 32399-0450 

(850)414-5200 

(850)414-5201 Fax 

Web Site: http://www.dot.state.fl.us 

Georgia Department of Transportation 

Gena Lester Abraham, Commissioner 
Department of Transportation 
#2 Capitol Square, S.W. 

Atlanta, GA 30334-1002 
(404) 656-5206 
(404) 657-8389 Fax 

(404) 656-5212 Buddy Gratton, Deputy Commissioner 

(404) 656-0610 Michael L. Thomas, Director of Planing, Data & 

Intermodal Development 

(404) 656-5277 Gerald M. Ross, Chief Engineer 

Web Site: http://www.dot.state.qa.us 

Hawaii Department of Transportation 

Brennon Morioka, Interim Director 
Department of Transportation 
869 Punchbowl Street 
Honolulu, HI 96813-5097 
(808) 587-2150 
(808) 587-2167 Fax 

(808) 587-2220 Glenn M. Yasui, Highways Administrator 
Web Site: http://hawaii.Qov/dot 
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Idaho Transportation Department 

Pamela K. Lowe, Director 
Transportation Department 
3311 W. State Street 
P.O. Box7129 
Boise. ID 83707 
(208) 334-8807 
(208) 334-3858 Fax 

(208) 334-8807 Scott L. Stokes, Deputy Director 
Web Site: http://itd.idaho.Qov 


Illinois Department of Transportation 

Milton R. Sees. Secretary 
Department of Transportation 
2300 S. Dirksen Parkway 
Springfield, IL 62764 
(217) 782-5597 
(217) 782-6828 Fax 
Web Site: http://dot.state.il.us 

Indiana Department of Transportation 

Karl B. Browning. Commissioner 
Department of Transportation 
Indiana Government Center North 
100 N. Senate Avenue 
Room N 758 

Indianapolis, IN 46204-2249 
(317) 232-5525 
(317)232-0238 Fax 
Web Site: http://www.indot.in.Qov 

Iowa Department of Transportation 

Nancy J. Richardson, Director 
Department of Transportation 
800 Lincoln Way 
Ames, IA 50010 
(515) 239-1111 
(515) 239-1120 Fax 

(515) 239-1131 Daniel R. Franklin, Director, Office of Policy & 

Legislative Services 

Web Site: http://www.dot.state.ia.us 


Kansas Department of Transportation 
Debra L. Miller, Secretary 
Department of Transportation 
Eisenhower State Office Building 
700 Harrison 
Topeka, KS 66603-3754 
(785) 296-3461 
(785) 296-1095 Fax 

(785) 296-3285 Jerome T. Younger, Deputy Secretary for 
Engineering and Design/State Transportation Engineer 
(785) 296-2252 Michael Crow, Director of Planning & 
Development 

Web Site: http://www.ksdot.org 


Kentucky Transportation Cabinet 

Joe Prather, Secretary 

200 Mero Street 

Frankfort, KY 40622 

(502) 564-4890 

(502) 564-4809 Fax 

Web Site: http://traosportation.ky.gov 

Louisiana Department of Transportation and Development 

William D. Ankner, Secretary 

Department of Transportation and Development 


1201 Capitol Access Rd. 

P.O. Box 94245 
Baton Rouge, LA 70804-9245 
(225) 379-1200 
(225) 379-1851 Fax 

(225) 379-1234 William H. Temple, Chief Engineer 
(225) 379-1200 Cedric Grant, Deputy Secretary 
Web Site: http://www.dotd.state.ia.us 

Maine Department of Transportation 

David A. Cole, Commissioner 
Department of Transportation 
Transportation Building 
16 State House Station 
Augusta, ME 04333-0016 
(207) 624-3000 
(207) 624-3001 Fax 

(207) 624-3004 Gregory G. Nadeau, Deputy Commissioner, 
Policy, Planning and Communications 
(207)624-3011 John E. Dority, Chief Engineer 
Web Site: http://www.state.me.us/mdot 


Maryland Department of Transportation 

John D. Porcari, Secretary 
Department of Transportation 
Office of the Secretary 
P.O. Box 548 

7201 Corporate Center Drive 
Hanover. MD 21076 
(410)865-1000 
(410) 865-1334 Fax 

(410) 865-1002 Beverly Swaim-Staley, Deputy Secretary 
Web Site: htlp://www.mdot,state.md.us 

Massachusetts Executive Office of Transportation and Public 
Works 

Bernard Cohen, Secretary of Transportation 

Executive Office of Transportation and Public Works 

10 Park Plaza, Suite 3170 

Boston, MA 02116-3973 

(617) 973-7000 

(617) 523-6454 Fax 

Web Site: http://www.eot.state.ma.us/ 

Massachusetts Highway Department 

Luisa M. Paiewonsky, Commissioner 
Highway Department 
10 Park Plaza, Suite 3510 
Boston MA 02116-3973 
(617) 973-7811 
(617)973-8040 Fax 

(617) 973-7811 Robert Cohen, Deputy Commissioner for 
Administration 

(617) 973-7830 Frank A. Tramontozzi, Chief Engineer 
Web Site: http://www.mhd.state.ma.us 

Michigan Department of Transportation 

Kirk T. Steudle, Director 
Department of Transportation 
Murray D. Van Wagoner Building 
425 West Ottawa St. 

P.O. Box 30050 

Lansing, Ml 48933 

(517)373-2114 

(517) 373-8841 Fax 

Web Site: http://www.mdot.slate.mi.us 
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Minnesota Department of Transportation 

Thomas Sorel, Commissioner 
Department of Transportation 
Transportation Building 
395 John Ireland Boulevard 
St. Paul, MN 55155 
(651) 366-4800 
(651) 366-4795 Fax 

(651) 366-4807 Lisa J. Freese, Deputy Commissioner 
Web Site: http://www.dot.state.mn.us 


New Hampshire Department of Transportation 
George N. Campbell, Commissioner 
Department of Transportation 
John O. Morton Bldg. 

7 Hazen Drive 

P.O. Box 483 

Concord, NH 03302-0483 

(603) 271-3734 

(603) 271-3914 Fax 

Web Site: http://www.nh.aov/dot 


Mississippi Department of Transportation 

Larry L, "Butch" Brown, Executive Director, Chief Administrative 

Officer 

Department of Transportation 

Administrative Office Building 

401 North West Street 

Jackson MS 39201 

P.O. Box 1850 

Jackson, MS 39215-1850 

(601)359-7001 

(601) 359-7050 Fax 

Web Site: http://www.aomdot.com 

Missouri Department of Transportation 

Pete Rahn, Director 
105 West Capitol Avenue 
P.O. Box 270 
Jefferson City, MO 65102 
(573) 751-4622 
(573) 751-6555 Fax 

(573) 751-3692 Kevin Keith, Chief Engineer 
Web Site: http://www.modot.orQ 


Montana Department of Transportation 

Jim Lynch, Director 
Department of Transportation 
2701 Prospect Avenue 
Helena, MT 59620-1001 
(406) 444-6201 
(406) 444-7643 Fax 

(406) 444-6206 Loran Frazier, Administrator, Highways and 

Engineering Division/Chief Engineer 

(406) 444-7692 Sandra S. Straehl, Administrator, Rail, Transit. 

and Planning Division 

Web Site: http://www.mdt.mt.aov 


Nebraska Department of Roads 

John L. Craig, Director 
Department of Roads 
1500 Highway 2 
P.O. Box 94759 
Lincoln, NE 68509-4759 
(402) 479-4615 
(402) 479-4325 Fax 

(402) 479-4671 Monty W. Fredrickson, Deputy Director, 
Engineering 

(402) 479-4671 John R. Jacobson, Deputy Director, Operations 
Web Site: http://www.nebraskatransportation.org 

Nevada Department of Transportation 

Susan Martinovich, Director 

Department of Transportation 

1263 S. Stewart Street 

Carson City, NV 89712 

(775) 888-7440 

(775) 888-7201 Fax 

Web Site: hltp://www.nevadadot.com 


New Jersey Department of Transportation 

Kris Kolluri, Commissioner 
Department of Transportation 
1035 Parkway Avenue 
P.O. Box 600 
Trenton, NJ 08625 
(609) 530-3536 
(609) 530-3894 Fax 

(609) 530-4314 Stephen Dills, Deputy Commissioner 
Web Site: http://www.state.ni.us/transportation 

New Mexico Department of Transportation 

Rhonda G. Faught, Secretary 
Department of Transportation 
Joe M. Anaya Building 
1120 Cerrilos Road 
P.O. Box 1149 
Santa Fe, NM 87504-1149 
(505) 827-5110 
(505) 989-7361 Fax 

Web Site: http://www.nmshtd.state.nm.us 

New York Department of Transportation 

Astrid Glynn, Commissioner 
Department of Transportation 
50 Wolf Road 
Albany. NY 12232 
(518) 457-4422 
(518) 457-4190 Fax 

(518) 457-6693 Steven J. Hewitt, Director, Office of External 
Relations 

Web Site: https://www.nvsdot.aov 

North Carolina Department of Transportation 

W. Lyndo Tippett, Secretary 
Department of Transportation 
1507 Mail Service Center 
1. S. Wilmington Street 
Raleigh, NC 27699-5207 
(919) 733-2520 
(919) 733-9150 Fax 

(919) 733-2520 Dan Devane, Chief Deputy Secretary 
(919) 733-7384 William Rosser, State Highway Administrator 
Web Site: http://www.ncdot.ora 

North Dakota Department of Transportation 

Francis G. Ziegler, Director 
Department of Transportation 
608 E. Boulevard Avenue 
Bismarck, ND 58505-0700 
(701)328-2581 
(701) 328-0310 Fax 

(701) 328-2584 Grant Levi, Deputy Director for Engineering 
Web Site: http://www.dot.nd.Qov 
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Ohio Department of Transportation 

James Beasiey, Director and Chief Engineer 

Department of Transportation 

1980 West Broad Street 

Columbus, OH 43223 

(614) 466-2335 

(614) 4664-8662 Fax 

Web Site: http://www-dot.state.oh .us 

Oklahoma Department of Transportation 

Phil Tomlinson, Secretary of Transportation 

Gary Ridley, Director 

Department of Transportation 

200 N.E. 21st Street 

Oklahoma City, OK 73105 

(405) 521-2631 

(405) 521-2093 Fax 

(405) 522-1800 Gary Ridley, Director 

(405) 521-2688 John M. Fuller, Deputy Director/Chief Engineer 

Web Site: http://www.okladot.state.ok.us 

Oregon Department of Transportation 

Matthew Garrett, Director 
Department of Transportation 
355 Capitol Street, N.E. 

Salem, OR 97301-3871 
(503) 986-3289 
(503) 986-3432 Fax 

(503) 986-3435 Doug Tindall, Deputy Director, Highway Division 
Web Site: http://www.oreaon.Qov/odot/ 

Pennsylvania Department of Transportation 

Allen D. Biehler, Secretary 
Department of Transportation 
Keystone Building 
400 North Street 
Harrisburg. PA 17120-0095 
(717) 787-5574 
(717) 787-5491 Fax 

(717) 787-3154 James D. Ritzman, Deputy Secretary for 

Transportation Planning 

Web Site: http://www.dot.state.pa.us 

Puerto Rico Department of Transportation and Public 
Works 

Carlos J. Gonzales, Secretary of Transportation 

Department of Transportation and Public Works 

Office of the Secretary 

P.O. Box 41269 

Minillas Station 

San Juan, PR 00940-2007 

(787) 722-2929 

(787) 728-1620 Fax 

(787) 723-11780 Fernando I. Pont, Deputy Secretary of 
Transportation 

(787) 729-1531 Fernando Vargas, Executive Director, Office of 
Highway and Transportation 
Web Site: http:/ /www.dtop.Qov.pr 

Rhode Island Department of Transportation 

Michael P. Lewis, Director 
Department of Transportation 
State Office Building 
2 Capitol Hill 

Providence. Ri 02903-1124 

(401)222-2481 

(401) 222-2086 Fax 

(401) 222-2481 Vacant, Chief Engineer 


(401) 222-2694 Paul R. Annarummo, P.E., Managing Engineer, 

Traffic Management 

Web Site: http://www.dot.ri.Qov 

South Carolina Department of Transportation 

H.B. "Buck" Limehouse, Secretary of Transportation 

Department of Transportation 

Silas N. Pearman Building 

955 Park Street 

Columbia, SC 29201-3959 

(803) 737-2314 

(803) 737-2038 Fax 

(803) 737-7900 Tony L. Chapman, Deputy Secretary for 
Engineering 

Web Site: http://www.scdot.org 

South Dakota Department of Transportation 

Darin Bergquist, Secretary 
Department of Transportation 
700 East Broadway Avenue 
Pierre. SD 57501-2586 
(605) 773-3265 
(605) 773-3921 Fax 

(605) 773-3265 Kevin Tveidt, Deputy Secretary 
Web Site: http://www.sddot . com 

Tennessee Department of Transportation 

Gerald F. Nicely, Commissioner 
Department of Transportation 
700 James K. Polk Building 
505 Deaderick St. 

Nashville. TN 37243-0349 
(615)741-2848 
(615)741-2508 Fax 

(615) 741-0791 Paul Degges, Chief Engineer 
(615) 741-2848 Ed Cole, Chief of Environment and Planning 
(615) 741-5374 Randy Lovett, Chief of Administration 
Web Site: http://www.tdot.state.tn.us 


Texas Department of Transportation 

Amadeo Saenz, Executive Director 
Department of Transportation 
Dewitt C. Greer Highway Building 
125 E. 11th St. 

Austin, TX 78701-2483 
(512) 305-9501 
(512) 305-9567 Fax 

(512) 305-9502 Steven E. Simmons, Deputy Executive Director 
Web Site: http://www.dot.state.tx.us 

Utah Department of Transportation 

John R. Njord, Executive Director 
Department of Transportation 
4501 S. 2700 West 
Salt Lake City, UT 84119 
(801)965-4000 
(801)965-4338 Fax 

(801) 965-4030 Carlos Braceras, Deputy Director 
Web Site: http://www.udot.utah.oov 
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Vermont Agency of Transportation 

David C. Dill, Secretary of Transportation 

Agency of Transportation 

One National Life Drive 

Montpelier, VT 05633-5001 

(802) 828-2657 

(802) 828-3522 

Web Site: http://www.aot.state.vt.us 


Virginia Department of Transportation 

Pierce R. Homer, Secretary of Transportation 

David S. Ekem, Commissioner 

Department of Transportation 

1111 E. Broad Street, Suite 3054 

Richmond, VA 23219 

(804) 786-2801 

(804) 786-2940 Fax 

(804) 786-8032 Ralph M. Davis, Deputy Secretary 
(804) 786-8032 Barbara W. Reese, Deputy Secretary 
Web Site: http://www.virQiniadot.org 


Washington State Department of Transportation 

Paula J. Hammond, Secretary of Transportation 

Department of Transportation 

310 Maple Park Ave., SE 

P.O. Box 47315 

Olympia, WA 98504-7315 

(360) 705-7054 

(360) 705-6888 Fax 

(360) 705-7024 Vacant, Director of Government Relations 
Web Site: http://www.wsdot.wa.aov 


West Virginia Department of Transportation 
Paul A. Mattox, Secretary of Transportation 
Department of Transportation 
1900 Kanawha Boulevard, E. 

Building 5 

Charleston, WV 25305-0440 

(304) 558-3505 

(304) 558-1004 Fax 

Web Site: http://www.wvdot.com 


Wisconsin Department of Transportation 

Frank J. Busalacchi, Secretary 

Department of Transportation 

4802 Sheboygan Avenue 

P.O. Box 7910 

Madison, Wl 53707-7910 

(608) 266-1114 

(608) 266-9912 Fax 

Web Site: http://www.dot.state.wi.us 


Wyoming Department of Transportation 

John F. Cox, Director 
Department of Transportation 
5300 Bishop Boulevard 
Cheyenne. WY 82009-3340 
(307) 777-4484 
(307) 777-4163 Fax 
Web Site: http://dot.state.wv.us 
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Chair : Allen Biehler, Pennsylvania 
Vice Chair : Neil Pedersen, Maryland 
Secretary : King Gee, FHWA 
AASHTQ Liaison : Ken Kobetsky 

Charge Statement 

The committee shall develop all major engineering standards, guides, and policies for the highway program and either 
as a unit or through its subcommittees, investigate, study and report on all engineering activities and developments, 
including all phases of road and bridge design, construction, maintenance, traffic requirements, roadside development, 
aesthetics, tests and investigations of materials, protection of the environment; make recommendations regarding 
needed research, promote and encourage technology transfer by member states and related research agencies; and be 
responsible for providing the full range of highway engineering publications for the Association. It shall identify and 
receive reports from its subcommittees and task forces as to federal regulatory mandates of national concern, and 
provide reports thereon. It shall provide guidance and direction to its subcommittees and task forces on technical issues, 
review of work plans, and identifying key policy areas through its councils. 


The councils are identified as the Council on Project Delivery and the Council on Operations. These councils shall be 
composed of various subcommittees, task forces and sub-units duly established and function within the Standing 
Committee on Highways. New subcommittees, task forces or other sub-units within the Standing Committee on 
Highways will be assigned to one of the councils as deemed appropriate by the Chair and with the approval of the 
committee as a whole. A simple majority of the committee members is required to approve such an action. 


The chairs of the assigned SCOH subcommittees, task forces, assigned sub-units to the council, and other members as 
recommended by SCOH shall be members of the councils. The chairs may designate their vice-chair or another 
designee to attend council meetings as necessary. The chair of the council shall be recommended by SCOH and 
appointed by AASHTO's President. The chair of a council shall appoint one of the members as the vice-chair of the 
council. 

The Councils will have the authority to task the respective subcommittees, task forces, and sub-units within SCOH with 
providing technical assistance in support of its directives. 

The subcommittees, within the framework of the engineering standards and policies developed by the Standing 
Committee on Highways and formalized by the Association, shall develop such technical details, guides, manuals, 
specifications, and other publications appropriate for their individual activities and needs. All subcommittees and special 
committees subordinate to the Standing Committee on Highways shall report to the Chair thereof. 

All task forces established under a committee or subcommittee shall report to the chair thereof. The committee is 
delegated the authority to take appropriate action on behalf of the Association on matters submitted to it by the Special 
Committee on U.S. Route Numbering, and shall report such actions to the Board of Directors. 

The standing committee shall be responsible for administering NCHRP 20-7 on behalf of AASHTO. This program is 
aimed at providing rapid solutions to small or modest research problems having general applicability to the states. While 
project proposals may be made by any AASHTO Member Department, a decision to proceed shall be by majority vote of 
this committee. 

Each Member Department shall be entitled to membership on the Standing Committee. The member shall be 
designated by the Chief Executive Officer of the Member Department, and should be the person considered as the 
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Department's Chief Highway or Engineering Officer. 


AASHTO Staff Liaison 

Ken Kobetskv 

Reporting Commitees 

• Subcommittee on Bridges and Structures 

• Subcommittee on Construction 

• Subcommittee on Design 

• Subcommittee on Highway Transport 

• Subcommittee on Maintenance 

• Subcommittee on Materials 

• Subcommittee on Riqht of Wav and Utilities 

• Subcommittee on Systems Operation and Management 

• Subcommitte on Traffic Engineering (NCUTCD) 

• Special Committee on U.S. Route Numbering 

• NTPEP Oversight Committee 

• Value Engineering Task Force 

• AASHTO Technology Implementation Group (AASHTQTIGt 

Reporting Joint Committees 

• AASHTO/ACEC : Joint AASHTO - American Council Of Engineering Companies Committee 

• AASHTO/AGC/ARTBA : Joint AASHTO - Associated General Contractors - American Road And Transportation 
Builders Association Committee 




A AS HID 

The Voice or Tran»R3rIat!on 


SCOH Members as of September 2007 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE HIGHWAY AND TRANSPORTATION OFFICIALS 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON HIGHWAYS 


Chair 

Amadeo Saenz, Jr. 

Executive Director 
Texas Department of Transportation 
125 E 11th Street 
Austin, Texas 78701-2409 


Vice Chair 


Phone Number (717) 787-5574 

Fax Number (717) 787-5491 

E-mail Address: asaenztdldat.state.tx.us 


Neii J. Pedersen Phone Number (512) 305-9504 

Slate Highway Administrator Fax Number (512)463-0283 

Maryland Department of Transportation 
State Highway Administration 
707 North Calvert Street 

Baltimore, MD 21202 E-mail Address: npedersen(S)sha.state.md.us 

Secretary 

King W. Gee Phone Number (202) 366-0371 

Associate Administrator for Infrastructure Fax Number (202)366-3043 

Federal Highway Administration 
1200 New Jersey Avenue, S.E. 

Washington, DC 20590-9898 E-mail Address: kinQ.geeldifhwa.dot.oov 

Liaison 


Ken Kobetsky P.E. Phone Number (202) 624-5254 

Program Director for Engineering Fax Number (202) 624-5469 

American Association of State Highway and Transportation Officials 
444 North Capitol Street, N.W. Suite 249 

Washington, DC 20001-1539 E-mail Address: kenktdiaashlo or a 


Slate Member 


Alabama 

D. W. Vaughn 

Chief Engineer/Deputy Director 
Alabama Department of Transportation 
P.O. Box 303050 
Montgomery, AL 36130-3050 

Alaska 


AL 

Phone Number (334) 242-6319 
Fax Number (334) 262-8041 


E-mail Address: vauahnd&dot.state.al.us 
AK 


Gary Hogins P.E. Phone Number (907)465-6958 

Chief Engineer, Design and Engineering Services Fax Number (907) 465-2460 

Alaska Department of Transportation and Public Facilities 
P.O. Box 112500 
Juneau, AK 99811-2500 


E-mait Address: mrv hgainst&dot. state, a k.us 
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Arizona 


Fioyd Roehrich 
State Engineer 

Arizona Department of Transportation 

Mail Drop 102A 

206 South 17th Avenue 

Phoenix, AZ 85007-3213 


Arkansas 


AZ 

Phone Number (602) 712-7391 
Fax Number (602) 712-8315 


E-maif Address: ohardinafd) azdot.gov 
AR 


Frank Vozel Phone Number (501) 569-2214 

Deputy Director and Chief Engineer Fax Number (501) 569-2698 

Arkansas State Highway and Transportation Department 
State Highway Building 
P.O. Box 2261, 10324 Interstate 30 
Little Rock, AR 72203-2261 E-mail Address: 


California 


frank. vozelt&arkansashiQhwavs. com 
CA 


Richard Land 

Deputy Director Project Delivery/Chief Engineer 
California Department of Transportation 
P.O. Box 942873 
Sacramento, CA 94273-0001 


Phone Number 
Fax Number 


(916) 654-4923 
(916) 653-1005 


E-mail Address: 


Colorado 


richard landf&dot. ca.oov 
CO 


Pamela Hutton 
Chief Engineer 

Colorado Department of Transportation 
Suite 262 

4201 East Arkansas Avenue 
Denver, CO 80222-3406 


Connecticut 


Phone Number (303) 757-9206 
Fax Number (303) 757-9656 


E-mail Address: Pamela.hutton(3>dot.state.co.us 
CT 


Phone Number (860) 594-2701 
Fax Number (860) 594-2706 


Mike Lonergan 

Acting Bureau Chief/Chief Engineer 
Connecticut Department of Transportation 
Bureau of Engineering and Highway Operations 
P.O. Box 317546 / 2800 Berlin Turnpike 

Newington, CT 06131-7546 E-mail Address: mike.lonerQanfcb.po.state.ct.us 


Delaware 


Robert J. Taylor 
Chief Engineer 

Delaware Department of Transportation 

P.O. Box 778 

Dover, DE 19903-0778 


District of Columbia 


DE 

Phone Number (302) 760-2305 
Fax Number (302) 739-4329 


E-mail Address: robed.tavloridstate.de.us 
DC 


Kathleen Linnehan Penney 

Chief Engineer Fax Number 

Infrastructure Project Management Administration 
District of Columbia Department of Transporiation 
64 New York Avenue, N.E. 

Washington, DC 20002 E-mail Address: 


Phone Number (202) 671-4691 
(202) 645-4710 


Florida 


kathleen.pennev&dc.QQv 

FL 


Brian Blanchard 
Chief Engineer 

Florida Department of Transportation 
605 Suwannee Street, MS 57 
Tallahassee, FL 32399-0450 

Georgia 

Gerald Ross 
Chief Engineer 

Georgia Department of Transportation 
Room 122 

#2 Capitol Square, S.W. 

Atlanta, GA 30334-1002 


Phone Number (850) 414-5240 
Fax Number (850) 412-8090 

E-mail Address: Brian. Blanchard0dot. state, fl.us 
GA 

Phone Number (404) 656-5277 
Fax Number (404) 463-7991 


E-mail Address: GeraldRoss(3>.dot. state, oa. us 
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Hawaii 


HI 


Glenn M. Yasui 
Highways Administrator 
Hawaii Department of Transportation 
Room 513 

869 Punchbowl Street 
Honolulu, HI 96813-5097 

Idaho 

Steven C. Hutchinson 
Chief Engineer 

Idaho Transportation Department 
P.O. Box 7129 
Boise, ID 83707-1129 

Illinois 


Phone Number (808) 587-2220 
Fax Number (808) 587-2340 

E-mail Address: olenn. vasui(a)ha waii. aov 
ID 

Phone Number (208) 334-8802 
Fax Number (208) 334-8195 

E-mail Address: Steve . hutchinsontcb itd. idaho. go v 
IL 


Christine M. Reed, P.E. Phone Number (217) 782-2151 

Director/ Chief Engineer, Division of Highways Fax Number (217) 782-1186 

Illinois Department of Transportation 
2300 S. Dirksen Parkway, Room 300 

Springfield, IL 62764-0002 E-mail Address: chris.reedt&itlinois. aov 

Indiana in 


Iowa 


Mark A. Miller 

Construction Management Director 
Indiana Department of Transportation 
100 N. Senate Avenue, Room N855 
Indianapolis, IN 46204-2273 


Phone Number 
Fax Number 


(317) 232-5456 
(317) 232-0676 


E-mail Address: mmiller(a)indot. in. ao 


IA 


Kevin M. Mahoney P.E. 

Director, Highway Division 
Iowa Department of Transportation 
800 Lincoln Way 
Ames, IA 50010-6915 

Kansas 


Phone Number (515) 239-1124 
Fax Number (515) 239-1120 


E-mail Address: kevin.mahonev(a)dot.iowa.aov 

KS 


Jerome T. Younger Phone Number (785) 296-3285 

Assistant Secretary/State Transportation Engineer Fax Number (785) 296-1095 
Kansas Department of Transportation 
Eisenhower State Office Building 
700 SW Harrison 

Topeka, KS 66605-3754 E-mail Address: ierome(8).ksdot. org 

Kentucky KY 


O. Gilbert Newman, P.E. Phone Number (502) 564-3730 

State Highway Engineer Fax Number (502) 564-2277 

Kentucky Transportation Cabinet 
200 Mero Street, Suite 614 

Frankfort, KY 40622 E-mail Address: gilbert.newman(S>kv.aov 

Louisiana la 


William H. Temple P.E. Phone Number (225) 379-1234 

Chief Engineer Fax Number (225) 379-1712 

Louisiana Department of Transportation and Development 
P.O. Box 94245 

Baton Rouge, LA 70804-9245 E-mail Address: bilHemp\e(S).dotd.la.aov 

Maine mf 


Kenneth L. Sweeney, P.E. Phone Number (207) 624-3400 

Deputy Chief Engineer Fax Number (207) 624-3401 

Maine Department of Transportation 
Bureau of Project Development 
Transportation Building 
16 State House Station 
Augusta, ME 04333-0016 


E-mail Address: ken.sweenev&maine.Qov 
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Massachusetts 


Frank A. Tramontozzi, P.E. 

Chief Engineer 

Massachusetts Highway Department 
10 Park Plaza, Room 6340 
Boston, MA 02116-3973 


Phone Number (617)973-7676 
Fax Number (617) 973-7554 


E-mail Address: 


Larry E. Tibbits P.E. 

Chief Operations Officer 
Michigan Department of Transportation 
P.O. Box 30050 
Lansing, Ml 48909-7550 


Phone Number (517)3 73-4656 
Fax Number (517) 335-2785 


E-mail Address: 


Khani Sahebjam 

Minnesota Department of Transportation 
Deputy Commissioner/Chief Engineer 
Transportation Building, MS 110 
395 John Ireland Boulevard 
St. Paul, MN 55155-1899 


Phone Number (651) 366-4800 
Fax Number (651) 366-4796 


E-mail Address: 


Mississippi 


Melinda McGrath Phone Numl 

Deputy Executive Director/Chief Engineer I 

Mississippi Department of Transportation 
P.O. Box 1850 

Jackson, MS 39215-1850 E-mail Address: 


Phone Number (601) 359-7004 

Fax Number (601) 359-7050 


Kevin Keith 
Chief Engineer 

Missouri Department of Transportation 
P.O. Box 270 

Jefferson City, MO 65102-0270 


Phone Number (573) 751-2803 
Fax Number (573) 522-2698 


E-mail Address: 


Loran Frazier Phone Number (406) 444-6002 

Administrator, Highways and Engineering/Chief Engineer Fax Number (406) 444-2486 
Montana Department of Transportation 
P.O. Box 201001 

Helena, MT 59620-1001 E-mail Address: lfrazier(a).mt.Qov 


Monty W. Fredrickson 
Deputy Director-—Engineering 
Nebraska Department of Roads 
P.O. Box 94759 
Lincoln, NE 68509-4759 


Phone Number (402) 479-4671 
Fax Number (402) 479-3758 


E-mail Address: mfredric(5).dor.state.ne.us 


R. Scott Rawlins P.E., CPM 
Deputy Director/Chief Engineer 
Nevada Department of Transportation 
1263 South Stewart Street 
Carson City, NV 89712-0002 


Phone Number (775) 888-7440 
Fax Number (775) 888-7201 


E-mail Address: Sraw!ins(a)dot.state.nv. us 


New Hampshire 


Jeff Brillhart Phone Number (603)271-3734 

Assistant Commissioner and Chief Engineer Fax Number (633) 271-3914 

New Hampshire Department of Transportation 
P.O. Box 483 

Concord, NH 03302-0483 E-mail Address: broth(a)doLstate.nh.us 


New Jersey 


Brian Strizki 

Director, Design Services 
and State Transportation Engineer 
New Jersey Department of Transportation 
P.O. Box 600Trenton, NJ 08625-0600 


Phone Number (609) 530-2733 
Fax Number (609) 530-5557 


E-mail Address: brian.strizki@dot.state.nj.us 
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New Mexico 


Max E. Valerio P.E. 

Deputy Chief Engineer 

New Mexico Department of Transportation 

P.O. Box 1149 


NM 

Phone Number (505) 827-5270 
Fax Number (505)982-1053 


Santa Fe, NM 87504-1149 
New York 


E-mail Address: max. valerio(5).state. nm. us 
NY 


Phone Number (518) 457-4430 
Fax Number (518) 457-5583 


Robert A. Dennison III 
Chief Engineer, Engineering Division 
New York State Department of Transportation 
50 Wolf Road, Executive Suite 
Albany, NY 12232-2633 E-mail Address: rdennisontc&dot.state.nv.us 

North Carolina /VC 


Phone Number (919) 733-7621 
Fax Number (919) 733-2858 


Steve Varnedoe 
Chief Engineer—Operations 
North Carolina Department of Transportation 
1536 Mail Service Center 
Raleigh, NC 27699-1536 E-mail Address: svarnedoefc&dot.state.nc.us 


North Dakota 


Grant Levi 

Deputy Director for Engineering 

North Dakota Department of Transportation 

608 E. Boulevard Avenue 


ND 

Phone Number (701) 328-2584 
Fax Number (701) 328-1420 


Bismarck, ND 58505-0700 


E-mail Address: glevitd). state. nd. us 


Ohio 


James G. Beasley 
Director, Chief Engineer 
Ohio Department of Transportation 
Planning and Production Office 
1980 Wes/ Broad Street 
Columbus, OH 43223-1102 

Oklahoma 

John M. Fuller 

Deputy Director/Chief Engineer 
Oklahoma Department of Transportation 
200 N.E. 21st Street 
Oklahoma City, OK 73105-3204 

Oregon 


OH 

Phone Number (614) 466-8991 
Fax Number (614) 644-0587 


E-mail Address: iames. beaslev(d)dot. state, oh. us 
OK 

Phone Number (405) 521-2688 
Fax Number (405) 522-1139 


E-mail Address: ifullertcdodoLora 


OR 


Cathy Nelson Phone Number (503) 986-3305 

Manager, Technical Services/Chief Engineer Fax Number (503)986-3432 

Oregon Department of Transportation 
Transportation Building, Room 203 
355 Capitol Street NE 

Salem, OR 97301-3871 E-mail Address: Catherine, m. nelson(8).odot. state.or. us 

Pennsylvania 


PA 

Phone Number (717) 787-6875 
Fax Number (717) 346-0400 


Richard H. Hogg 

Deputy Secretary for Highway Administration 
Pennsylvania Department of Transportation 
Keystone Building, 8th Floor 
400 North Street 

Harrisburg, PA 17105-3541 E-mail A ddress: r/?oqq@ state, oa.us 


Puerto Rico 


PR 


Jose E. Hernandez-Borges Phone Number (787) 729-1540 

Deputy Executive Director and Chief Engineer Fax Number (787) 72 7-5456 

Puerto Rico Department of Transportation and Public Works 

Puerto Rico Highway and Transportation Authority 

Minillas Station 

P.O. Box 42007 

San Juan, PR 00940-2007 E-mail Address: ihemandezf&act. dtoo.gov, or 


Rhode Island 

Kazem Farhoumand, P.E. 


Rl 

Phone Number (401) 222-2492 
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Acting Chief Engineer Fax Number (401)222-3435 

Rhode Island Department of Transportation 
State Office Building 
2 Capitol Hill 

E-mail Address: kfarhoum(3).dQt. ri. gov 


Providence, RI 02903-1124 
South Carolina 


SC 


Phone Number (803) 737-7900 
Fax Number (803) 737-5053 


Tony L. Chapman P.E. 

State Highway Engineer 
South Carolina Department of Transportation 
P.O. Box 191 

Columbia, SC 29202-0191 E-mail Address: chapmantl(p).dot.state.sc.us 


South Dakota 


SD 


Phone Number 
Fax Number 


(605) 773-3174 
(605) 773-3921 


Michael Behm 

Assistant Director of Planning and Engineering 
South Dakota Department of Transportation 
700 East Broadway Avenue 

Pierre, SD 57501-2586 E-mail Address: michael. behm(o)sta t&.sd. us 


Loren Schaefer 

Director of Planning and Engineering 
South Dakota Department of Transportation 
700 East Broadway Avenue 

Pierre, SD 57501-2586 E-mail Address: 

Tennessee 

Paul Degges 
Chief Engineer 

Tennessee Department of Transportation 
James K. Polk Building, Suite 700 
505 Deaderick Street 

Nashville, TN 37243-0339 E-mail Address: paul.deoaes&state.tn.us 


Phone Number (605) 773-3174 
Fax Number (605) 773-3921 


loren.schaefer(3)state.sd.us 
TN 

Phone Number (615) 741-0791 
Fax Number (615) 741-0865 


Texas 


TX 


Phone Number (512) 305-9504 
Fax Number (512) 463-0283 


Utah 


John A. Barton 

Assistant Executive Director, Engineering Operations 
Texas Department of Transportation 
125 East 11th Street 

Austin, TX 78701-2483 E-mail Address: ibarto1(d)dot.state.tx.us 

UT 


Carlos Braceras P.E. 

Deputy Director 

Utah Department of Transportation 

P.O. Box 141250 

Salt Lake City, UT 84114-1250 


Vermont 


Richard Tetreault 
Director of Program Development 
Vermont Agency of Transportation 
National Life Building, Drawer 33 
Montpelier, VT 05633-5001 


Virginia 


Malcolm T. Kerley P.E. 

Chief Engineer 

Virginia Department of Transportation 
1401 East Broad Street 
Richmond , VA 23219-2000 


Washington 


Phone Number (801) 965-4030 
Fax Number (801) 965-4338 


E-mail Address: cbracerasdd.utah.gov 
VT 

Phone Number (802) 828-2663 
Fax Number (802) 828-2848 

E-mail Address: richard. tetreault(o).state.vt. us 
VA 

Phone Number (804) 786-4798 
Fax Number (804) 786-2940 

E-mail Address: maf. kerle y@ vdot. Virginia, gov 
WA 


Phone Number (360) 705-7032 
Fax Number (360) 705-6803 


Jerry C. Lenzi 
Chief Engineer 

Washington State Department of Transportation 
Engineering and Regional Operations 
310 Maple Park Ave, SE 

Olympia, WA 98504-7315 E-mail Address: LenziJCfcbwsdot. wa.gov 


West Virginia 
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Marvin G. Murphy P.E., P.LS. Phone Number (304) 558-2804 

State Highway Engineer Fax Number (304)558-5781 

West Virginia Department of Transportation 

Building 5, Room 164 

1900 Kanawha Boulevard East 


Charleston, WV 25305-0430 


E-mail Address: , 


Wisconsin 


Wl 


Kevin Chesnik Phone Number (608) 266-6885 

Administrator Fax Number (608) 264-6667 

Wisconsin Department of Transportation 
Division of Transportation System Development 
P.O. Box 7965 

Madison, Wl 53707-7965 E-mail Address: kevin. chesniktcbdot.state. wl us 


Wyoming 


WY 


Delbert McOmie P.E. 

Chief Engineer 

Wyoming Department of Transportation 
5300 Bishop Boulevard 
Cheyenne, WY 82009-3340 
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All Federal Aid Highway Bridges 




All Non Federal Aid Highway Bridges 




Ait Func Class Except 08,09, 

: and 19 




Func Class 08, 09 and 19 Only 





As of August 28.2008 





As of August 28, 2008 










SD Bridges 






SD Bridges 


# Bridges 

#SD 

# FO 

# Def 

Insp Free) > 12 


# Bridges 

#SO 

if FO 

#Def 

Insp Freq >12 

ALABAMA 

8,196 

446 

1,404 

1,850 

166 

ALABAMA 

7,712 

1,366 

895 

2.261 

257 

ALASKA 

720 

62 

122 

184 

62 

ALASKA 

481 

96 

138 

234 

96 

ARIZONA 

5,599 

123 

451 

574 

104 

ARIZONA 

1,770 

84 

249 

333 

76 

ARKANSAS 

8,053 

346 

1.129 

1.475 

146 

ARKANSAS 

4,489 

631 

1,018 

1,649 

78 

CALIFORNIA 

17,538 

2,437 

2,898 

5,335 

2.385 

CALIFORNIA 

6,870 

901 

1.182 

2.083 

817 

COLORADO 

4.622 

313 

617 

930 

258 

COLORADO 

3,786 

290 

325 

615 

279 

CONNECTICUT 

3,025 

214 

801 

1.015 

194 

CONNECTICUT 

1,155 

158 

309 

467 

139 

DELAWARE 

572 

8 

97 

105 

2 

DELAWARE 

285 

14 

35 

49 

2 

DIST. OF COL. 

201 

17 

133 

150 

17 

OIST. OF COL. 

41 

4 

30 

34 

4 

FLORIDA 

8,469 

123 

1.215 

1,338 

105 

FLORIDA 

3.209 

182 

616 

798 

119 

GEORGIA 

8,678 

299 

1,202 

1,501 

268 

GEORGIA 

5.900 

706 

821 

1,527 

613 

HAWAII 

873 

83 

313 

396 

74 

HAWAII 

243 

59 

48 

107 

57 

IDAHO 

1,985 

121 

253 

374 

4 

IDAHO 

2,140 

231 

234 

465 

25 

ILLINOIS 

11,868 

1,123 

1,258 

2,381 

548 

ILLINOIS 

14.234 

1,377 

B12 

2,189 

1,348 

INDIANA 

7,782 

541 

1,123 

1,664 

539 

INDIANA 

10,761 

1,497 

1.404 

2,901 

1,485 

IOWA 

7,703 

851 

478 

1,329 

777 

IOWA 

17,095 

4.391 

1,040 

5,431 

3,519 

KANSAS 

11,559 

462 

1.083 

1,545 

354 

KANSAS 

13.958 

2,433 

1,371 

3.804 

1,897 

KENTUCKY 

5.236 

337 

1,425 

1,762 

265 

KENTUCKY 

8.396 

983 

1,912 

2,895 

479 

LOUISIANA 

6,948 

447 

1,477 

1,924 

55 

LOUISIANA 

6,372 

1,310 

821 

2.131 

1,036 

MAINE 

1,313 

136 

302 

438 

124 

MAINE 

1.079 

218 

201 

419 

187 

MARYLAND 

2,961 

154 

566 

720 

102 

MARYLAND 

2,202 

249 

528 

777 

199 

MASSACHUSET 

3,933 

470 

1.806 

2,276 

71 

MASSACHUSETTS 

1,110 

143 

382 

525 

33 

MICHIGAN 

6,725 

924 

1.191 

2.115 

721 

MICHIGAN 

4,212 

747 

448 

1,195 

652 

MINNESOTA 

5,787 

367 

312 

679 

0 

MINNESOTA 

7.333 

000 

205 

1,005 

11 

MISSISSIPPI 

8,293 

766 

976 

1,742 

396 

MISSISSIPPI 

8.729 

2,212 

364 

2.576 

836 

MISSOURI 

9,919 

1,529 

1,474 

3.003 

420 

MISSOURI 

14.285 

2.827 

2,150 

4,977 

2,605 

MONTANA 

2,402 

48 

332 

380 

46 

MONTANA 

2.568 

363 

270 

633 

358 

NEBRASKA 

5.368 

254 

238 

492 

227 

NEBRASKA 

10,103 

2,158 

967 

3,125 

1,987 

NEVADA 

1,293 

23 

186 

209 

14 

NEVADA 

443 

29 

41 

70 

13 

NEW HAMPSHIF 

1,207 

130 

195 

325 

29 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

1.151 

269 

243 

512 


NEW JERSEY 

4,833 

526 

1.235 

1,761 

525 

NEW JERSEY 

1,641 

200 

352 

552 

200 

NEW MEXICO 

2,946 

248 

168 

416 

184 

NEW MEXICO 

920 

156 

157 

313 

85 

NEW YORK 

9,815 

909 

3,410 

4,319 

738 

NEW YORK 

7,545 

1,253 

1,661 

2,914 

702 

NORTH CAROLII 

7,073 

695 

1.200 

1,895 

695 

NORTH CAROLINA 

10,816 

1,765 

1,636 

3,401 

1,764 

NORTH DAKOTA 

1,830 

62 

43 

105 

55 

NORTH DAKOTA 

2,621 

672 

221 

893 

577 

OHIO 

12,165 

829 

2.189 

3,018 

0 

OHIO 

15,901 

2,051 

2,544 

4,595 

4 
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OKLAHOMA 12,860 1,998 1.226 3,224 1.616 

OREGON 4.274 262 904 1.166 160 

PENNSYLVANIA 11,883 2,830 2,852 5.682 2,427 

RHODE ISLAND 615 131 203 334 128 

SOUTH CAROUI 5.55$ 632 687 1,319 403 

SOUTH DAKOTA 2,790 266 129 395 259 

TENNESSEE 8.642 391 1.376 1,767 390 

TEXAS 32.699 391 5,622 6,013 356 

UTAH 1.884 100 223 323 88 

VERMONT 1.336 230 265 495 230 

VIRGINIA 7,722 505 1,472 1.977 21 

WASHINGTON 4,537 261 1.252 1,513 219 

WEST VIRGINIA 3,397 529 677 1,206 283 

WISCONSIN 6,950 489 605 1,094 476 

WYOMING 1,900 170 130 300 167 

PUERTO RICO 1,445 146 556 702 134 

TOTALS 315,980 25,754 51.481 77,235 18.027 

Deficiency does not include the 10-yr rule 


OKLAHOMA 10.731 3,681 582 4,243 2,987 

OREGON 3,017 217 413 630 109 

PENNSYLVANIA 10,433 3,430 1,952 5.382 2.415 

RHODE ISLAND 126 35 54 89 33 

SOUTH CAROLINA 3,665 629 173 802 92 

SOUTH DAKOTA 3,130 964 142 1,106 924 

TENNESSEE 11,238 890 1,500 2,390 888 

TEXAS 17.905 1,525 3.466 4,991 1.429 

UTAH 969 90 92 182 86 

VERMONT 1,379 303 264 567 302 

VIRGINIA 5,725 732 1,048 1,780 34 

WASHINGTON 3,102 156 576 732 93 

WEST VIRGINIA 3,647 544 999 1,543 331 

WISCONSIN 6.881 774 295 1,069 761 

WYOMING 1,136 226 169 395 121 

PUERTO RICO 725 85 374 459 62 

TOTALS 285,365 47,106 37.709 84,815 33.315 

Deficiency does not include the 10-yr rule 
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